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ON   THE   COVERS 


ON  THE  COVER:  The  explosive  flush  of  a  ruffed  grouse  is  said  to  cause  a  more 
violent  excitement  reaction  than  a  covey  of  quail,  a  brace  of  woodcock,  and  even 
jumping  a  buck  deer,  particularly  if  the  bird  is  walked  up  without  the  aid  of  a 
point  dog.  Hunting  this  great  game  bird  is  challenging  sport,  usually  rugged  and 
often  frustrating,  but  always  rewarding.  Painting  by  Duane  Raver. 

ON  THE  BACK  COVER:  Hunting  quail  is  a  favorite  pastime  for  many  Georgians. 
Among  them  is  Governor  Jimmy  Carter.  His  busy  schedule  doesn't  present  much 
opportunity,  but  when  he  can,  the  Governor  likes  to  go  afield  for  small  game, 
particularly  quail  and  doves.  Finding  a  place  to  hunt  is  a  problem  for  most  small 
game  hunters.  An  answer  to  this  problem  can  be  found  on  Page  2  of  this  issue,  in 
an  article  by  Dean  Wohlgemuth,  "Are  You  Missing  A  Bet?"  Photo  by  Dean 
Wohlgemuth. 
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EDITORIAL 


Purveyor  of  Weapons? 


o 


[  tidy  up  my  shop  this  morning 
:>aration  for  the  day's  business, 
some  thoughts  concerning  my 
in  this  world  and  my  responsi- 
!o  it.  I  sell  guns.  In  the  racks 
irround  me  stand  many  differ- 
:>es  of  firearms.  From  an  inex- 
e  single-shot  shotgun,  a  "boy's 

j)  un,"  to  a  meticulously  hand- 
.    i  double  costing  over  $2,000, 

j*  re  very  different  in  design  but 
in  function.  There  are  some 

ti    »ly  accurate  rifles  which  are  lim- 

jj  nly  by  the  shooter's  ability  to 
lis  shots.  There  are  also  several 

s>  barrelled  pistols  in  the  glassed- 
nter  which,  I  admit,  are  prin- 

|:       designed  for  the  short-range 

'■'.  ation  of  another  human  being. 
iun  is  first  of .  all  a  weapon, 
illy  designed  to  serve  in  hunt- 
arfare,  or  personal  defense,  and 
eh   there  have  been   some  di- 


ms  such    as   specialized   target 
for  competition,  guns  continue 
utilized    in   these   three   basic 
i     And  so  it  is,  I  am  the  purveyor 
;    tpons.  Weapons  which,  accord- 
many,  should  be  outlawed  be- 
of  the  serious  social  harm  aris- 
ym  their  use. 

mding  statistics  citing  the  fire- 
part  in  crimes  of  violence,  mur- 
ind  assaults,  accidental  deaths, 
_  .  used  to  show  that  guns  are  bad 
that  people  should  not  possess 
i  n.   This   bothers   me   because   all 
i  I  life  I  have  used  and  enjoyed  fire- 
C  s;  otherwise  I  would  probably  be 
|11  ng  automobiles.   As  a  gun  user, 
?  I  the  same  type  of  person  as  the 


man  who  shot  the  policeman  last 
week?  I  hope  not.  Did  that  killer  buy 
his  gun  from  me?  Again,  I  hope  not. 
These  questions  cause  me  to  ponder 
my  wares  carefully  and  wonder  how 
they  will  be  used  after  I  have  sold 
them.  Will  they  be  used  carefully  and 
legally,  as  they  are  intended?  I  hope 
so. 

That  pump  gun  I  sold  two  days 
ago  for  instance;  how  will  it  be 
treated?  It  was  a  fine  model  12  Win- 
chester, an  excellent  shotgun  that 
anyone  would  be  proud  to  own.  Will 
it  be  well  cared  for  and  stored  safely 
in  a  secure  place  as  it  deserves?  Or 
will  the  new  owner  stupidly  leave  it 
loaded  and  standing  in  a  corner  or 
hall  closet  until  someday  it  is  found 
by  a  child  who  thinks  it  would  make 
a  swell  toy? 

During  the  deer  season,  I  sell  many 
deer  rifles.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
calibers  which  push  a  relatively  heavy 
bullet  at  a  moderate  velocity  are  the 
most  popular  because  they  penetrate 
brush  well.  Will  the  hunters  who  buy 
these  rifles  be  real  hunters  or  just 
killers?  Will  they  have  a  true  appre- 
ciation for  the  game  they  seek,  and 
respect  it  enough  to  wait  until  they 
are  sure  of  a  well-placed  shot?  Or 
will  they  sit  on  their  stands,  nervous 
and  over-anxious,  ready  to  fire  at  any 
sound  in  the  brush  that  might  be  a 
deer,  but  could  just  as  easily  be  an- 
other hunter? 

Often  a  proud  father  brings  his  son 
into  my  shop  to  buy  that  all  impor- 
tant first  gun;  the  first  real  symbol  of 
a  boy  approaching  manhood.  Besides 


the  gun  and  instruction  on  how  to 
use  it  proficiently,  the  boy  should  be 
taught  the  responsibility  he  must  bear 
along  with  the  gun.  Will  the  father 
give  the  time  to  undertake  this  teach- 
ing, or  will  the  boy  be  turned  loose 
to  learn  on  his  own? 

More  and  rflore  people  are  buying 
pistols  for  personal  defense.  The  rise 
in  violent  crime  is  frightening,  and 
leads  people  to  purchase  guns  so  that 
they  can  travel  and  inhabit  their  own 
homes  in  a  state  of  "protected"  fright. 
Who  am  I  to  blame  them,  I  carry  a 
gun  .myself,  not  knowing  when  the 
police-killer  might  decide  to  switch 
to  gunshop  clerks.  It  is  on  this  point 
the  people  who  oppose  the  private 
ownership  take  their  strongest  stand, 
saying  that  if  guns  were  illegal,  every- 
one would  be  safe.  Am  I  to  suppose 
that  a  criminal,  who  would  attack 
me,  would  not  have  a  gun  because  it 
is  illegal?  I'm  not  yet  ready  to  sacri- 
fice myself  for  another's  dream  of 
Utopia. 

A  gun  is  basically  just  a  machine 
which  throws  balls;  it  has  no  reason 
nor  conscience.  It  can  be  misguided, 
true,  but  this  guidance  must  come 
from  the  hands  that  hold  it.  Like 
many  other  things,  a  gun  has  the  po- 
tential for  both  good  and  evil,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  its  use.  Do  I 
add  to  criminal  violence  by  selling 
guns?  Are  guns  bad?  I  think  not, 
since  a  gun  has  no  morality.  Only 
man  has  a  sense  of  morality,  or  a 
lack  of  it,  and  it  is  man's  lack  of 
morality  which  leads  to  fiream  mis- 
use and  criminal  violence. 
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Are  You  Missing 

A  Bet? 


Managed  Small  Game  Hunt 
May  Be  The  Answer 


s 


Photo  by  Ted  Borg 


By  Dean  Wohlgemuth 


Looking  for  a  place  to  hunt  small  game?  Maybfi 
you've  overlooked  the  37  State  Game  Management 
Areas  and  four  Public  Hunting  Areas. 

Deer  areas?  Yes.  Because  these  are  woodland  areai 
and  very  well  suited  to  deer  management,  and  becausj 
deer  require  more  management  than  do  small  gam: 
species,  emphasis  on  management  has  been  on  deei 
Yet  there  is  considerable  small  game  hunting  on  theS' 
lands. 

The  management  areas  include  a  total  of  1.1 14,801 
acres,  most  of  which  have  some  small  game  huntin 
allowed  each  year.  What  species  are  available  is  dei 
termined  largely  by  which  section  of  the  state  an  arei 
is  in.  For  example,  if  you're  after  grouse,  don't  bothe. 
to  head  to  south  Georgia  .  .  .  the  grouse  are  in  th* 
mountains.  Similarly,  if  you  want  quail,  the  mountai 
areas  aren't  the  answer. 

Now  that  the  deer  hunts  are  over  for  the  year,  mo:' 
of  the  management  areas  are  open  on  specified  days  fc 
small  game  hunts.  Also,  the  public  hunting  areas  ai 
open  for  whatever  game  is  open  statewide.  In  mar 
cases,  no  permit  and  no  fee  are  required  for  small  garr 
hunting. 

Squirrel  hunters  in  particular  will  find  a  mecca  f( 
seeking   their   quarry.   The   huge   timber   stands   to   I 


A  favorite  quarry  of  small  game  hunters,  young  or  old,  is  M 
Bushytail  himself.  He's  abundant  in  most  of  the  state's  gan 
management  areas,  more  prominently  in  the  mountains,  b  '■ 
along  rivers  and  swamps  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  He's  just  oi 
of  several  species  awaiting  the  small  game  hunter  in  the  manag 
merit  areas. 
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'oc/  p/oAs  adjacent  to  woods  provide  top  notch  habitat  for  farm  game  species  such  as 
ves,  quail  and  rabbits.  The  Game  and  Fish  Department  prepares  and  plants  food  plots 
game  management  areas,  to  provide  good  hunting  for  the  sportsman  who  "has  no 
we  to  hunt." 


und  on  management  areas  provide  ample  and  excel- 
it  habitat  for  this  species,  from  one  end  of  the  state 
the  other. 

Two  areas  are  managed  primarily  for  waterfowl  hunt- 
g.  These  include  the  Altamaha  Public  Hunting  Area 
d  the  Seminole  Public  Hunting  Area. 
Butler  Island  Area,  in  the  center  of  the  Altamaha 
.rea,  offers  the  duck  hunter  everything  he  needs.  The 
i  of  $5  includes  transportation  to  the  blind,  a  boat, 
coys  and  the  blind.  Applications  must  be  made  be- 
"e  the  season,  however  vacancies  will  be  allotted  on 
first  come-first  served  basis.  Butler  is  open  only  on 
turdays  during  the  regular  duck  season. 
Surrounding   Butler   Island,   the   Altamaha   Area   is 


open  for  duck  hunting  every  day  of  the  season.  No 
permit  or  fee  is  required,  and  hunters  must  furnish 
their  own  equipment,  including  boats  and  decoys. 

With  deer  and  turkey  populations  pretty  well  estab- 
lished in  the  management  areas,  these  areas  will  proba- 
bly soon  be  open  for  longer  and  more  small  game  hunts. 
Plans  are  to  have  whole  weeks  at  a  time  open  for  small 
game,  rather  than  several  one-day-a-week  hunts.  This 
is  expected  to  produce  better  hunting,  with  bigger  game 
bags  for  the  hunter. 

Actually,  managed  small  game  hunts  have  gone  beg- 
ging in  Georgia,  while  small  game  hunters  are  anxiously 
searching  for  a  place  to  go. 

If   more   hunters   would   utilize   the    available   small 
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game  hunting  on  management  areas,  game  managers 
would  be  more  inclined  to  work  toward  providing  small 
game  hunting,  according  to  Hubert  Handy,  Chief  of 
Game  Management  for  the  Department. 

"II  we  go  to  the  effort  and  expense  of  making  these 
hunts  available  and  no  one  goes,  we  tend  to  think  that 
there  is  no  desire  or  need  for  such  hunts,"  Handy  said. 
"We  begin  to  feel  that  hunters  don't  want  to  use  man- 
agement  areas  for  small  game  hunting." 

Why  hunters  should  stay  away  from  managed  areas 
is  a  mystery  to  the  Department.  Most  arc  open  without 
fee  and  permit,  and  when  a  fee  is  charged,  it  is  only 
$2,  except  in  the  case  of  the  $5  Butler  Island  duck 
hunting  lee.  where  everything  is  provided. 

The  reason  probably  stems  from  the  fact  thai  many 
hunters  don't  know  what  is  available.  Others  may  have 
been  unsuccessful  the  first  time  out,  and  felt  the  hunt- 
iii"  wasn't  worthwhile.  In  this  case,  most  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful hunters  obviously  needed  to  learn  more  about 
how  to  hunt  the  particular  species  they  sought. 

An  article   in  the  January,    1971,  GAME  &  FISH, 

milled  "Quail  lor  You,"  brought  a  very  wide  response. 

proving  that  indeed  there  is  a  very  great  need  for  public 

II  game  hunting.   Dozens  of  hunters  Hocked  to  the 

the  days  it  was  open  for  the  remainder  of  the 

Mam  found  good  hunting. 

I    o\'   them,   however,   came    away   disap- 

Observations  by  Department  personnel 


While  management  areas  are  predominantly 
forest  land,  and  therefore  best  for  deer  and 
squirrel,  many  of  the  management  areas 
have  sections  where  the  timber  has  been 
harvested  so  as  to  leave  relatively  open 
fields.  These  fields,  particularly  on  the  edges 
near  the  woods,  are  excellent  habitat  for 
doves,  quail  and  rabbits  .  .  .  and  they  also 
provide  food  for  forest  game. 


Rushes  and  marsh  grass  in  the  Altamaha 
Public  Hunting  Area  provide  a  natural  blind 
for  duck  hunters.  Waterfowlers  who  go  to 
the  coast  will  find  good  shooting.  There  is> 
also  a  public  waterfowl  hunting  area  ati 
Lake  Seminole. 


icated  that  most  hunters  who  failed  either  didn't  put 
:  the  effort  to  hunt  the  rugged  terrain,  or  were  defi- 
;ly  in  need  of  more  knowledge  about  hunting  the 
ious  species.  Many  hunted  quail  without  bird  dogs. 
tctl'  stayed  only  along  the  roads,  hunting  areas  which 
1  already  been  hunted  that  day. 
\t  this  point,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  only 
»s  allowed  during  small  game  hunts  are  pointing  dogs 
quail  and  grouse.  No  rabbit  dogs  are  allowed.  This 
because  rabbit  dogs  will  readily  chase  deer,  often 
ving  the  trail  of  a  rabbit  to  do  so.  Bird  dogs — point- 
breeds — are  trained  to  stay  close  to  their  masters 
1  remain  under  their  control,  while  trail  dogs  may 
rk  far  out  of  sight.  In  a  few  special  hunts,  coon  dogs 
y  be  used  on  raccoon  hunts. 

3ut  of  necessity,  all  management  areas  are  largely 
ber  lands,  since  this  is  all  that  is  available  to  the 
partment  for  use  in  public  hunting.  However,  several 
:hese  areas  do  have  some  open  acreage,  mostly  where 
ber  has  been  clear-cut.  Management  areas  from  the 
dmont   section  of  the   state   southward  have   food 


plots,  planted  for  small  game  management  purposes. 
Areas  north  of  there,  in  the  mountains,  have  good 
hunting  for  grouse,  and  excellent  squirrel  hunting. 

Areas  that  have  some  open  acreage  good  for  quail 
and  rabbit  hunting  include  Piedmont  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Oaky  Woods,  Cedar  Creek,  Ocmulgee,  and  Su- 
wanoochee.  Rye  and  millet  have  been  planted  on  these 
and  other  central  and  southern  areas,  providing  food 
for  farm  game,  such  as  quail,  rabbits  and  doves. 

Along  the  coast,  quail  and  rabbit  hunting  is  very  good 
on  management  areas.  Squirrel  hunting  is  confined 
largely  to  river  swamps  and  hardwood  areas. 

Complete  lists  of  management  areas,  directions  on 
how  to  reach  them,  and  a  schedule  of  the  days  they 
are  open,  are  included  in  the  current  Management 
Area  Regulation  Booklet,  available  from  all  Game  and 
Fish  offices. 

If  you're  one  of  those  who  feels  there  are  too  few 
places  to  hunt  small  game,  and  you've  been  passing  up 
Georgia's  Game  Management  Area  small  game  hunts, 
you've  been  missing  a  bet.  >*» 
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GROUSE  ARE  WHERE 
YOU  FIND  THEM 


By  Aaron  Pass 

Photos  by  the  Author 
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igh  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Cohutta  Mountains 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  lives  one  of  the  mc 
esteemed  game  birds  of  North  America,  the  ruff 
grouse.  Limited  to  these  high  elevations  for  reasc 
really  known  only  to  the  grouse,  the  population 
these  birds  isn*t  really  large  but  sufficient  for  the  f 
hunters  who  expend  the  effort  to  seek  them.  Cons 
erable  effort  is  involved  too.  because  it  takes  hard  hu 
ing  over  equally  hard  terrain  to  bag  this  wary  and  e 


e  bird.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  where  grouse 
hunted,  it's  not  quite  the  up  and  down  affair  that 
s  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  but  even  so,  the 
ure  of  good  grouse  habitat  makes  grouse  hunting 
gh  punting. 

rhe  object  of  this  madncsr  (and  there  is  an  element 

madness  about  every  true  grouse  hunter)  is  a  brown- 

ttled  bird  about  the  size  of  a  bantam  chicken.  The 

ig-span  is  about  25  inches,  and  the  bird  is  about  18 

hes  long  including  tail  feathers  4%   to  IVi   inches 

length.  On  either  side  of  the  neck  are  patches  of 

k  brown  or  black  feathers  which  form  a  ruff  giving 

bird  a  portion  of  its  name.  In  the  spring  courting 

tal,  the  ruffs  are  extended  and  the  tail  fanned  as  the 

'ed  grouse,  escounced  on  a  log  or  stone,  "drums" 

h  rapid  wingbeats  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  lady. 

i  sound  resembles  the  progressively  increasing  tempo 

a  drum  roll  and  this  annual  performance  accounts 

the   nickname   of   "drummer,"   one   of  the   many 

alized  nicknames  for  the  bird.  It  also  accounts  for 

Latin  name  Bonasa  (comparing  the  drumming  to, 

bellow  of  a  buffalo)  and  umbellas  which  refers  to 

umbrella-like  ruff. 

Dther  regional  nicknames  include  ruff,  partridge,  or 
iply  "pat"  in  the  Northeast  and  Great  Lake  states 
ere  the  grouse  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  game  bird, 
the  South,  however,  partridge  is  reserved  for  quail 


and  grouse  are  often  known  as  "mountain  pheasant." 
"Fool  hen"  was  another  name  that  was  at  one  time 
descriptively  used  to  identify  the  ruffed  grouse.  When 
white  men  first  arrived  in  the  New  World,  grouse  were 
so  naive  that  they  would  sit  still  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  clubbed  to  death  by  colonial  hunters.  After  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  hunting  this  trait  has  become  less 
common,  but  some  remote  areas  are  still  said  to  harbor 
grouse  this  trusting.  The  grouse  of  the  east,  whether 
southern  or  northern,  are  now  well  educated  to  men, 
dogs  and  gunfire  and  provide  some  of  the  toughest 
wingshooting  possible. 

Grouse  are  not  particularly  fast  flying  birds  and  much 
prefer  to  walk  or  run  from  trouble  rather  than  fly.  When 
flight  is  necessary,  however,  the  grouse  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  air.  Taking  off  with  an  unnerving  roar,  the 
bird  appears  to  have  a  jet  assist  and  he  is  a  past  master 
at  dodging  around  obstacles.  The  forest  habitat  which 
the  birds  prefer  gives  them  a  wide  choice  of  obstacles, 
and  many  an  experienced  grouse  shooter  kiddingly  ad- 
vises novices  to  "shoot  just  before  you  see  'em." 

Grouse  are  classified  as  forest  game,  but  this  is  a 
partial  misnomer.  While  grouse  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  deep  woods,  they  tend  to  prefer  the  brushy  edges 
around  clearings  where  they  find  their  preferred  foods 
such  as  insects  and  fruits  in  summer  or  buds  and  cer- 
tain leaves  in  winter.   It  has  been  theorized  that  the 


fuse  usually  flush  with  a  roar  of  wings  but  they  can  take  off  and  fly  as  silently  as  owls, 
'he  picture  below  the  bird  allowed  the  hunter  and  dog  to  pass  before  flushing  quietly 
making  it  safely  out  of  range. 


A  good  dog  contributes  a 
great  deal  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hunt,  and  to  its 
success.  Good  grouse  dogs 
are  scarce,  and  a  really 
great  one  is  a  real  rarity. 


A  lunch  break  gives  a 

welcome  rest  after  tramping! 

up  and  down  mountains 

all  morning,  and  a  bit  oft 

refreshment  does  wondern 

to  revive  both  man  and  I 

dog.  This  terrain  is  typical) 

of  the  high  mountain1 

"flats"  that  arc  often 

productive  of  birds.- 


pioneers  made  a  significant  contribution  to  grouse  range 
when  they  cleared  portions  of  the  virgin  forest  to  estab- 
lish farms.  Even  today  good  grouse  hunting  is  often 
found  around  old  deserted  clearings  reverting  to  forest 
winch  provides  the  variety  of  food  plants  grouse  utilize. 

In  more  extensive  forest  areas  grouse  habitat  can  be 
aided  by  thoughtful  lumbering  practices.  Timber  har- 
vests, particularly  clear-cutting  open  up  the  tree  canopy 
and  allow  brush  to  sprout  from  the  forest  floor.  This, 
like  any  other  good  practice,  can  be  carried  too  far 
though  and  the  grouse  and  other  forest  game  benefit  far 
more  from  several  small  cuts  rather  than  one.  large 
one.  Another  forest  practice  that  is  poor  for  grouse 
(and  just  about  everything  else)  is  the  conversion  of 
hardwood  stands  to  the  more  economical  conifers,  such 
as  pine.  A  pure  pine  stand  is  a  poor  area  for  wildlife 
and  grows  worse  each  year  after  the  trees  reach  pole 
size.  I  he  future  of  ruffed  grouse  depends  on  tne  land 
use  practices  in  its  habitat,  and  considering  the  bird's 
limited  range  in  this  state  only  a  few  environmentally 
destructive  practices  could  cause  significant  losses. 

There  is  a  certain  look  to  good  grouse  cover  that  is 
hard  to  describe  or  learn  except  by  experience.  It's 
open,  but  it's  not:  it's  brushy,  but  it  isn't.  There  is 
usually  some  break  in  the  surrounding  monotony  of  the 
forest  such  as  a  stone  or  brush  pile,  or  an  old  wash, 
a  logging  road,  etc..  which  to  the  experienced  eye 
spells  Ci-R-O-U-S-H.  Spring  seeps  and  the  flats  along 
streams  are  usually  good  in  the  southern  mountains, 
particularly  if  there  are  food  plants  nearby.  Any  brushy 
where  natural  forest  succession  is  taking  place, 
deserted   farm,   a  clear-cut  or  old   burn,   is 


potential    grouse    cover    and    should    be    thoroughly 
worked. 

Grouse  rarely  range  more  than  a  half  mile  so  they 
are  tied  to  the  food  sources  within  this  area.  Some 
hunters,  without  a  dog.  attempt  to  utilize  the  bird's 
food  preferences  as  an  indicator  of  where  the  birds  can 
be  found.  Grouse,  on  the  other  hand,  aren't  finicky  and. 
eat  just  about  everything.  One  study  in  Pennsylvania, 
showed  utilization  of  approximately  994  species  of 
plants  by  grouse.  Wild  grapes,  wintergreen,  apples,  and 
laurel  leaves  are  all  favorites  and  hunting  near  such 
a  food  is  always  a  good  bet. 

Since  the  range  of  grouse  food  is  so  incredibly  di- 
verse, many  hunters  are  doubtful  of  the  long  quoted 
tradition  that  a  dogless  hunter  who  knows  grouse  food 
has  the  key  to  success.  Actually  those  hunters  who 
know  the  food  sources  also  probably  have  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  grouse  in  the  area  that  they  are< 
hunting.  This  combination  of  knowledge  of  grouse  food 
and  habits  is  the  key  to  successful  hunting. 

Many  grouse  hunters  swear  by  dogs,  while  others 
swear  at  them.  This  is  forever  a  bone  of  contention 
where  bird  hunters  gather.  Most  agree  that  a  great  dog. 
adds  to  the  hunt  (great  grouse  dogs  come  along  about' 
once  or  maybe  twice  in  the  lifetime  of  a  hunter),  bull 
many  say  that  even  an  average  dog  is  better  than  nc 
dog.  The  grouse  dog  is  a  specialist,  not  likely  to  be; 
useful   on   pheasant   or  quail,   therefore   many   hunters 
can't  afford  to  keep  such  a  single-purpose  animal.  The 
English  setter  is  the  traditional  favorite  in  grouse  covers 
Irish  and  Gordon  setters  were  at  one  time  standard 
but  bench  breeding  which  ignored  hunting  skills  ant 
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3  general  desire  for  wide-ranging  dogs  has  led  to  a  de- 
ne in  the  use  of  these  breeds.  While  fast  dogs  are 
eferred  by  some,  others  want  a  slow,  close  working 
g  such  as  the  Brittany  Spaniel  and  German  Short- 
ir. 

The  subject  of  guns  and  shot  sizes  for  grouse,  like 
;  discussion  of  dogs,  is  likely  to  start  an  argument 
long  hunters.  Some  prefer  12  gauge  with  No.  6  shot, 
lile  others  insist  that  a  20  with  No.  IV2  or  No.  8  is 
:nty  of  gun.  Probably  more  important  than  gauge, 
mid  be  the  handling  qualities  of  the  gun.  A  light, 
X  handling  gun  is  the  best  for  scoring  on  the  rapidly 
dging  birds,  and  since  most  birds  are  seen  at  short 
lge  an  open  choke  is  a  definite  advantage.  Shot  size 
Duld  be  dictated  by  what  performs  best  in  your  gun. 
3St  grouse  shooting  is  snap  shooting  and  the  hunter 
o  is  familiar  with  his  weapon  will  have  the  best 
ance.  In  event  of  a  miss,  watch  the  bird;  since  grouse 
n't  fly  very  far,  the  bird  can  perhaps  be  reflushed 
er  for  another  shot. 
To  classify  the  grouse  as  an  upland  game  bird  is 


doubly  apt  in  Georgia.  The  grouse  range  in  the  moun- 
tains goes  up — and  up — and  on  up.  It  is  rugged  hunt- 
ing and  physically  taxing  so  weight  should  be  kept  to 
a  minimum.  A  light  gun,  shells,  a  light  lunch  and  food 
for  the  dog  are  about  all  that's  needed  for  a  day's  hunt. 
Even  in  cold  weather  the  hunter  should  not  dress  too 
warmly  since  the  exertion  of  clambering  up  and  down 
hills  all  day  will  keep  one  quite  warm.  Boots  should  be 
light  and  uninsulated,  the  best  soles  are  rugged  crepe 
composite  with  a  definite  heel  to  dig  in  on  down-slopes. 
Leather  soles  are  atrocious  in  the  mountains  unless  the 
hunter  would  rather  ski  than  hunt. 

Grouse  hunting  is  hunting  in  its  truest  sense.  The 
hunter  walks  (and  climbs)  rugged  miles  over  unspeak- 
able terrtain  for  the  relatively  rare  reward  of  a  flushed 
grouse.  He  sees  about  half  the  birds  flushed  and  has 
a  decent  shot  on  about  half  of  these  (any  grouse  in 
shotgun  range  is  a  decent  shot).  If  he  is  a  good  shot 
and  has  a  good  day,  he  might  hit  one  bird  out  of  three 
shot  at.  This  is  undoubtedly  madness,  but  it's  happy 
madness. 
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"At  the  beginning  of  this  project,  I  instructed 
our  own  employees,  our  engineering  firm  and 
our  consultants  that  when  designing  the  system 
for  the  treatment  of  our  wastes,  they  observe 
not  only  the  letter  of  the  laws  of  Georgia  and 
the  community,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  as 
well." 

— Howard  D.  Epstein 

President,  Interstate  Paper  Corporation 
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AN  DO  IT! 


By  Bob  Wilson 


#*-  * 


Who  would  expect  to  find  good  fishing  in  an  indus- 
trial water-treatment  pond?  Down  in  Riceboro,  Geor- 
gia, employees  of  Interstate  Paper  Corporation  do,  and 
take  good  strings  of  fat  fish  from  a  portion  of  the  kraft 
paper  mill's  water  treatment  facility,  and  find  the  fish 
delicious!  Waste  water  from  cotton  and  paper  mills  is 
frequently  blamed  for  fish  kills  or  waters  so  polluted 
that  fish  are  unfit  to  eat;  but  things  don't  have  to  be 
that  way. 

It  is  easy  these  days  to  find  industry  spokesmen  be- 
moaning the  pressure  of  "emotional  environmentalists." 
They  talk  of  over-reaction,  emotionalism,  and  a  lack  of 
thorough  investigation  and  sound  planning  before  point- 
ing an  accusing  finger  at  industry  as  an  unthinking  and 
uncaring  major  contributor  to  today's  pollution  woes. 
All  too  often  it  seems  that  these  protestations  are  sim- 
ply a  smoke-sreen  delaying  tactic  calculated  to  buy  time 
in  the  hope  that  the  current  public  interest  in  ecological 
matters  will  soon  pass. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  noteworthy  when  one  com- 
pany takes  the  pollution  problem  seriously,  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  its  actions  and  moves  ahead  to  meet  and 
eliminate  the  problem.  Interstate  Paper  Corporation, 
with  a  mill  at  Riceboro,  Georgia,  is  such  a  compny. 
Interstate  has  satisfied  the  requirements  established  by 
the  State  Water  Quality  Control  Board  and  has  ex- 
ceeded some,  and  continues  resarch  into  potential  pol- 
lution problems  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
mill. 

Georgia  has  its  share  of  industries  that  are  guilty  of 
wholesale  degradation  of  the  environment,  and  cotton 


and  paper  mills,  as  a  group,  lead  the  pack.  Georgia  has 
escaped  much  of  the  serious  pollution  problems  suf- 
fered by  many  of  the  industrial  states  to  the  north  by 
virtue  of  a  kind  of  benign  neglect.  But  more  and  more 
industries  are  finding  it  in  their  best  interests  to  move 
to  Georgia  or  open  a  regional  plant  here.  Industrial 
pollution  is  already  with  us  and  the  potential  exists  for 
it  to  get  much  worse. 

In  1965.  R.  S.  "Rock"  Howard  of  the  Georgia  Water 
Quality  Control  Board  laid  down  rigid  standards  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment  when  Interstate 
sought  to  build  its  mill  at  Riceboro.  The  requirements 
set  by  Howard  were  more  stringent  than  any  previous 
restrictions  on  industrial  pollution.  Howard  turned 
down  three  separate  plans  that  Interstate  put  forward 
to  meet  the  anti-pollution  requirements.  Fortunately 
lor  everyone  concerned,  engineers  and  consultants  at 
Interstate  came  up  with  a  fourth  plan  which  received 
approval.  Interstate  got  approval  for  their  plant  site, 
the  local  economy  got  a  boost,  new  jobs  were  created, 
and  the  coastal  marshlands  were  protected. 

Interstate  did.  of  course,  have  an  advantage  in  meet- 
ing anti-pollution  standards  in  that  it  was  possible  to 
incorporate  pollution  abatement  requirements  into  the 
initial  planning  and  construction  of  the  plant  at  Rice- 
boro. The  company  has  done  more  than  was  required 
by  the  Water  Quality  Control  Board  and  has  installed 
several  safet)  devices  and  back-up  systems  to  prevent 
even  accidental  pollution  spills. 

tcrstate  funded  a  four-year  study  conducted  by  the 

nivcrsit)  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute  at  Sapelo  Island 

lor  any  adverse  effects  caused  on  the  shrimp, 

other  marine   life   of  the   North   Newport 

nc's   Sound   and   adjacent  estaurine 

<l\    could    uncover   no   adverse   effects. 

ant  manager  William  Verross, 


the  treated  mill  effluent  has  a  higher  oxygen  conteni 
and  is  clearer  to  the  eye  when  it  is  discharged  than  the 
waters  of  Riceboro  Creek  into  which  it  is  released. 

Water  pours  from  the  kraft  mill  a  dark  chocolate 
color,  and  the  first  step  in  making  the  water  fit  for  th(, 
environment  is  the  removal  of  the  color.  In  developing 
an  effective  system  for  this  color  removal.  Interstate, 
was  assisted  by  a  federal  grant  from  the  Water  Qualit} 
Administration  to  help  defray  initial  construction  costs 
Of  the  $2.7  million  company  officials  estimate  pollu 
tion  controls  have  cost  at  the  mill  site,  the  federal  fund: 
have  provided  less  than  $.5  million. 

After  color  removal  and  primary  treatment,  thi 
water  moves  into  a  650-acre  oxidation  lake.  Long  dike 
almost  cut  the  lake  into  smaller  ponds  and  force  th< 
water  to  zig-zag  across  the  lake  several  times  before 
it  reaches  the  outfall  at  Riceboro  Creek.  As  a  sort  oi 
early-warning  system.  Interstate  has  stocked  this  lak 
with  bass  and  bream.  A  sudden  fish  kill  in  the  lak 
would  signal  that  something  had  gone  amiss,  and  th 
outflow  could  be  cut  off. 

The  fish  seem  to  thrive  on  the  aquatic  life  in  th  ( 
pond,   and   mill   employees  enjoy  the   side   benefit  c  . 
fishing  privileges  in  the  lake.  Unfortunately,  insuranc  i 
requirements  have  caused   the   company  to   limit   th 
fishing  to  employees  only  by  permit.  A  log-book,  o  , 
register  kept  as  a  record  of  permits  and  fishing  activit 
on  the  lake,  shows  fishing  varies  from  fair  to  excellen 
and  a  lot  of  fish  have  come  out  of  the  lake  in  the  pas  j 
year. 

Unhappily,  fishing  in  Interstate's  treatment  lak. 
eventually  may  have  to  be  eliminated.  Mill  officia1; 
lace  the  possibility  of  having  to  remove  the  fish  ;: 
some  point  because  the  oxidation  lake  may  not  be  abM 
to  continue  to  support  fish  life  while  performing  i \i 
primary    purpose:    that    of   biological    stabilization    < .: 


Many  of  these  pipes  and  towers,  related  to 
the  plants  pollution  control  program,  are 
not  required  to  meet  the  Georgia  Water 
Quality  Control  Board  standards,  but  have 
been  installed  by  company  officials  to  "ob- 
serve not  only  the  letter  of  the  laws  of 
Georgia  and  the  community,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  law  as  well." 


Bill  Bates  hooks  a  frisky  bream  in  the  lower 
bay  of  the  water  treatment  pond,  and  adds 
the  fish  to  his  stringer.  Plant  employees  re- 
port that  the  fish  tastes  fine,  too! 

Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


e  water  from  the  mill.  This  possibility  has  come 
it  by  the  use,  starting  early  this  year,  of  aged  stump- 
dd  as  a  secondary  source  of  wood  fiber,  replacing 
conserving  substantial  quantities  of  trees  from  the 
g  forest. 

he  processing  of  stumpwood  has  doubled  the  pol- 
n  load  going  into  the  treatment  lake  and  is  requir- 
tnore  and  more  of  the  lake's  capacity  to  assimilate 
neutralize  oxygen-consuming  materials  in  the 
r.  As  a  consequence,  the  entire  lake  area  is  in- 
singly  needed  to  assure  that  the  oxygen  content 
he  water  is  near  saturation  before  it  is  released 
the  receiving  stream.  "The  objective  of  our  treat- 
t  system,  including  the  oxidation  lake,  is  to  see  that 
treated  effluent  meets  state  standards  and  in  no 
harms  the  waters  of  the  streams  into  which  we 
large,"  Verross  says.  "That  objective  will  continue 
;  met." 

ther  wildlife  is  attracted  by  the  lake,  too.   Deer 

cs  can  be  found  along  the  five-mile  shoreline  almost 

morning.   Watrefowl   find  the  rich,   shallow  lake 

suited  to  their  needs.  Ducks  and  graceful  wading 

I ;  are  frequent  visitors  in  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

s  Verross  points  out,  the  mill  is  not  there  to  create 

lg  facilities  or  to  win  awards  such  as  that  recently 

i  ded  the  company  by  the  Sports  Foundation  for 

sanding  water  pollution   prevention   during    1970. 

:  purpose  of  the  mill  is  to  operate  efficiently  and 

1  tably.  Significantly,  this  hasn't  been  looked  at  as 

'  either  .  .  .  or"  proposition. 

i  terstate  Paper  Corporation  has  proven  that  pollu- 
i  effluent  from  a  kraft  paper  mill  can  be  successfully 
i  led  up  and  not  simply  dumped  into  the  nearest 
:  m  or  lake.  Of  chief  importance  is  the  fact  that 
reatment  of  its  waste  water  does  not  keep  the  mill 
5    showing  a  profit  or  remaining  competitive.      x» 
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Br'er  Rabbit  has  always  been  popular  with  Georgia  hunters,  from  bank  presidents  to  farm 
boys.  A  decline  in  this  species  provoked  widespread  concern  and  stimulated  a  study  on  the 
state's  rabbit  population. 


Photo  by  Ted  Bor 
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RABBIT 
REPORT 
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T  seems  that  hardly  a  day  goes  t^ 
during  hunting  season  without  somt 
one  commenting  that  there  seem  t: 
he  fewer  rabbits  than  there  used  t: 
be.  Rabbit  hunters  naturally  want  t. 
know  why,  and  what  could  be  don 
to  reverse  the  trend. 

Responding    to    growing    inqnirit . 
by   sportsmen,   the   Game   and   Fis- 
Department  financed  a  study  of  co 
tontail  rabbits  from   1965-1968.  Tl; 
study  was  carried  out  by  Dr.  Mieha 
Pelton    (now    assistant    professor    < 
forestry  at  the  University  of  Tenne 
see).  Dr.  James  Jenkins  and  Dr.  D.  ) 
Provost    (both    professor   of   wildli 
management     at    the    University    i 
Georgia).    The    results   of  this   stu(  J 


:re  published  in  Georgia  GAME  & 
SH  in  December  of  1968.  It  found 
at  indeed  there  were  less  rabbits 
an  there  used  to  be. 
Tht  real  significance  of  the  study 
is  not  that  it  "discovered"  an  ob- 
dus  decline  in  the  rabbit  popula- 
m,  but  that  it  contributed  a  great 
al  to  the  understanding  of  why  the 
cline  was  occurring.  The  basis  of 
;  decline,  according  to  the  study, 
is  that  rabbit  habitat  has  declined, 
iite  simply  this  means  that  rabbits 
■re  running  out  of  a  place  to  live. 
iere  were  other  factors,  of  course, 
of  which  were  studied,  but  the 
ss  of  suitable  habitat  seems  to  be 
i  root  of  the  rabbit  problem  in 
iorgia.  In  addition  to  pointing  out 
at  cottontails  were  experiencing 
lousing  shortage,  the  study  yielded 
luable  insight  into  the  other  major 
:tors  governing  rabbit  populations. 
The  Georgia  rabbit  study  agreed 
th  many  other  wildlife  studies,  that 
tural  predation  is  not  a  significant 
;tor  in  causing  a  drastic  decline  in 
species  if  good  habitat  is  available, 
is  indicated  that  natural  predators 


in  an  area  contribute  to  healthy  game 
populations  in  several  ways.  Preda- 
tors such  as  hawks,  owls,  foxes,  etc., 
tend  to  prey  mainly  on  small  rodents 
such  as  field  mice  and  cotton  rats 
which  compete  with  the  rabbit  for 
food  and  cover.  The  predators  can 
also  prevent  the  outbreak  of  disease, 
such  as  tularemia,  by  eliminating 
prime  carriers  such  as  cotton  rats, 
removing  diseased  rabbits,  and  keep- 
ing the  population  within  healthy 
limits. 

Predation  by  free-ranging  dogs  and 
cats  is  a  more  critical  problem  for 
several  reasons.  They  are  more  nu- 
merous than  wild  predators,  they  tend 
to  be  concentrated  in  smaller  areas, 
and  because  of  their  association  with 
man  they  will  not  leave  an  area  when 
the  prey  population  drops. 

Parasites  and  disease  become  im- 
portant limiting  factors  when  a  pop- 
ulation exceeds  its  natural  limits  due 
to  a  lack  of  natural  predation,  or 
harvest  by  man.  In  rabbits,  the  best 
example  is  tularemia,  sometimes 
called  rabbit  fever. 

Tularemia  and  other  forms  of  dis- 


ease are  not  blamed  for  the  rabbit 
decline  since  population  density  over 
the  state  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  an 
outbreak  of  epidemic  proportions. 
The  rabbits  have  also  declined  at  a 
slower  rate  than  would  be  evident  if 
disease  were  the  major  factor. 

Overharvest  by  man  can  cause  a 
decline  in  rabbit  poulations  in  cer- 
tain special  cases.  In  an  area  in  which 
the  habitat  is  poor  and  the  rabbits  are 
already  in  trouble,  they  can  be 
hunted  or  trapped  out.  However,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  in  areas 
of  good  habitat  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  deplete  a  rabbit  population  by 
sport  hunting. 

Habitat  seems  to  be  the  crux  of 
the  rabbit  decline.  A  human  popla- 
tion  shift  from  farm  to  urban  areas 
has  created  a  two  edged  attack  on 
rabbit  habitat.  The  farms  have  re- 
verted to  forest,  and  the  expanded 
urban  areas  and  attendant  develop- 
ments have  removed  large  tracts  of 
rabbit-producing  land. 

Rabbits  are  creatures  of  the  "edge," 
that  is,  they  prefer  the  brushy  fallow 
area  where  the  forest  gives  way  to 


ese  hunters  are  working  through  prime  rabbit  habitat  in  an  old  field  lying  fallow  and 
>wn  up  to  brush.  In  a  few  years  the  forest  will  reclaim  such  an  area,  making  it  less  suit- 
e  for  rabbits. 
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fields.  (See  "Better  Habitat  for  Better 
Hunting,"  Georgia  GAME  &  FISH, 
April,  1971.)  This  brush  provides 
rabbits  with  food,  cover  from  their 
enemies,  and  a  place  to  rear  their 
young. 

The  forest  provides  little  food  or 
cover  alter  the  mature  tree  canopy 
shades  the  ground,  eliminating  any 
significant  brush  growth.  The  new 
forestry  concept  of  even-age  manage- 
ment and  the  practice  of  clear-cut- 
ting may  be  a  partial  answer  to  this 
problem,  provided  escape  cover  is 
present.  A  clear-cut  opens  up  the  for- 
est, allowing  regeneration  in  brush, 
and  creating  good  habitat  for  rabbits 
tor  five  to  seven  years.  After  that 
time  it  is  no  longer  good  rabbit  habi- 
tat, due  to  the  maturing  of  the  forest. 

Land  owners  who  would  like  more 
rabbits  on  their  land  can  improve  the 
habitat  with  little  trouble.  Leaving  a 
few  brushy,  fallow  spots  around  the 


fields,  and  a  few  brushpiles  can  do 
a  lot  for  the  rabbit  population.  Strips 
along  fence  rows,  ditches,  and  wood- 
lot  edges  are  the  places  which  can  be 
utilized  without  losing  any  cropland. 
A  few  food  strips  near  the  cover  areas 
will  also  pay  dividends  in  cottontails. 
Oats,  wheat,  lespedeza,  and  clover  are 
all  good  bunny  food.  These  food  plot 
and  cover  areas  produce  best  when 
they  are  spread  around  an  area  rather 
than  concentrated. 

The  cottontail  rabbit  is  a  prolific 
animal  and  maintains  his  own  popu- 
lation quite  well  where  their  is  ample 
habitat.  It  is  true  that  rabbits  are  not 
as  plentiful  now  as  they  were  when 
agriculture  was  the  economic  main- 
stay of  the  state,  but  the  population 
seems  to  be  doing  well  in  the  areas 
which  serve  their  needs.  The  best 
thing  man  can  do  is  recognize  these 
needs  and  manage  his  land  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  for  them.  >*► 


This  bunny  is  in 

some  prime  escape 

cover  that  serves  as 

his  protection 

against  enemies.  If  a 

predator  approaches 

from  one  side,  Mr. 

Rabbit  makes  it  out 

the  back  way.  This 

protection  is 

necessary  to  a  good 

rabbit  population 

and  as  farmlands 

revert  to  forest  or  to 

clean,  intensive 

agriculture,  brush 

piles  and  thickets 

are  becoming 

more  scarce. 
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Dr.  Pelton  sets  a  "rabbit  box"  to  take  live  specimens  for  study  of  their  physical  condition. 
Such  research  is  important  since  the  condition  of  the  individual  rabbits  captured  will  be 
indicative  of  the  population  at  large. 
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It's  No  Joke! 


By  Ricky  Florea 


About  the  Author 

Ricky  Florea 

55^  ifc 
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When  Ricky  Florea,  15,  of 
Stone  Mountain,  isn't  hunting  or 
fishing,  he's  thinking  about  it. 
He  particularly  likes  hunting  for 
squirrels,  doves  and  quail,  and 
fishing  in  small  creeks  and  ponds 
close  to  home. 

Ricky  was  born  in  Florida,  but 
moved  to  the  Atlanta  area  at  age 
2.  The  student  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain High  School  hopes  to  find  a 
career  for  himself  in  conserva- 
tion work. 


Laugh  and  brag  about  getting  away 
with  shooting  over  the  limit?  Let's 
get  one  thing  straight  .  .  .  it's  no  joke! 

Sure,  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
will  break  the  law  when  they  can  get 
away  with  it,  and  then  brag  about 
what  the)  have  (.lone.  They  laugh  and 
joke  about  it.  and  maybe  their  friends 
think  it's  funny,  too. 

Let's  hope  that  someday,  before 
too  long,  those  who  do  take  over  the 
limit,  or  take  game  out  of  season. 
will  find  a  wildlife  ranger  looking 
over  their  shoulder.  A  ranger,  how- 
ever, has  a  lot  of  territory  to  cover, 
chances  are  good  that  lawbreakers 
will  eventually  be  caught,  but  rangers 
can't  watch  everybody  all  the  time. 

Hunters  shouldn't  keep  within  the 
law  simply  because  of  the  danger  of 
being  caught,  anyway.  There  are  tar 
better  reasons  tor  obeying  the  law. 

Look  ;it  it  this  way  .  .  .  you  like 
lo  hunt,  don't  you?  Well,  how  long 
would  you  like  to  hunt'.'  Today?  How 
about    tom  And    next    week'.' 

Next  year?  I  en  or  20  years  from 
now'.' 


If  you're  serious  about  hunting  and 
want  to  continue  to  enjoy  it,  that 
should  be  reason  enough  to  obey  the 
law.  Suppose  everyone  disregarded 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations.  In  a 
very  short  time,  you  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  where  to  fish  or  hunt  .  .  . 
because  there  would  be  no  hunting  or 
fishing. 

It's  \er\  important  to  realize  that 
laws  are  not  made  simpl\  to  prevent 
us  from  doing  what  we  want  to  do. 
Laws  are  made  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  always  be  a  continuing  crop 
of  wildlife.  Season  and  bag  limits  are 
set  so  that  the  natural  surplus  of  game 
will  be  harvested.  This  leaves  enough 
game  so  that  natural  reproduction 
will  keep  game  populations  contin- 
uing at  a  good  level,  providing  plentv 
of  hunting  for  everyone. 

It  takes  teamwork  .  .  .  teamwork 
on  your  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Game  and  Fish  Department. 
Working  together,  we  can  always 
have  cood  hunting.  Evcrj  time  some- 
one fails  to  do  Ins  share,  however, 
everyone  is  hurt. 


You  say  that  so  many  people  t; 
more  than  the  limit  that  you  sho'i 
be  able  to  do  so.  too.  Well,  m 
people  stay  within  the  law.  So  lil 
turn  it  around  .  .  .  most  people  oil 
the  law.  why  shouldn't  you?  /! 
don't  forget,  those  that  don't  mak 
harder  for  you  to  have  a  good  |l 
afield. 

Well,  you  say,  since  most  pec 
obey  the  law.  maybe  it  doesn't  1 
so  much  for  me.  just  one  person 
go  over  the  bag  limit  just  a  little 
You   say   that   you  don't  always 
your  limit,  and  besides,  you  don't 
to  go   hunting  very  often.   Surcl" 
doesn't  hurt  to  go  over  the  limit 
this  once. 

Come  on.  now.  You  know  be 
If  you  break  the  law  once,  it's  ea 
to  do  it  again  .  .  .  and  again, 
limits  are  not  set  as  a  guarantet 
success.  It  doesn't  assure  you 
right  to  take  so  much  game  for  el 
da>  you  hunt.  Daily  limits  are 
that  .  .  .  the  maximum  amoun 
game  you  can  take  in  one  da) 
hunting.   Your  chances  of  eettir 


limit  are  taken  into  consideration 
en  limits  are  set  by  Game  and  Fish 
wtment  officials. 
Jut,  you  say,  you're  just  one  per- 
.  How  much  damage  can  just  one 
son  do?  Think  again.  Everyone 
)  hunts  is  jus:  one  person.  Every- 
e  a  single  person  breaks  the 
,  there  is  more  and  more  pressure 
wildlife,  and  everyone's  chances 
hurt  for  having  a  good  day  next 

lemember,  you're  part  of  the  team, 
ou  don't  do  what  you're  supposed 
weryone  on  the  team  is  hurt.  Have 

ever  seen  a  football  game  where 
all  carrier  seemed  sure  to  make  a 
d  run,  then  an  opposing  player 
le,  apparently  out  of  nowhere,  to 
:e  a  tackle?  How  did  he  get  there? 

answer  is  easy  .  .  .  someone  on 
ball  carrier's  team  didn't  do  his 

Your  team  was  hurt. 
Jow  you  say  you  didn't  know  the 

You  didn't  know  what  the  limit 
,  or  the  season,  or  other  regula- 
s. 

'hat's  no  excuse.  You  went  to  the 
ble  to  find  a  place  to  hunt,  you 
a  gun,  and  learned  how  to  use  it. 
akes  very,  very  little  trouble  to 
n  what  the  regulations  are.  That's 
r  responsibility.  You  can  always 
the  latest  regulation  booklet  by 
ing  or  phoning  the  Game  and 
i  Department.  The  address  and 
ne   number   are   in   the   front   of 

magazine.  If  you  don't  have  one, 

for  one  .  .  .  right  away! 

>o  you  want  your  team  to  win  or 


the 
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DR.  MARLAND  NAMED 
DIRECTOR  OF  MARSHLAND 
PROTECTION 

Dr.  Frederick  Charles  Marland 
has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Marshland  Protection,  and  assumed 
his  duties  on  December  1.  Marland 
will  advise  the  Coastal  Mashlands 
Protection  Agency,  the  Game  and 
Fish  Department  and  other  state 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned 
with  the  protection  and  development 
of  the  marshlands. 

"I  believe  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Mar- 
land's  caliber  will  provide  a  valuable 
service  to  the  people  of  Georgia," 
Game  and  Fish  Director  Joe  D.  Tan- 
ner said.  "He  will  provide  scientific 
investigations  of  projects  proposed  to 

lose?  Do  you  want  to  keep  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  have  good  hunting 
and  fishing?  Then  you'll  have  to  do 
your  job  as  a  team  member. 

If  you  don't,  it  won't  be  funny.  If 
you're  caught,  and  have  to  pay  a  fine, 
you  won't  be  laughing  then.  Even  if 
you're  not  caught,  it  will  hurt  you. 
Laws  aren't  for  fun  .  .  .  and  that's  no 
joke!  >*» 


the  Coastal  Marshlands  Protection 
Agency,  and  he  will  give  scientific 
advice  to  the  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment on  matters  concerning  the 
marshes." 

The  Georgia  Coastal  Marshlands 
Protection  Agency  is  an  autonomous 
division  of  the  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment and  is  empowered  to  issue 
permits,  obtain  injunctions,  set  pen- 
alties and  to  provide  for  policing.  Its 
main  function  is  to  grant  a  uniform 
protection  to  Georgia's  marshlands 
and  insure  an  orderly  development 
of  the  area  without  damaging  the 
natural  habitat.  The  Mashland  Agen- 
cy is  composed  of  seven  members: 
Director  of  Game  and  Fish,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Ocean  Science  Cen- 
ter of  the  Atlantic,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  Georgia  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Board,  Executive  Director  of 
Georgia  Ports  Authority,  Director  of 
Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade,  the  Attorney  General  and  Di- 
rector of  Coastal  Area  Planning  and 
Development  Commission. 

A  native  of  North  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  received  B.S.  degrees 
in  biology  and  mathematics  from 
Union  College  in  Barbourville,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1955.  He  received  his  M.S. 
in  oceanography  from  Texas  A  &  M 
in  1958  and  Ph.D.  in  limnology  from 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1967. 
Dr.  Marland,  his  wife,  Sarita,  and 
their  children,  Vanessa  and  Ross,  re- 
side on  Sapelo  Island. 

Bob  Baker  of  the  Georgia  Game 
and  Fish  Department  will  continue 
to  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Marshland  Agency.  Application  for 
permits  should  be  presented  to  Bob 
Baker,  Executive  Secretary,  Coastal 
Marshlands  Protection  Agency,  270 
Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30334  —  (404)  656-3534. 
— Marvin  Tye 
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Book   Reviews 

Home  Book  of  Taxidermy  and 
Tanning 

By  Gerald  J.  Grantz 
Stackpole   Books,   Harrisburg,   Penn- 
sylvania. 160  pages,  $7.95. 

If  the  number  of  inquiries  received 
at  the  Public  Relations  office  at  the 
Game  and  Fish  Department  is  any  in- 
dication, a  lot  of  people  think  they 
would  like  to  tan  or  preserve  a  deer 
hide  or  the  skin  of  a  small  animal. 
Many  are  discouraged  when  they  learn 
that  tanning  is  something  of  a  long, 
drawn-out  process.  Some  things  take 
time,  and  tanning  is  one  of  them. 

A  few  of  the  more  adventuresome 
types  would  like  to  try  their  hand  at 
taxidermy  and  actually  mount  their 
trophies  themselves.  More  often  than 
not,  a  disastrous  first  attempt  either 
causes  them  to  give  up  the  whole 
project  or  search  out  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

The  Home  Book  of  Taxidermy 
and  Tanning,  by  Gerald  J.  Grantz, 
contains  a  wealth  of  information  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  do  it  himself  in 
a  minimum  of  time.  One  very  good 
incentive  for  doing  it  yourself  is  the 
six  months  to  a  year  delay  in  having 
tanning  or  taxidermy  done  commer- 
cially. 

Grantz  takes  the  reader  step-by- 
step  through  tanning  and  mounting, 
giving  a  wealth  of  helpful  tips  and 
listing  the  necessary  formulas.  From 
making  buckskin  to  tanning,  to  mount- 
ing a  trophy  or  preserving  a  snake 
skin,  and  everything  in  between, 
( irantz  covers  it  all. 

Home  Book  of  Smoke-cooking 

\ll   \l  .   I'lSII  ,V  (  ,  \\|| 

By  Jack  Sleight  and  Raymond  Hull 
Stackpole    Books.    Harrisburg.    Penn- 
s_\  Ivania.  160  pages.  $7.95. 

Included  in  the  reawakened  interest 
lor  things  and  processes  of  old  is  the 
art  of  smoke-cooking.  Those  who  take 
a  certain  pride  in  having  done  it  them- 
selves    include     many     outdoorsmen. 
Even  those  in  the  chairbound,  foot- 
ball-on-TV  bunch  king  for  a  plentiful 
suppl)    of    those    spicy    smoke-cured 
strips  of  meat  called  jerky  that  goes 
;l>  with  their  favorite  beverage. 
With    proper    smoke-cooking,    the 
hunter  or  hiker  will   always  have   a 
il  or  chewy  jerky  to  give 
iroughout  a  long  day's 
out   fisherman  can 
nself  a   veritable  gourmet 
ide  (      -afcl>   preserve 


his  fish  for  later  cooking  at  home. 

The  Home  Book  of  Smoke-cook- 
ing Meat,  Fish  &  Game,  by  Jack 
Sleight  and  Raymond  Hull,  tells  the 
novice  just  how  to  get  started.  Surpris- 
ingly, it  really  isn't  very  difficult  to 
turn  out  delicious  smoked  foods. 

Detailed  instructions  are  given  for 
the  construction  of  various  types  of 
smoke  ovens  from  simple  temporary 
"field  expedient'"  smoking  set-ups  to 
an  elaborate  brick  smoke  oven  and 
barbecue  pit.  Also  helpful,  are  some 
tips  on  boning  out  meat  and  filleting 
fish,  starting  a  charcoal  fire,  and  sea- 
soning. 

The  book  is  a  must  if  you  want  to 
get  involved  in  smoke-cooking  food 
with  assurance  of  success. 

— B.  W. 
*      *      * 
Grouse  and  Grouse  Hunting 
By  Frank  Woolner.   192  pp..  $7.50, 
Crown  Publishers 

A  practical  how-to  manual  on 
grouse  hunting,  a  layman's  text  on 
the  ruffed  grouse,  and  an  excellent 
piece  of  upland  hunting  literature  .  .  . 
grouse  and  grouse  hunting  com- 
bines all  of  these  into  a  single  volume 
by  Frank  Woolner.  It  is  a  book  about 
grouse  hunting  written  for  grouse 
hunters  by  one  of  their  own  kind, 
who  just  happens  to  be  a  top-notch 
writer.  Woolner's  practical  sugges- 
tions and  nuts-and-bolts  style  make 
this  an  immensely  instructional  book 
and  effectively  save  it  from  being  just 
an  enjoyable  but  essentially  useless 
piece  of  artful  literature. 

The  inspiration  and  knowledge  for 
this  book  sprang  from  the  northeast- 
ern coverts  where  the  ruffed  grouse 
reigns  supreme  as  the  ultimate  game 
bird,  but  it  is  by  no  means  localized. 
Most  of  the  discussion  of  grouse  guns, 
dogs,  favored  habitat  and  lifestyle  are 
universal  to  Bonasa  umbellas  and  are 
equally  as  useful  to  the  hunter  mired 
to  his  boot  tops  in  an  alder  bog  in 
Michigan  as  to  the  man  tangled  in  a 
laurel  slick  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians. 

Aside  from  the  strictly  how-to 
chapters  there  is  a  wealth  of  grouse 
lore  contained  within  the  pages  of 
this  book.  Grouse  habits  and  predi- 
lections are  examined,  as  is  the  fus- 
ion and  the  future  of  grouse  hunting. 
Of  particular  interest  is  a  unique 
chapter  on  the  market  hunter's  hey- 
day that  deals  quite  realistically  with 
liiis  obscure  and  much  maligned 
period. 

If  ihis  book  were  to  be  indeed  on 
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Letters  of  general  interest  will  be  used 
possible.  Letters  must  be  brief  and  to  t. 
point.  The  number  of  letters  received  pi 
vents  as  from  using  all  letters.  When  se 
eral  letters  on  the  same  subject  are  receiv 
the  editors  reserve  the  right  to  use  ok 
those  which  cover  the  subject  best.  Lettt 
should  be  signed;  however,  names  will  ' 
withheld  upon  request. 

LICENSE   MONEY 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I  like  yo 
magazine.  I  think  that  it  is  a  great  help  for  tl1 
Georgia  sportsmen.  It  keeps  us  up  to  date  ( 
where,  and  how  to  hunt.  And  it  tells  us  the  be« 
spots  to  find  different  game. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  something  about  t1' 
increase  in  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  I  c; 
all  for  it,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  used  for  ne^ 
Management  Areas,  because  as  time  goes  c 
more  and  more  land  is  being  populated  a 
people  are  closing  their  land  to  people  \ 
hunting. 

I    am    a    Police   Officer    in    Monroe,   Georgia 
realize   how   hard   it   is  for  the  Wildlife   Range 
to  catch  violators.  We  have  people  in  our  cout 
that   hunt   deer   all    summer    long,   and   we   he: 
fewer  deer  as  a   result  of  it.   I  have  been   sco% 
ing  a  spot  all  summer  to  hunt  deer  on,  and  C3 
day   I   was  talking   to  one  of   my   neighbors  c' 
he  had   killed  two  bucks  off  the  land   I   was  <! 
ing    to   hunt  on    (killed   this   summer).    I   told  i: 
local   Ranger  about  these   people   hunting   an- 
almost  had  to  fight  three  of  them  about  it.  I   I 
most   made   enemies   with    some   of  them    unt  j 
told  them  how  these  people  were  cheating  th^ 
of    something   that   was   as   much   theirs   as   a  |i 
one  else's. 

Steve  Chapman 
Covington 

New  Wildlife  Management  Areas  are  one  i  i; 
jor  item  toward  which  the   increased   revenu    ,i 
being    applied.     Four    nqw    Management    Ar  ( 
wee  opened   up  this   year,   and  six   more  ar  ( 
have    been    leased    this    year.    Negotiations     I 
currently  underway  for  several  more  areas.    I 
additional  revenue  has  also  permitted  the  "b  t 
ing   up"  of   Georgia's  force  of  Wildlife   Ram  s 
through    additicnal    personnel    and    training 
more    people   were   as    responsible    as   you,     t 
would  report  violators  instead  of  listening  at  ? 
tively    to    their    boasts    of    breaking    the    law 
would    greatly    help    our    efforts    to    curb    vi  I. 


one  merit  alone  though,  it  would  h  I 
to  be  Woolner's  view   of  the  gro  || 
itself.  Recurrent  throughout  the  b<  H 
is  the  author's  attempt  to  pass  or 
the  reader  not  only  his  knowledge  c 
but  his  feeling  for  the  ruffed  groi  1 
It  is  the  view  that  a  grouse  should  1 
pursued  and  taken  by  men  who   i 
preciate  him  for  what  he  is.  a  rig 
and  noble  gamebird.  Woolner's  t  I 
OgJ    max    be  limited,  his  advice  <.  3  ' 
matic  and  old  fashioned,  but  he  cd ' 
be  faulted  for  his  sensivity  or  spc  JL 
manship.  — A.  '■ 


.  As  long  as  violators  meet  with  favorable 
>nse  to  such  boasts,  instead  of  reproach, 
II  keep  doing  it.  We  need  stronger  public 
on  against  violators! 

MORE  LICENSE  MONEY 

.aw  the  November  issue  of  GAME  &  FISH 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  letting  the 
smen  of  Georgia  know  how  their  Rangers 
being  trained  and  how  the  money  from 
licenses  is  being  used. 

d  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  chance  to 
<  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission  and  Win- 
er-Western for  putting  on  the  gun  safety 
e  this  August  and  making  the  sportsmen 
is  country  more  aware  of  safety. 

Derk  Allison 
Atlanta 

CONNECTICUT  YANKEE 
ENJOYS  MAGAZINE 

iave  been  reading  your  magazine  for  the 
few  months  and  have  enjoyed  your  articles 
.irkey  and  deer  hunting,  and  really  like 
archery  articles. 

nneday  in  the  near  future  I  hope  to  come 
)  and  do  a  little  hunting  myself;  my  friends 
jomingdale  claim  that  it  is  the  best  around 
I   see). 

ep  up  the  good  work,  you  seem  to  be  do- 
great  job  from  what  I've  read  in  GEORGIA 
E  &  FISH. 

Warren  Pond 
Kent,  Connecticut 

SPORTSMAN? 

vould  like  to  nominate  for  "Sportsman  of 
ear"  the  gentleman  who  ran  me  and  my 
y  off  his  club's  leased  land.  We  explained 
we  had  shot  a  four-pointer  on  our  side, 
;n  a  leg  and  were  tracking  blood  when  we 
;d  the  line.  Our  sportsman  told  us  to  get 
id  the  wounded  deer  be  damned, 
hecked  with  the  State  Game  and  Fish  De- 
lent,  County  Sheriff's  Department,  and  the 
ty  Solicitor.  They  all  concurred  that  this 
was  legally  right,  but  morally  wrong, 
law  enforcement  officers  can  follow  crimi- 
3ut  of  their  jurisdiction  when  in  "hot  pur- 
it  would  seem  that  our  valuable  wildlife 
ven  some  such  need  to  apprehend  when 
ded. 

R.  Terrell  Stanley 

Macon 

would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the 
ion  of  sportsmanship  if  your  "nominee" 
accompanied  you  and  your  partner  and 
d  you  locate  and  dispatch  the  deer. 

RECIPE  READER 

sceived  my  November,  1971   GAME  &  FISH 

zine  and  enjoyed  it  very   much,  especially 

ame  cooking  section. 

I  deer  season  is  open  and  quite  a  few  deer 

already  been  killed,  and  I  am  looking  for- 

to  trying  some  of  the  recipes  listed  in  the 

zine.    However,    I    have   been   cooking   deer 

•veral  years. 

m  sending  a  list  of  names  and  I  would  be 

if  you  would  mail  a  copy  of  the  November 

to  them. 

m  sending  a  check  for  $2.00.   Use  one  dol- 

r  my  subscription  and  the  other  dollar  for 

zines  for  my  friends. 

Mrs.  Lester  Love 
Cornelia 

received  more  comments  from  our  readers 
s  gamefood  section  in  the  November  issue 
on  any  other  recent  feature.  Copies  of  any 
issue  of  GAME  &  FISH  can  be  ordered  at 
nts  each,   but  not  all   issues  are  available. 


Sportsman's 
Calendar 


RACCOON:  (1)  Oct.  16,  1971,  through 
Feb.  29,  1972,  in  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb, 
Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  El- 
bert, and  all  counties  north  of  those  listed. 
Bag  limit  one  (1)  per  night  per  person. 

(2)  All  counties  south  of  the  above 
named  counties  are  open  year  round  for  the 
taking  of  raccoons.  No  bag  limit. 

SQUIRREL:  Statewide  season  is  Oct.  16, 

1971,  through  Feb.  29,  1972.  Bag  limit  ten 
(10)  daily. 

QUAJL:  November  20,  1971,  through 
February  29,  1972.  Statewide  season.  Bag 
limit  twelve  (12)  daily;  possession  limit 
thirty-six  (36). 

RABBIT:  (1)  November  20,  1971, 
through  January  31,  1972,  in  the  counties 
of  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett, 
Hall,  Habersham,  and  all  counties  north 
of  those  listed  will  be  open  for  rabit  hunt- 
ing. Bag  limit  five  (5)  daily. 

(2)  November  20,  1971,  through  Febru- 
ary 29,  1972,  in  all  counties  south  of  the 
above  listed  counties.  Bag  limit  ten  (10) 
daily. 

WOODCOCK:  November  20,  1971, 
through  January  23,  1972.  The  daily  bag 
limit  shall  be  five  (5)  and  the  possession 
limit  shall  be  ten  (10).  Shooting  hours  are 
from  one-half  half  hour  before  sunrise 
until  sunset. 

COMMON  (WILSON'S)  SNIPE:  De- 
cember   11.    1971,    through    February    13, 

1972.  The  daily  bag  limit  shall  be  eight  (8) 
with  a  possession  limit  of  sixteen  (16). 
Shooting  hours  are  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset. 


DUCKS  AND  COOTS:  November  22, 

1971,  through  January  20,  1972.  Bag  lim- 
it on  ducks  shall  be  three  (3)  daily  with  a 
possession  limit  of  six  (6);  and  the  bag 
limit  on  coots  shall  be  fifteen  (15)  daily 
with  a  possession  limit  of  thirty  (30). 
Shooting  hours  are  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset. 

NOTE:  The  limits  on  ducks  may  not 
include  more  than  (a)  1  black  duck 
daily:  (b)  2  wood  ducks;  (c)  1  canvas- 
back  or  1  redhead.  The  possession  limit 
on  ducks  shall  not  include  more  than: 
(a)  4  wood  ducks;  and  (b)  1  canvasback 
or  1  redhead  or  2  black  ducks. 
The  limit  on  mergansers  is  5  daily  and 
10  in  possession,  of  which  only  1  daily 
and  2  in  possession  may  be  hooded  mer- 
ganasers. 

BRANT:  November  15,  1971,  through 
January  23,  1972.  Daily  bag  limit  shall 
be  six  (6).  Shooting  hours  are  from  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset. 

SCAUP:  An  additional  two  (2)  scaup 
daily  and  four  (4)  in  possession  may  be 
taken  during  the  regular  duck  season  No- 
vember   22,    1971,    through    January    20, 

1972,  in  that  portion  of  Chatham,  Bryan, 
Liberty,  Mcintosh,  Glynn,  and  Camden 
Counties  lying  east  of  the  of  the  Inter- 
costal Waterway.  Shooting  hours  are 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
sunset. 

GALLLNULE:  November  7,  1971, 
through  January  15,  1972.  Bag  limit  is 
fifteen  (15)  daily  and  thirty  (30)  in  posses- 
sion. Shooting  hours  are  f  rom  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset. 

DOVES:  Dec.  18  through  Jan.  15,  1972. 
Daily  shooting  hours,  12  noon,  prevailing 
time,  until  sunset.  Bag  limit,  12  per  day, 
possession  limit.  24.  At  no  time  shall  the 
hunter  have  in  his  possession  more  than 
one  daily  bag  limit  (12)  while  traveling 
from  the  shooting  area  to  his  car  or  home. 
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ON  THE  COVER:  While  not  a  spectacular  fighter,  the  walleye  puts  up  a  gooc 
struggle  on  light  tackle,  and  when  served  up  as  table  fare,  proves  a  rewarding 
quarry.  For  helpful  hints  on  methods  of  catching  this  delectable  fish  in  north 
Georgia  waters,  see  "Walleye — Winter  Bonus"  by  Marvin  Tye,  on  page  11.  Paint- 
ing by  Mai  Singer. 

ON  THE  BACK  COVER:  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  traditionally  correct 
squirrel  weapon  than  this  flintlock  muzzle-loader  made  by  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment Assistant  Director  Jack  Crockford.  Making  the  gun,  bagging  the  squirrels, 
and*  making  the  photograph  bring  to  mind  the  self-reliance  of  the  frontiersman. 
See  "Squirrel  Hunting— Traditional  Style"  by  Aaron  Pass  on  page  2.  Photo  by 
Jack  Crockford. 
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EDITORIAL 


Wildlife  Valuable? 


Ahy  get  so  worked  up  over  con- 
ation? Game  animals,  birds  and 
are  all  for  fun,  aren't  they?  What 
value   is  there   in   wildlife?   Be- 
5,  there  has  always  been  wildlife 
the  animals  have  been  able  to 
care    of   themselves   this    long, 
do  they  need  help  now? 
hat  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of 
>t  of  people.   Some  won't   admit 
>enly,  but  when  it  comes  to  pay- 
for    wildlife    conservation,    they 
dragging  their  feet, 
lere  are,  of  course,  very  good  and 
logical  answers  to  all  of  those 
tions. 

es,  one  of  the  chief  values  of 
life  is  "for  fun."  Does  that  make 
lal,  bird  and  fish  life  less  valu- 
?  I  think  not.  What  a  dreary 
d  this  would  be  if  we  had  nothing 
pleasure  and  beauty.  Try,  men- 
,  to  subtract  all  the  beauty  around 
.  .  .  the  trees,  rivers,  the  flowers, 
tiful  buildings,  pretty  clothes, 
attractive  people.  These  are  the 
ous  things,  but  not  all.  How 
Id  you  like  to  live  without  these? 
you  put  a  dollar  value  on  their 
ty,  and  the  pleasure  they  add  to 
life? 

m?  Of  course.  We  do  many 
;s  for  fun.  We  watch  football 
is,  go  visiting  friends,  take  trips. 


go  to  the  movies.  They  cost  some- 
thing, usually,  but  we  consider  them 
worth  it.  And  they  are.  Relaxation 
helps  us  to  rest,  and  therefore  to  be 
happier,  and  to  work  harder  when 
we  return  to  our  daily  tasks. 

To  say,  however,  that  this  is  the 
only  value  of  wildlife  is  a  great  mis- 
take. True,  we  no  longer  depend  on 
wildlife  to  provide  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  Yet  there  are  many  persons 
in  our  society  today  that  benefit  from 
the  sportsman's  business  as  he  en- 
joys his  sport.  He  buys  guns,  fishing 
tackle,  sports  clothes,  gasoline,  meals, 
rents  motel  rooms  and  dozens  of 
other  things.  He  therefore  contributes 
to  the  overall  economy.  And  in  doing 
so,  he  pays  sales  taxes  and  other 
taxes  which  are  used  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind.  Not  much,  you  think? 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
how  much,  but  many  states  know 
their  wildlife  resources  bring  in  sev- 
eral million  dollars  each  year  through 
the  sportsman's  trade. 

The  average  Georgia  deer  hunter, 
for  example,  spends  more  than  $25 
per  day  and  hunts  an  average  of  17 
days  for  every  deer  he  takes.  This 
means  that  more  than  $400  is  added 
to  the  economy  of  the  state  for  every 
deer  harvested.  The  1971  deer  har- 
vest was  estimated  at  about  35,000 


deer.  Therefore,  deer  huntnig  alone 
added  $14  million  to  Georgia's  econ- 
omy in  one  year! 

Is  wildlife  valuable?  I'd  say  so! 

Beyond  this,  wildlife  can  produce 
many  other  benefits.  They  often  are 
indicators  of  problems  in  our  en- 
vironment. Discovery  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  dead  fish  is  almost  always  the 
first  sign  of  water  pollution.  Clean 
water  is  vital  to  every  living  being, 
wild  or  human. 

Why  conservation?  Sure  there  has 
always  been  wildlife.  Once,  however, 
there  was  more.  Man's  use  of  his 
world  has  threatened  many  species, 
and  completely  terminated  some. 
True  enough,  there  are  some  species 
more  abundant  now  than  ever  before, 
and  still  others  which  have  increased 
dramatically  in  numbers  in  recent 
years. 

It  is  necessary  to  realize,  however, 
that  those  species  on  the  increase  are 
those  who  have  benefitted  most  from 
the  conservation  efforts  of  the  public 
and  of  the  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission. 

Is  wildlife  necessary?  Is  conserva- 
tion necessary?  If  not,  then  tell  me 
please  what  in  this  world  is  neces- 
sary or  valuable? 


SQUIRREL  HUNTIM 


Photo   by   Ted    Borg 


By  Aaron  Pass 


In  the  early  days  of  this  country  hunting  was  moi 
than  just  a  simple  recreational  pastime,  it  was  a  w< 
of  life.  The  wild  meat  harvested  by  the  pioneer  hunt 
man  was  an  important  supplement,  to  the  meager  livir 
early  settlers  were  able  to  scratch  from  the  land.  As 
food  provider  the  hunting  rifle  was  equally  importa.i 
to  the  plow  in  those  early  years.  Even  so,  the  da; 
spent  replenishing  the  family  larder  were  probably  we 
come  respite  from  the  laborious  hand  clearing  of  tl 
fields,  one  stump  at  a  time. 

Squirrels  were  undoubtedly  numerous  in  the  virg: 
hardwood  forest  of  early  America,  and  the  thrif; 
pioneers  were  not  prone  to  overlook  an  abundai: 
accessible  food  supply.  As  the  larger,  warier  gari 
species  were  forced  to.  retreat  before  advancing  civi 
zation,  the  adaptable  squirrel  remained  numerous  ail 
became  the  primary  target  of  the  backswood  huni 
man.  The  squirrel's  small  size  made  for  some  ea 
tremely  sporty  shooting  and  squirrel  hunting  becai 
a  popular  form  of  recreation  as  well  as  a  necessaJ 
food  gathering  activity. 

In  the  hill  country  of  the  southern  Appalachiai 
squirrel  shooting  had  its  greatest  following  and  it  \\i 
honed  to  a  high  level  of  sport.  A  good  squirrel  shoot 
was  a  man  of  significant  social  standing  and  an  aca 
rate  rifle  was  a  prized  possession.  It  was  at  this  peri^ 
of  history  that  the  mountaineers'  legendary  shooti  l 
prowess  was  established  and  the  hillbilly  squirrel  hunt 
with  his  long  rifle  became  an  institutional  figure  i 
cultural  folklore. 

The  rifles  were  of  the  Pennsylvania-Kentucky  ty* 
originally  developed  and  built  in  Pennsylvania,  ai 
made  famous  in  Kentucky  by  D.  Boone  and  Compa 
Eventually  these  flintlock,  and  later  percussion,  riff 
were  made  at  blacksmith  shops  and  forges  all  over  t 
Appalachians  and  were  quite  accurate  despite  the  see  J 
ing  erudeness  of  their  manufacture.  The  deadly  eflfl 
of  those  long-barrelled  rifles  made  folk  heroes  of 
buckskin-clad  backwoodsmen  that  stood  behind  I! 
cotton  bales  at  the  town  of  New   Orleans. 

The  legendary  shooting  abilities  of  these  froiitk  I 
men  are  often  just  that — legendary.  Since  no  st  « 
ever  got  worse  by  the  retelling,  it  can  be  safely  I 
sumed  that  some  of  those  implausible  feats  were  \t 
embroidered  before  reaching  modern  ears.  The  typ  | 
frontier  rifle  shoot  did  require  excellent  marksmans 


RADITIONAL  STYLE 


squirrel's  small  size  makes  him  a  good 
~>]  the  hunter's  marksmanship  as  well 
s  hunting  abilities.  When  using  a  large 
>?r  rifle  it  is  best  to  try  for  head  shots 
void  extensive  meat  damage.  Such 
'ing  requires  an  extremely  accurate 
and  lots  of  luck. 


Photo  by  Harry  Hottel 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 


and  included  such  contests  as  tack  driving  and  cand 
snuffing  (in  which  a  candle  flame  was  extinguished  t  I 
the  close  passage  of  the  rifle  ball,  leaving  the  cand 
and  wick  intact).  Squirrel  hunting  too  was  often  tr 
subject  of  such  rivalries,  and  squirrel  shooting  contest 
were  a  popular  pastime.  Concerning  the  art  of  "barl'i 
ing"  squirrels  by  shooting  the  rifle  ball  into  the  tn 
right  under  the   squirrel   and   killing  or  stunning  trt 
animal  by  concussion,  it  seems  that  feat  was  actualk. 
performed  by  the  best  marksmen  mainly  as  a  stunt  l| 
impress  gullible  flatland  tourists. 

While"  most  modern  hunters  don't  bark  squirrel 
D.  Boone's  twentieth  century  counterparts  still  thin 
highly  of  this  game  animal.  The  squirrel  is  the  numb 
one  game  sought  in  terms  of  number  of  hunters  ar 
time  spent  hunting.  This  popularity  is  easily  understoc 
when  one  thinks  of  today's  crowded  hunting  area, 
Good,  uncrowded  squirrel  hunting  is  available  to  tit! 
average  hunter  with  a  good  deal  less  fuss  and  expen 
than  a  trip  after  one  of  the  glamorous  species. 

Actually,  squirrel  hunting  has  a  pretty  glamoro 
tradition  in  itself,  and  is  very  sporting,  especially  whfl 
done  with  the  same  type  of  weapon  our  forefathe 
used  to  keep  the  family  in  vittles.  Muzzle  loading  rifl 
and  shotguns  have  recently  enjoyed  a  resurgence 
interest  by  modern  sportsmen  seeking  ways  to  get  mo 
enjoyment  from  their  sport.  Shooting  these  blac 
powder  replicas  of  the  guns  of  a  bygone  era  has  caug 
on  with  many  hunters  and  led  to  the  establishment 
a  number  'of  primitive  weapon  deer  hunts  for  muz; 
loaders  and  archery  tackle  only.  Naturally  the  mei 
bers  of  this  growing  black  powder  cult"  seeking  mc 
hunting  opportunities  than  are  provided  by  the  re 
tively  short  deer  hunts  are  turning  to  other  game  sp 
cies.  What  could  be  more  apt  than  the  squirrel,  the  u 
ditional  target  of  the  long  rifle?  Squirrels  are  numeroi 
with  generous  seasons  and  bag  limits,  and  they  are  t 
ceptionally  sporting  for  the  muzzle  loader  hunter. 

Essentially,  squirrel  hunting  with  a  muzzle  loader 
little  different  from  hunting  them  with  anything  el 
except  for  the  single  shot  limitation.  The  hunter  shot 
look  for  a  hardwood  grove,  preferably  near  a  ere 
or  river,  where  acorns  and  hickory  nuts  are  plentif 
Fragments  of  nut  shells  scattered  about  under  trees  a 
on  top  of  stumps  and  logs  indicate  the  presence 
squirrels.  A  hunter  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  mov 
slowly  and  quietly  through  such  an  area  should  hi 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  his  old  fashioned  squii 
rifle. 

Custom  and  tradition  dictate  that  the  classic  squii 
gun  should  be  a  graceful  Pennsylvania-style  flintlc 
between  .32  and  .40  caliber.  The  digression  to  a  p 
cussion  lock  is  permissible  since  many  flintlocks  w 
converted  to  this  more  reliable  ignition  system  ona 
became  available.  Acutally  the  larger  deer  hunt 
calibers  from  .44  through  .50  are  suitable  if  the  r 
is  sufficiently  accurate.  This  means  the  rifle,  shot  fr 


)  \ni, ill  hardwood  grove  near  a  creek  or  river  bottom  is  a  li 
spot    lor   the  squirrel  hunter.   Squirrels   lend  to   eoneenlrat 
tin  f(    areas,   feeding  on  the  available  mast  and  seeking  the 
tection  of  the  den  trees  in  the  area. 


Photo   by   Aaron   Pass 


bench,  should  group  into  not  much  over  an  inch 
)  to  30  yards.  Squirrels  are  a  small  target,  demand- 
i  good  deal  from  both  the  shooter  and  the  rifle, 
le  use  of  a  large  caliber  rifle  on  squirrels  will 
t  h  some  meat  loss  unless  a  head  shot  is  made, 
is  even  more  exacting  and  requires  the  utmost  in 
"relmanship.  Of  course  when  the  head-shot  only 
ation  gets  too  easy,  you  can  emulate  the  great 
-rel  hunters  of  the  past  and  "bark"  them  out  of 
rees. 


acorn  cuttings  indicate  that  squirrels  have  been  active  in 
■ca.  The  cuttings  are  usually  found  on  top  of  stumps,  logs 
titer  elevated  positions  that  squirrels  prefer  as  feeding 


a  muzzle-loader  goes  off,  it  gives  off  visible  as  well  as 
'  evidence  with  a  cloud  of  smoke.  In  still,  damp  weather 

toke  cloud  will  hang  in  the  air,  forcing  the  shooter  to  duck 

i  it  to  see  if  he  has  scored. 


DO  FOREST  MANAGER 


By  Dean  Wohlgemuth 

"He  can  smell  a  fire,  before  it 

starts  to  flame. 
That's  why  they  call  him 

Smokcy, 
That's  how  he  got  his  name." 


This  song  has  been  on  the  lips  of 
countless  youngsters,  very  probably 
your  own.  The  lovable  fellow  idolized 
in  the  melodious  verse  has  accom- 
plished a  very  important  task  .  .  .  he's 
done  much  to  prevent  careless  forest 
fires,  and  thus  saved  thousands  of 
acres  of  woodlands. 

But  has  Smokcy  done  too  well, 
perhaps?  He  just  might  have  oversold 
his  product. 

Certainly,  uncontrolled  wildfire  is 
undesirable,  no  matter  where  you  get 
it  or  how  you  slice  it.  Yet,  man  has 
come  a  long  way  from  making  fire 
by  rubbing  two  sticks  together.  He 
now  knows  how  to  control  fire,  when 
he  wants  to.  And  by  controlling  it,  he 
can  make  it  work  for  him. 

Fire. could  work,  much  more  than 
it  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  for 
managers  of  forests  and  forest  game 
...  if  it  were  to  be  given  the  chance. 

Why  doesn't  fire  get  the  chance? 
Because  Smokcy  tells  folks  not  to 
burn  the  woods  .  .  .  and  they  believe 
him! 

But  don't  blame  Smokey.  It's  really 
not  his  fault.  Me  was  given  a  job  to 
Jo.  and  he  did  it  admirably.  His  job 
was  to  prevent  wildfire,  not  to  stop 
everyone  from  using  fire  for  good 
purposes.  It's  just  that  he  did  his  job 
so  well  that  folks  just  won't  touch 
a  match  to  the  woods  when  they 
need   to. 

Now   we're   not    advocating   com- 

pletc   annihilation   of  all   woodlands. 

We're  not  out  to  hurt  the  forests,  but 

to  help  them.  As  with  all  other  things, 

there  is  good  usage  and  bad  usage. 

Properly   used,   a   controlled   burn- 

among  the  very  finest 

'  managing  forest  lands  for 


forest  game,  according  to  Hubert 
Handy,  Chief  of  Game  Management 
for  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment. 

"The  public  has  gotten  a  Smokey 
Bear  Complex,"  says  Handy,  "be- 
cause the  Smokey  Bear  campaign  has 
been  too  successful.  The  public  is 
overeducated  about  the  use  of  fire, 
to  the  point  where  people  are  afraid 
to  use  it  where  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit. 

"When  used  properly,"  said  Han- 
dy, "fire  is  perhaps  the  best  tool  for 
wildlife  management  that  we  have." 

Controlled  burning  does  not  mean 
touching  a  match  to  a  forest  and 
burning  it  to  the  ground.  Controlled 
burning  is  using  fire  to  burn  off  heavy 
ground  cover,  brush  and  weeds  at 
the  base  of  trees,  in  small  blocks  of 
land.  It's  the  best  way  for  man  to 
sweep  the  forest  floor. 

Why  does  the  forest  floor  need 
(deaning?  Because  there  is  not  much 
growing  where  the  leaves  and  duff 
are  thick  on  the  ground. 

Yes.  there  is  some  growth  there 
.  .  .  old,  tough  brush,  so  tough  that 
it  is  useless  as  food  for  game  and  so 
thick  that  it  draws  nutrients  from  the 
soil  and  even  prevents  rainfall  from 
reaching  the  soil.  Studies  have  shown 
that  in  forest  areas  where  under- 
growth and  duff  is  heavy  and  thick, 
a  full  inch  of  rainfall  may  be  required 
before  any  of  the  moisture  even 
readies  the  soil! 

Each  year,  leaves,  needles,  twigs 
and  some  of  the  old  growth  dies  and 
gradually  rots,  putting  nutrients  back 
into  the  soil.  But  this  is  an  extremely 
slow  procses.  taking  years  .  .  .  while 
in  the  meantime  trees  and  shrubs  are 
trying  to  draw  their  food  from  that 
soil.  When  burned,  the  duff  is  more 
quickly  converted  back  into  nutrients 
for  the  soil.  At  the  same  time,  even 
a  light  rain  provides  ground  mois- 
ture. 

Then,  before  long,  fresh  green 
growth  cames  through  on  the  clean 


forest  floor.   Here   is  food  for  wil 
life. 

"My  grandparents  used  to  tell  r 
that    many   years   ago   in   the    nor 
Georgia  mountains,  that  the  fore; 
were  carpeted  with  native  blueste 
grass  that  stayed  green  most  of  t 
year,"  said  Handy.  "As  a  matter 
fact,  there  are  still  at  least  two  plac 
where    there    are    small    patches 
native    bluestem    still    in    existenc 
There  are  patches  of  perhaps  an  ac 
or  two  in  size,  at  Frying  Pan  G 
and  Winding  Stair  Gap,  on  the  Bl 
Ridge   area.  And  true  enough,  th 
stay  green  most  of  the  year." 

These  remnants  of  yesteryear  < 
all  that  are  left  to  show  us  what  1 
forests   in   Georgia   were   like   wh 
the  first  white  settlers  came  to  t 
country.  Handy  pointed  out  that  1 
Indians  did  considerable  burning,  a 
white    men,    too,    used    to    burn 
forest  lands.  True  enough,  there  wi 
many  indiscriminate  wildfires,  star 
by  both  white  and  red  men.  Eitl 
they  were  careless  and  let  the  fire 
away,  or  they  simply  burned  off 
heavy   undergrowth   in   order  to 
the  chestnuts. 

In  so  doing,  they  left  a  park-1 
forest,  with  clean,  even  grass  und 
neath.  Nuts  were  easy  for  the  Indi 
to  find,  and  more  than  that,  m 
acorns,  fresh  young  berries  and  s 
culent  green  leaves  and  grass,  b 
and  all  sorts  of  new  growth  was  th 
to  provide  food  for  wildlife. 

Because  of  this  situation,  v 
turkeys  were  abundant  in  Geoi 
during  pre-colonial  times.  This  is 
ideal  situation  for  these  birds.  C 
trolled  burning  would  most  probe 
provide  much  of  the  state  with 
kind  of  habitat  needed  to  bring 
species  back  in  good  number,  cout 
with  a  stocking  program.  The  G; 
and  Fish  Department  is  embarl 
on  a  long-range  turkey  stocking  ] 
gram  that  should  gain  momentun 
a  few  years,  thanks  to  the  Sa] 
Island  Refuge  program.  The  prog 
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ig  out  of  control,  the  forest  fire  on  the  left  is  doing  thousands  of  dollars  of  damage  to  forest  lands  and  destroy- 
11  forest  game  and  wildlife  habitat  in  its  path.  This  is  the  kind  of  fire  Smokey  Bear  seeks  to  prevent.  Controlled 
ng,  as  shown  above,  can  be  helpful,  and  can  help  to  prevent  such  uncontrolled  wildfires.   Use  of  firebreaks 

with  careful  handling  by  men  equipped  to  prevent  unwanted  spread  of  fire,  allows  forestlands  to  be  burned 

moving  undesirable  brushy  vegetation. 


d   be  greatly  enhanced   if  more 
.s  of  the   state  were   to  undergo 

Urolled  burning  for  wildlife  pur- 
:s. 

\t  present,"  said  Handy,  "less 
.  one-third  of  the  state  ever  sees 
controlled  burning.  This  is  basic- 
in  the  coastal  region  where  long- 
pines  are  predominant.  Burning 
necessity  for  longleaf  pine  pro- 
ion." 

andy  added  that  much  of  the 
mont  section  of  the  state  and  the 
hills  of  the  north  Georgia  moun- 
;  could  be  burned.  At  least  half 
le  state's  forests  could  be  control- 
led, he  believes, 
ontrolled  burning  would  produce 

f  amazing    amount    of    additional 
for  wildlife,  as  well  as  promote 
■r  forest  management  in  certain 

i :  s.    Handy   asserts.    However,   he 

id  that  since  it  has  been  so  long 
E :  any  burning  has  been  done,  it 

'[  d  take  some  very  careful  han- 
;  of  fire  to  achieve  the  desired 
ts.  He  pointed  out  that  steep 
:s  could  not  be  burned.  This  is 
use  flames  would  lash  upward 
t  ees,  burning  not  only  the  ground 
( r  but  the  tree  limbs  as  well.  Also, 
i  areas,  when  burned  over,  would 
s  ibject  to  soil  erosion. 
'  Vhen  a  normal  rainfall  occurs  in 

]i  ts   which   haven't   been   cleaned 


for  many,  many  years,  little  if  any 
rainfall  ever  touches  the  ground," 
said  Handy.  "It  evaporates  before  it 
can  soak  through  leaves,  grass  and 
foliage." 

After  the  woods  are  burned,  an- 
nuals such  as  weeds  and  legumes  .  .  . 
all  sorts  of  plants,  begin  growing, 
producing  "more  feed  than  game 
managers  could  possibly  supply  to 
wildlife  in  any  other  manner.  Our 
food  plots  that  we  plant  wouldn't 
scratch  the  surface  of  producing  that 
kind  of  wildlife  food,"  Handy  pointed 
out. 

The  Georgia  forest  as  it  was  when 
the  first  white  settlers  arrived  was  the 
result  of  frequent  burning  by  the 
Indians,  Handy  said.  Further,  white 
men  continued  to  burn  forests  fre- 
quently. Also,  natural  causes,  such  as 
lightning,  occasionally  started  forest 
fires. 

These  fuses,  of  course,  were  not 
controlled.  Many  covered  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres.  This  is  the 
kind  of  fire  Smokey  Bear  wants  to 
prevent.  And  here,  too,  controlled 
burning  can  be  a  highly  important 
factor.  If  dense  ground  cover  is  reg- 
ularly removed,  it  greatly  decreases 
the  likelihood  of  widespread  wild- 
fires, since  there  is  less  fuel  to  keep 
such  a  fire  going.  "Without  controlled 
burning,   we're   setting   ourselves   up 


for  a  real  disaster,"  says  Handy,  re- 
calling a  fire  in  the  area  of  Helen  in 
the  Georgia  mountains  which  burned 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  in 
the  early  1950s. 

All  of  this  brings  to  mind  the  ques- 
tion, if  underbrush  and  trash  burns 
so  hot  and  rapidly,  how  can  it  be 
burned  off  without  damaging  the  for- 
est? A  good  question  .  .  .  and  there 
is  a  good  answer. 

Several  important  steps  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  getting  out 
of  control.  Use  of  firebreaks  is  among 
the  most  important.  Woodlands  to 
be  burned  should  be  laid  off  in  blocks 
of  about  40  or  50  acres,  with  fire- 
breaks between,  laying  off  the  forest 
in  a  huge  checkerboard.  Every  other 
40-50  acre  patch  ...  or  half  of  the 
forest  .  .  .  should  be  burned  each 
year,  with  the  alternate  blocks  being 
burned  the  following  years.  Thus  any 
given  block  is  burned  once  every  two 
years,  and  each  block  that  is  burned 
is  surrounded  by  a  block  that  was 
burned  the  previous  year,  leaving 
little  indeed  to  spread  the  fire.  Of 
course,  the  initial  burning  would  re- 
quire extreme  caution. 

Other  steps  are  necessary,  especi- 
ally during  the  initial  burning.  Before 
attempting  any  burning,  contact  the 
State  Forestry  Commission  for  infor- 
mation  regarding  the   humidity   and 


Thick  brush  of  this  type  chokes  out  growth  of  young,  succulent  plants.  The  tough,  unpala- 
table scrub  brush  is  worthless  as  wildlife  food,  and  robs  nutrients  from  the  soil  from 
ili  sired  timber  and  reduces  drastically  the  amount  of  rainfall  that  reaches  the  soil.  It  also 
constitutes  a  hazard  for  wildfire. 


Once  burned  off,  fresh  green  growth  produces  far  more  food  than  wildlife  managers  could 
ever  hope  to  produce  with  feed  pan  lies.  'I he  forest  land  is  now  in  much  better  condition 
for  both  wildlife  and  foresters. 


moisture  content  of  the  forest.  If  it  ili 
too  dry,  fires  would  be  dangerousil 
And  of  course,  if  too  wet,  fires  wouli| 
not  burn.  Burning  should  always  bfl 
done  where  there  is  very  little  wind 
preferably  5  or  6  mph,  to  preveir 
the  fire  from  standing  straight  up. 

"In  the  old  days,  when  forests  werr 
burned  frequently,  lush  grass  pre 
vided  food  for  livestock,"  said  Hand)\ 
"Farmers  ran  their  cattle,  sheep  am 
hogs  on  free  range.  Under  the  fores} 
canopy,  the  grass  carpet  stayed  gree: 
nearly  all  winter,  so  there  was  plenti 
of  food. 

"There  was  also  plenty  of  food  fc 
wildlife,"  he  added.  "Bears,  squirre 
and  turkeys  were  abundant.  Theil 
were  more  rabbits,  quail  and  similil 
game  in  this  type  of  habitat.  At  tm| 
stage  in  history,  deer  stayed  in  edjtl 
habitat,  and  were  not  very  prevale  ■•' 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  forest." 

He  emphasized  that  time  of  ye 
for  burning  was  highly  importar 
too.  for  several  reasons.  Burning  du 
ing  the  months  the  forest  is  growii 
could  cause  extensive  damage 
trees  and  wildlife  alike.  Burning  eai 
in  the  winter  would  cause  a  loss 
food  for  wildlife. 

However,  at  the  very  end  of  wi 
ter  when  wildlife  numbers  are  at 
low  ebb,  and  before  nesting  begii 
burning  will  not  hurt  wildlife,  if  do 
in   a  checkerboard  fashion.   Wildl 
can    easily    cross    the    firebreaks 
safety  and  heavy  cover.  There  will 
no  young  wildlife  in  a  nest,  left  to 
burned.    Tender    young    growth 
trees  and  desirable  vegetation  will  jj 
be  damaged  by  the  heat. 

This,  then,  is  the  time  of  year 
burn  off  woodlands,  in  February  z\ 
March.  Exact  time  would  vary  fn 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  otr 
since  spring  comes  earlier  in  sc 
Georgia. 

Actually  then,  controlled  burn 
is  not  at  all  contrary  to  what  Smo 
Bear  preaches  .  .  .  indeed,  it  he 
him  in  his  effort  to  eliminate  in< 
criminate,  wanton  waste  of  woodli 
resources  through  wild,  uncontro 
fires.  And  on  top  of  protecting  tr 
woods  from  destruction,  it  prodi 
more  food  and  moisture  not  only 
the  trees  but  for  wildlife. 

It  might  amaze  the  people  of  Gi 
gia  just  how   much  wildlife  could 
produced   naturally,   in   our  Geo 
woods,  without  extra  effort  and 
pense  by  man. 
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VALLE YE - 

WINTER  BONUS 


By  Marvin  Tye 


he  walleye  is  rated  by  many  fish- 
en  as  the  best  tasting  fish  caught 
fresh  water.  Having  tried  most 
erican  species  including  walleye, 
u  inclined  to  agree. 
l  lot  of  people  don't  seem  to  be 
re  of  the  fact,  but  these  excellent 
can  be  caught  right  here  in  Geor- 

My  experience  with  walleyes 
ht  be  typical  of  that  of  the  aver- 

angler.  Although  I  have  lived 
t  of  my  life  in  the  South  and 
i  done  most  of  my  fishing  here, 
iught  my  first  walleye  some  500 
•s  north  of  the  Montana-Saskat- 


chewan border  in  a  remote  lake  nes- 
tled in  the  Pre-Cambrian  Shield.  This 
was  during  the  last  week  of  June, 
1967.  The  weather  was  similar  to 
what  we  experience  in  Georgia  in 
December  or  January.  My  wife,  Mary 
Elizabeth;  outdoor  writer  Herb  Wil- 
liams; a  Cree  Indian  guide  named 
Henry  and  I  cast  small  weighted  jigs 
along  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Nieme- 
ben  and  hooked  up  with  walleyes  on 
practically  every  cast. 

The  walleyes  were  as  abundant 
there  as  bream  in  a  Georgia  farm 
pond  and  hit  just  as  eagerly.  Soon 


we  had  more  than  40  of  the  delec- 
table fish  in  our  boat.  Such  activity 
can  be  had  in  some  Georgia  reser- 
voirs during  the  winter  months,  but 
walleyes  are  more  frequently  en- 
countered in  singles  while  fishing  for 
other  species.  The  major  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  spawning  run  up  tribu- 
tary streams.  At  this  time  some 
anglers  seek  out  the  walleye  and  oc- 
casionally good  strings  are  reported. 
According  to  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment Fisheries  Chief  Leon  Kirk- 
land,  the  water  temperature  must  be 
about  45  degrees  before  the  fish  will 
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In  addition  to  its  value  m 
a  game  fish,  the  walleyM 
an  effective  predator  wHi 
feeds  on  yellow  perch  ail 
prevents  overcrowding  o 
this  species.  It  was  introi 
dttced  into  some  Georgii 
lakes  primarily  to  keep, I 
perch  population  in 
balance. 


spawn.  This  usually  occurs  after  the 
water  has  reached  a  lower  tempera- 
ture and  then  warmed  up  to  45  de- 
grees. Walleyes  will  sometimes  spawn 
on  gravel  bars  in  reservoirs  and  not 
make  a  spawning  run  upstream. 

Only  lakes  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  state  contain  the  coldwater 
species.  Kirkland  rates  Lake  Blue 
Ridge  as  the  best  spot  for  walleye 
fishing.  Next  best  is  Lake  Burton, 
followed  by  Lake  Hartwell.  Lakes 
Chatugc  and  Lanier  also  contain  good 
walleye  population;.  Lakes  Nottely, 
Allatoona  and  Clark  Hill  also  offer 
walleye  fishing  but  not  as  good  as 
that  found  in  the  other  lakes,  Kirk- 
land says. 

The  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment  started   a  walleye   stocking 
program    in    1959    and   continued    it 
for   about    10  years.     Some   walleye 
fingerlings    were    stocked    in    various 
north  Georgia  lakes  during  that  pe- 
riod.   The  eggs   were   obtained   from 
New   York  and  hatched  in  the  Lake 
Burton   Fish  Hatchery.  The  walleyes 
were    then    raised    to    fingcrling    size 
ind  released  into  the  large  reservoirs. 
■  es    were    established  i  n 
obtained    from 


specimens  and  then  hatched. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  fine 
game  fish,  the  fisheries  biologists 
were  interested  in  stocking  a  predator 
that  would  relieve  a  problem  with 
yellow  perch.  The  yellow  perch  is  the 
walleye's  nearest  relative  and  also  his 
favorite  food.  Many  lakes  had  an 
overabundance  of  these  fish  and  the 
average  size  was  quite  small.  The 
walleye  has  reduced  the  perch  popu- 
lation and  as  a  result,  some  large 
perch  are  now  being  caught  in  these 
lakes. 

Leon  Kirkland  reports  that  wall- 
eyes are  no  longer  being  stocked  in 
Georgia's  reservoirs  because  a  spawn- 
inn  population  has  been  established. 
He  indicated  that  stocking  might  be 
resumed  at  a  later  date  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary. 

Although  called  a  walleyed  pike 
by  many,  the  walleye  is  actually  a 
member  of  the  perch  family  and  as 
such,  is  a  delicacy.  In  many  north- 
ern states  and  Canadian  provinces 
walleye  for  breakfast  is  a  traditional 
meal.  Although  more  abundant  in  the 
northern  states,  some  of  the  largest 
specimens  on  record  have  been 
caught  in  the  South.  The  world's  rec- 


ord is  a  25-pound  walleye  caught 
Old    Hickory    Lake,    Tennessee, 
August  3,   1960,  by  Mabry  Harp- 
The  Georgia  record  is  an   11-pou: 
specimen  taken  by  Steven  Kenny 
Atlanta  on  April   13,   1963.  at  Ul 
Burton.   Any   angler  who  catches 
Georgia  walleye  weighing  five  pour 
or  more  will  be   awarded   a  ma< 
angler's   certificate    if  he   enters 
Georgia  Big  Fish  Contest  sponso 
by  the   Georgia  Sportmen's  Fedt 
tion   and   Georgia   GAME   &   FI 
Magazine. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  cai 
ing  walleyes  on  most  major  reserv< 
is  trolling.  The  most  popular  rij 
a  bladed  spinner  with  a  single  h< 
covered  with  night  crawlers.  Anoi 
popular  combination  is  a  deep-db 
bomber-type  plug  with  a  small 
attached.  The  plug  takes  the  ru 
the  bottom  and  the  walleye  usu 
hits  the  smaller  jig. 

A  number  of  walleye  are  taker 
night  fishermen  using  live  shad 
other  minnows  for  white  bass.  T  : 
fishermen  also  take  a  large  nunf 
of  walleyes  in  our  reservoirs.  Joi 
plugs  and  spoons  are  effective  1 
for  this  species.  The  first  walle  I 
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taken  from  Hartwcll  was  hooked 
a   sinking   plug   that   imitated    a 
:e  minnow. 

"he  spawning  run  from  Lake  Hart- 
1  to  Yonah  Dam  on  the  Tugaloo 
er  is  the  largest  in  the  state.  It  is 

•  the  one  that  offers  the  angler 
best    chance    to    catch    walleyes 

ause  the  fish  are  concentrated  be- 
the  dam.  Dams  and  shoals  in 
utary  streams,  are  prime  spots  for 
on  with  any  fish  on  spawning  runs, 
'he  walleyes  making  spawning 
5  from  Lake  Burton  are  more 
cult  to  locate  because  there  is  no 
i  on  the  Tallulah  River  to  con- 
rate  them.  They  may  be  at  any 
it  along  the  river  upstream  from 
lake. 

forhtwest  Georgia  anglers  can  get 
e  walleye  action  during  spawning 
;  up  the  Coosa  River  to  the  old 
and  dam  at  Rome  and  on  the 
sawattee  below  the  Carter's  Is- 
I  Dam  south  of  Chatsworth.  Simi- 
iction  can  be  had  on  Cedar  Creek 

•  Cedartown  and  the  Etowah 
;r  below  Allatoona  Dam. 

!»f  course,  there  are  spawning  runs 
ributary  streams  leading  into  all 
impoundments  where  walleyes 
e;  been  stocked.  Both  the  Chatta- 
:hee  and  Chestatee  above  Lake 
ier  have  spring  or  late  winter 
vning  runs. 

lany  walleye  fishermen  cast  from 
bank  or  wade  the  shallows  when 
fish  are  on  spawning  runs.  This 


can  be  a  very  effective  way  of  fish- 
ing, but  a  boat  is  necessary  in  some 
of  the  bigger  streams  or  rivers. 

The  best  lure  to  use  during  spawn- 
ing runs  is  the  jig.  One-half  ounce  or 
larger  sizes  are  preferred  because 
these  sink  more  easily  in  a  strong 
current.  White  and  yellow  seem  to 
be  the  most  popular  and  most  effec- 
tive colors.  The  jig  should  be  cast 
into  deep  holes  and  allowed  to  sink 
to  the  bottom.  The  angler  should 
then  take  up  the  slack  line  and  move 
the  lure  with  sharp  jerks  of  the  rod 
tip,  allowing  the  jig  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  after  each  jerk.  He  should 
reel  in  slack  after  the  jig  settles  to 
the  bottom  and  then  repeat  the  proc- 
ess until  he  has  completely  retrieved 
the  lure. 

Walleyes  can  be  caught  at  night 
on  surface  or  shallow  running  lures 
in  our  large  reservoirs.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day,  especially  during  the 
summertime,  a  deep  running  lure  is 
required.  The  walleye  is  best  adapted 
to  night  feeding.  He  spends  much  of 
the  daylight  hours  in  deep  holes  where 
bright  light  will  not  bother  his  sensi- 
tive eyes.  Good  walleye  fishing  can 
sometimes  be  found  during  the  win- 
ter months  by  fishing  in  20  or  30  foot 
deep  water.  Rocky  points  and  high 
banks  that  provide  shady  areas  are 
good  spots  to  find  walleyes. 

Mid  -  morning  to  mid  -  afternoon 
seems  to  be  the  best  time  during  the 
day  to  fish  for  walleyes.  Early  in  the 


year,  they  may  be  caught  in  the 
waters  where  you  find  bass  or  trout. 
Later  in  the  spring  and  summer  you 
will-  have  to  troll  deep  along  steep 
banks  which  provide  shade  or  in  ex- 
tremely deep  water  where  the  light 
will  not  penetrate  and  the  water  is 
relatively  cool. 

This  sort  of  fishing  will  result  in  a 
number  of  hook-ups  on  the  bottom, 
so  it's  a  good  idea  to  carry  a  lure 
retrieving  device  to  salvage  those  ex- 
pensive lures.  These  retrievers  are  us- 
ually little  more  than  a  weight  on  a 
line  that  can  be  lowered  to  grab  the 
lure  and  free  it.  Another  solution  to 
this  problem  is  to  use  lures  with  light 
wire  hooks  that  can  be  straightened 
with  a  hard  pull  on  the  fishing  line. 
Homemade  jigs  are  less  expensive 
than  commercially  manufactured  ones 
and  can  be  lost  without  draining  the 
budget. 

The  waljeye  has  been  largely  neg- 
lected by  a  majority  of  Georgia  fish- 
ermen. He  is  not  a  flashy  fighter,  but 
a  large  walleye  can  put  up  a  strug- 
gle. In  addition,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
food  fishes  in  the  world. 

The  fisherman  who  has  discovered 
the  walleye  knows  a  good  thing  when 
he  sees  it.  A  number  of  them  don't 
reveal  their  catches  so  that  they  will 
have  this  fine  fishing  all  to  themselves. 
Any  fisherman  who  is  willing  to  brave 
the  cold  to  fish  the  spawning  runs 
will  be  able  to  see  what  he  has  been 
missing.  >*» 
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■nglcr  who  catches  a 
g  of  walleye  such  as 
I  (7/  have  the  makings 
a  fine  fish  dinner.  The 
i;  e  is  prized  as  a  food 
i  vid  is  considered  by 
|  fishermen  to  be  one 
\t  e  best  tasting  fish  in 
ft  'rica.  They  are  most 
h  it  in  northern  states 
!/  grow  to  larger  sizes 
in  the  South. 


Ranger  of  the  Year  Jack  Hardage 


MAN  OF  THE 
PEOPLE 


•c/or  Joe  D.  Tanner  congratulates  Wild- 
Ranger  Jack  Hardage  on  being  selected 
[anger  of  the  Year  by  the  law  enforce- 
t  chiefs  of  the  various  districts  over  the 
'..  Ti  e  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
vidtuil  merit  and  demonstrated  effec- 
icss  of  wildlife  regulations  enforcement 
■  the  year.  Hardage  feels  that  knowing 
understanding  the  people  he  deals  with 
e  key  to  his  outstanding  performance. 


By  Aaron  Pass 

Photos  by  Jim  Couch 


jck  Hardage,  Georgia's  Wildlife  Ranger  of  the 
■  for  1971,  can  justly  be  called  a  Man  of  the 
)le,  at  least  by  the  people  of  Macon  County  where 
ves  and  works.  Hardage  was  born  and  raised  in 
county,  and  after  becoming  a  wildlife  ranger 
966,  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  another  part 
J  ie  state.  When  the  position  in  Macon  County  came 
i.  Jack  asked  for  a  transfer,  received  it  and  came 
.  home. 

any  of  his  fellow  rangers  told   him  that  working 

ng   his  friends  and   relatives  would    be  tough   but 

hasn't   found    this    to    be    entirely    true.    "At   first 

i   did   expect   a    little   special    leniency,    but    I    had 

e   up    my   mind   to    be   as    impartial    as   possible," 

relates.  He  adds  that  such  impartiality  is  impor- 

to    any    law    enforcement    officer,    but    that    i'    is 

>ly  essential  when  dealing  with  people  you  know. 

has   also   found    that   some    people    may    be   de- 

sp  d  from  violating  the  law  because  of  the  embar- 

nent    of    being    appreherded     by    someone    that 

/s  them   personally. 

irdage  was  selected  as  Ranger  of  the  Year  by  the 
ains  of  the  several  law  enforcement  districts  over 
tate.  He  received  his  award,  citing  him  for  loyal 
meritorius  service  at  the  Conference  of  the  South- 
t  rn  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners 


meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  last  September.  When 
asked  the  secret  of  his  success,  Jack  replied,  "Steady 
work,  long  hours,  and  an  understanding  wife." 

Even  with  his  busy  schedule,  Jack  does  find  time 
to  go  on  family  outings  and  camping  trips  with  his 
wife,  Kay,  and  their  three  children,  Gene,  10,  Angela, 
9,  and  John,  4.  Jack  also  enjoys  deer  and  dove  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing,  particularly  bass  fishing  in  the  small 
ponds  in  Macon  County. 

The  Macon  County  area  Hardage  patrols  consists 
mostly  of  rural  farmland  and  the  river  swamps  along 
the  Flint  River.  Since  most  of  this  land  is  privately 
owned,  there  isn't  much  friction  between  local  sports- 
men and  out  of-county  people.  Hardage  says  he  does 
have  some  trouble  with  wild  dogs  and  illegal  fishing 
on  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  Most  of  the  outdoors- 
men  in  the  county  are  good  sportsmen,  especially  a 
number  of  AAennonites  who  reside  there.  Hardage  says 
he  has  never  seen  a  more  scrupulously  law  abiding 
group  of  people. 

Always  having  liked  the  outdoors,  Hardage  figured 
being  a  wildlife  ranger  would  be  right  down  his  alley. 
Now  that  he  has  had  a  chance  to  find  out,  Jack  says, 
"I  enjoy  it,  you  have  to  like  this  job  to  stay  with  it." 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  taking  time  to  talk 
to  the  sportsmen  he  encounters  in  the  field.  "It  makes 
the  person  feel  that  you  are  interested  in  helping  him 
instead  of  just  trying  to  catch  him  doing  wrong," 
Jark  said.  This  personal  touch  is  reflected  in  a  ranger's 
county  by  more  cooperative  citizens  and  officials.  Jack 
summed  it  up  by  saying,  "Knowing  and  understand- 
ing the  people  is  my  key  to  successful  game  law 
enforcement."  >*» 
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YOUTH 
CONSERVATION 

CORPS 


By  Marvin  Tye 

Photos  by  Don  Pfitzer 


Working  six  hours  a  day  haul 
rocks,    cutting    up    fallen    logs    | 
planting  seed  to  prevent  erosion  rrt 
not  sound. like  the  ideal  way  to  spc 
a  summer  vacation.  Mix  in  a  lot 
rainy  days,  pesky  insects  and  sle 
ing  in  less  than  luxury  accommo 
tions    and    you    get    a    more    ne; 
complete   picture   of   what    25    B 
County    boys    endured    during 
summer  of  1971.  They  loved  it 
would  like  to  come  back  next  si 
mer  for  more. 

These  young  lads  were  attenc 
the  first  Youth  Conservation  Cc 
camp  held  on  Piedmont  Natic 
Wildlife  Refuge.  This  program 
brought  into  effect  on  August 
1970,  when  President  Nixon  sig 
Public  Law  91-378  authorizing  U] 
$3.5  million  annually  to  establis 
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in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  designed  as  a  three-year  pilot 
;ct  with  the  camp  at  Piedmont 
onaj   Wildlife  Refuge  to  be  the 
one  established  at  this  time  in 
rgia.   Other   camps   on   National 
llife    Refuges    in    the    southeast 
at   Wheeler   National   Wildlife 
ige    in    Alabama    and    Noxubee 
Dnal  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Missis- 
.    The    National    Park    Service 
sored  three  camps  and  the  Na- 
il Forest  Service  sponsored  five 
ps  in  other  southeastern  states, 
le  boys  were  selected  from  the 
school  district  in  Bibb  County, 
le  past  such  projects  have  been 
d  at  the  lower  income  groups, 
lis  case  criteria  used  were  inter- 
Q  conservation,  desire  to  attend 
:amp  and  grades.  The  boys  did 
lave  to  be  A  students,  but  they 

0  have  at  least  a  passing  average, 
were  selected  from  all  racial 

economic   classes  to   provide   a 

i    base    of    interest    and    back- 

nd.  It  was  required  that  partici- 

■  in  the  camp  be  high  school  stu- 

ranging  in  age  from  15  to  18 

sides  being  a  way  that  the  boys 

1  earn  extra  money  during  the 
ler  months,  the  program  gave 
oys  an  opportunity  to  see  if  they 
I  really  like  to  pursue  a  career 
^nservation    work.     They    were 

the  chance  to  work  on  refuge 
cts  under  the  supervision  of 
;  personnel  and  studied  such 
cts  as  general  conservation,  for- 
lanagement,  harvesting,  use  of 
cides,  farm  pond  management 
)thers.  Among  other  things,  the 
saw  demonstrations  of  fire-fight- 
echniques,  wilderness  survival, 
)ird-banding.  An  extensive  con- 
lion    library    and    other   educa- 

materials  were  available  at  the 
for  their  use. 

:ording  to  guidelines,  the  sites 
3uth  Conservation  Corps  Camps 
to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 

major  considerations.  These 
(1)  the  availability  of  existing 
noccupied  federal  facilities  that 
e  readied  for  occupancy  with 
mum  expenditure  of  time,  work 
noney;  (2)  the  potential  for  es- 
i  ling  worthwhile  youth  conser- 

work  projects  at  or  near  the 
campsite;  and  (3)  proximity  of 
:e  to  areas  of  high  population 


■  <:-  /. 
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density    to    minimize    transportatl 
for  Corpsmen. 

The  Piedmont  National  Wildl 
Refuge,  administered  by  the  Depa 
ment  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sp< 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  met  all  the 
requirements.  It  was  near  an  area 
high  population  density.  Macon.  Tt 
camps  could  be  set  up  with  a  mi 
mum  of  work  and  expense.  Th< 
was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  on  1 
refuge  and  facilities  and  person) 
were  available  for  educational  p. 
grams. 

Among  the  more  difficult  jobs  tj 
the  boys  performed  were  construct 
a  rip  rap  to  prevent  erosion,  roadv 
clearing,  and  spreading  mulch  ak 
the  roadside.  The  rip  rap  consis 
of  a  number  of  large  stones  plac 
on  the  downhill  side  of  the  roadb; 
to  stop  erosion.  The  boys  picked 
and  carried  all  of  the  rocks  by  ha 


The  boys  lived  in  tents  and  ate  in  a  k 
mess  tent.  Corpsmen  were  selected  on 
basis  of  grades  and  interest  in  the  pro 

Seeding  road  banks  is  hot,  hard  work.  So 
times  conservation  work  may  not  be 
interesting,  but  it  must  be  done,  as  the  i  \ 
found. 


y  also  cut  trees  and  moved  the 

by  hand. 

lonte  Dodson  of  the  Division  of 
ilife,    San    Antonio,    Texas,   was 

canp  director.  Bibb  County 
)ol  System  personnel  assisting  in 
program  were  Curtis  Hardnett, 
iy  Bray,  John  Graham,  Jerome 

and  Jack  Wheeler.  The  refuge 
ager,  Travis  McDaniel,  also  par- 
ated  extensively  in  the  program, 
he  staff  worked  in  shifts  to  pro- 

24  hour  supervision  and  coun- 
g.    In  addition  to  the  work  and 
room  sessions,  the  boys  enjoyed 
rvised    recreation    such    as   foot- 
baseball,  fishing  and  hiking. 

addition  to  learning  conserva- 
skills,  the  boys  got  the  chance  to 

their  abilities  and  inclinations 
ive  to  conservation  work.  They 
learned  valuable  lessons  in  team- 
:  and  behavior.  It  was  a  revela- 

for  the  boys  from  an  affluent 
ground  to  meet  those  less  for- 
te and  actually  live  with  them 
a  period   of  two   months.   They 

surprised  to  learn  that  some  of 
■  boys  actually  considered  the 
what  primitive  living  facilities  as 
mprovement  over  their  normal 
lard  of  living. 

om  all  indications  the  camp  was 
:cess.  Many  of  the  boys  said  that 

would  like  to  repeat  the  expe- 
e  again  the  next  year.  They  were 

I  a  net  amount  of  $360  for  their 

weeks  in  camp.  It  was  finan- 
'  rewarding  as  well  as  educa- 
lly  beneficial. 

ys    interviewed    by    Bureau    of 
:  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  personnel 
J  that  the  camp  was  very  worth- 
in  their  opinion.  In  most  cases 
lighlight  of  the   camp  was   the 
ntations   made  by  visiting  spe- 
ts    such    as    biologists    and    en- 
ment   personnel   who   explained 
wildlife  and  environmental  man- 
]  ent  problems  and  programs  to 
r . 

j  stated  previously,  this  is  a  pilot 
<ct  and  will  be  conducted  on  a 
i  -year  test  basis  to  determine  if 
ould  be  continued.  There  are 
\i  50  or  60  other  Youth  Conser- 

I I  Corps  Camps  perticipating  in 
irogram   in   36  states.    If  all  of 

r  are  as  well  received  as  the  one 
5edmont  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
the  program  has  a  really  good 
i  e  of  being  adopted  as  a  perma- 
t1  Dperation. 
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COAST   BECKONS 

Your  "Backyard  Bonanza"  article  in  the  De- 
cember issue  was  most  interesting  as  this  type 
of  fishing  is  similar  to  my  almost  weekly  fishing 
trips  in  New  Orleans. 

Fishing  for  specs  and  redfish  is  my  favorite 
and  I  have  missed  this  sport  since  moving  here 
two   yeare  ago. 

I'm  most  interested  in  getting  a  list  of  places 
to  go  to  or  names  of  camps  I  can  contact.  After 
reading  your  article,  I  plan  to  make  a  trip  to 
the  coast  in  preparation  before  actually  pulling 
my  boat  over.  So  I  would  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation you  can  furnish.  Going  to  the  coast  of 
Georgia  would  be  much  more  feasible  than  go- 
ing back  to  Louisiana  to  get  specs  and  reds. 
O.  G.  Garrett 
Decatur 

Quite  a  few  persons  wrote  similar  comments 
about  this  article.  It  was  aimed  at  those  Georgia 
anglers  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  great 
potential  of  the  Georgia  coast  if  they  knew  what 
was  available  and  how  they  might  enjoy  it. 

GAME  &  FISH  Magazine  is  attempting  to  col- 
lect an  up-to-date  listing  of  fish  camps  and  simi- 
lar facilities  on  the  coast,  for  distribution  to  the 
public.  We  hope  to  have  a  brochure  published 
soon  containing  this  and  other  information  about 
coastal  fishing.  Keep  watching  this  magazine  for 
an  announcement  when  the  brochure  is  pub- 
lished. 

Note,  too,  the  useful  Tide  Table  for  the  entire 
year,  published  in  the  December  issue  .  .  .  it'll 
help  you  find  the  right  time  to  visit  the  coast. 

NOTICED  COLOR 

This  is  just  a  short  note  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  am  enjoying  GAME  &  FISH.  It  has  always 
been  a  fine  publication,  but  of  late  you  have 
really  added  new  sparkle  to  it  with  more  color 
and  a  wider  range  of  features. 

My    congratulations    to    the    staff   of   GAME    & 
FISH   for   having    such   a   quality   publication. 
William   D.   Berry 
Editor,  DELTA  DIGEST 

PAGES  MISSING 

I  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  an  article 
on  saltwater  fishing  on  the  Georgia  coast. 

Your  December  issue  arrived  with  page-.  9 
through  16  missing.  On  page  17  was  the  last 
portion  of  the  story  I  had  been  waiting  for. 
Please  send  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  December 
issue. 

G.  R.  Freeman 
Atlanta 

A  fresh  copy  has  been  sent.  We  regret  that  in 
publishing  such  a  large  volume  of  magazines, 
an  occasional  copy  may  contain  a  few  blank 
pages.  If  this  happens,  let  us  know  and  we'll  be 
happy  to  send  you  a  new  one. 

SPEEDY   WOODCOCK? 

This  is  to  correct  the  statement  concerning  the 
woodcock  on  the  back  of  the  front  cover  (De- 
cember, 1971),  where  you  stated,  "many  hunters 
pass    up    what    can    be    rewarding    hours    spent 


hunting  the  woodcock;  erratic,  swift  and  unpre- 
dictable of  flight."  The  word  "swift"  gives  a 
false  impression  of  the  bird  since  he  is  the 
slowest  flying  of  our  game  birds.  This  however 
does  not  take  away  any  of  the  bird'c  assets  as 
being  a  tricky  target  since  he  is  so  erratic  and 
unpredictable  and  hard  to  stay  with. 

The  editorial  of  the  December,  1971  issue  was 
great;  we  need  more  facts  like  these  to  get 
more   public   backing. 

Avery  Beall,  Jr. 
Avondale  Estates 

The  author  of  the  woodcock  article  comments 
that  he  intended  to  say  that  the  woodcock  is 
swift  in  dodging  around  obstacles  and  not  par- 
ticularly swift  in  flight.  We  agree  that  the  wood- 
cock flying  from  a  given  point  to  another  point 
is  slow  in  reaching  his  destination,  but  awfully 
hard  to  hit. 

MEMORIES   OF  THE   BUFFALO! 

Thanks  for  the  fine  article,  "Hunting  The  Buf- 
falo" by  Marcus  B.  Moorehead.  No  doubt  he 
wrote  from  experience.  The  write-up  sure  brings 
up  fond  memories  of  my  boyhood  much  of 
which  was  spent  on  Buffalo  Creek  and  its 
swamp.  It  used  to  be  quite  a  recreation  area  for 
us  farm  boys.  The  ole  washhole  refreshed  our 
bodies  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  fields.  We 
fished  its  banks  and  hunted  frogs  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  Hunting  the  big  buck  rabbits  was 
quite  a  sport  for  me  and  my  dog.  Squirrel  hunt- 
ing also  used  to  be  good.  Back  on  those  days, 
1930-40's,  there  were  no  deer  nor  beavers  and 
of  course  the  buffalo,  like  the  Indians,  have 
been  gone  many,  many  moons.  In  addition  to 
rabbits  and  squirrels  it  was  teeming  with  musk- 
rats,  coons,  waterfowl  and  non-gaTie  wildlife. 
And   now  there  are  also  the   deer   and   beavers. 

I  know  channelization  of  our  streams  is  a  con- 
troversial subject  and  any  subject  that  has  its 
pros  and  cons  is  interesting.  Needless  to  say  I 
am  not  sold  on  channeling  our  streams.  To  me 
this  is  just  a  good  way  to  speed  our  fresh  water 
along  with  our  top  soil  out  of  our  state.  We 
who  have  farmed  the  hills  know  the  reason  for 
farming  contour  fashion.  Have  you  ever  seen 
what  happens  when  a  terrace  breaks  aft" 
big  rain?  Naturally,  the  water  emulsified  soil 
seeks  its  lowest  level  leaving  some  areas  bare 
down  to  the  hard  clay.  Why  is  bottom  land 
prized  by  farmers?  It  could  be  that  is  where  the 
fertile  soil  and  a  stable  water  level  lies. 

I  just  can't  believe  beavers  and  channeliza- 
tion will  be  compatible.  What  will  be  in  store 
for  them?  Will  our  tax  money  be  spent  to  eradi- 
cate them?  Might  be  interesting  to  take  note 
and   see   what  happens  a   few  years  from   now. 

For  the  hunters  who  hate  to  go  home  empty 
handed— if  it  happens  to  be  one  of  those  days — 
if  you  are  interested  in  Indian  history  there  are 
artifacts  to  be  found  along  the  edges  of  the 
swamp.  I  have  picked  up  quite  a  few  arrow- 
heads, pieces  of  pottery,  etc. 

Elbert  N.  Wood 
Lithia  Springs 

You  can  be  sure  that  Bill  Moorehead  does  in- 
deed write  about  Buffalo  Swamp  from  expe- 
rience. He  lives  and  works  only  a  few  minutes 
travel  from  the  swamp  and  spends  many  an 
early  morning   hcur  there  before  going  to  work. 

Needless  to  say,  like  you,  we  are  not  sold  on 
channeling  our  streams.  You  are  certainly  cor- 
rect in  observing  that  beavers  and  channeliza- 
tion are  seldom  compatible.  Not  too  many  years 
ago  the  beaver  was  almost  extinct  in  Georgia. 
Now  however,  after  a  brief  period  of  protec- 
tion, they  are  now  in  sufficient  numbers  to  no 
longer  require  protection  and  have  indeed  made 
pests  of  themselves  in  many  areas. 
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OUTDOOR  WORLD 


BOATING  CLASSES  BEGIN 

The  U.  S.  Power  Squadron  will 
conduct  two  boating  safety  courses  in 
the  Atlanta  area  this  month.  The 
course  will  be  offered  free  as  a  public 
service  by  the  Power  Squadron  to 
promote  "Safer  boating  through  edu- 
cation." 

The  course  is  called  Basic  Piloting 
and  lasts  approximately  12  weeks.  It 
will  cover  such  topics  as:  boat  han- 
dling, safety,  rules  of  the  road,  and 
aids  to  navigation. 

The  course  begins  at  7:00  p.m.  on 
February  14,  1972,  at  Dykes  High 
School  at  4360  Powers  Ferry  Road, 
and  at  7:00  p.m.  at  Rowland  Ele- 
mentary School  at  1317  S.  Indian 
Creek  Drive,  Stone  Mountain.  For 
more  information,  contact  Fed  Thom- 
as at  627-2605. 

— Aaron  Pass 

SHAD  DERBY  DATES  SET 

The  third  annual  Atlantic  Cham- 
pionship Shad  Derby  to  be  held  on 
the  Ogeechee  River  has  been  sched- 
uled for  March  23,  24,  25  and  26, 
1972  by  the  rules  committee.  This 
event  is  a  fishing  contest  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  State  Game  and  Fish 
Department  and  the  Savannah  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  shad  is  an  anadromous  spe- 
cies that  lives  in  the  ocean  and  as- 
cends fresh-water  rivers  to  spawn. 
The  Ogeechee  River  shad  is  known 
throughout  the  country  for  its  fine 
taste  and  fighting  ability.  When  good 
water  conditions  and  spring  spawning 
runs  coincide,  the  fishing  can  be  ex- 
tremely productive.  A  four  day  con- 
test gives  the  fisherman  a  better  chance 
to  have  ail  the  factors  in  his  favor, 
ear,  the  contest  covered  a  period 
of  three  days. 

In    the    past,    merchandise    prizes 
awarded  to  the  fishermen 
the  top  catches,  with  the  big- 
gest  fish   bringing   in  the  most  valu- 
)rizcs.    Top   prize   in   the    1971 
I  was  a  boat,  motor  and  trailer 


won  by  Mrs.  Sylvia  Driggers  of  Sa- 
vannah with  a  6  lb.  3  oz.  shad. 

Prizes  to  be  awarded  in  this  year's 
contest  and  detailed  regulations  will 
be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

— Marvin  Tye 

OUTDOOR  WORLD— 37  WILD- 
LIFE MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

The  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  De- 
partment now  operates  37  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  throughout  the 
state.  Hunters  can  now  find  places 
to  hunt  in  every  major  area  of  Geor- 
gia, and  if  they  take  the  time  to 
check  out  several  of  the  areas  they 
can  find  productive  small  game  areas 
as  well  as  good  spots  to  hunt  deer. 
Deer,  wild  hog,  wild  turkey,  ducks, 
quail,  rabbit,  squirrel,  grouse,  rac- 
coon, doves,  and  woodcock  can  all 
be  found  and  hunted  on  management 
areas  open  to  the  public  at  specified 
times.  In  fact,  a  few  areas  could 
yield  most  of  the  species  listed  above 
if  a  hunter  were  lucky  enough  and 
regulations  permitted. 

Management  areas  are  generally 
more  productive  of  game  and  wild- 
life than  other  similar  plots  due  to 
intensive  management  and  rigid  pro- 
tection. Special  Wildlife  Management 
Area  Regulations  must  be  followed 
in  addition  to  the  general  hunting 
regulations  in  hunting  on  these  areas. 
When  not  open  for  managed  hunts, 
the  areas  are  closed  to  the  public  in 
order  to  maintain  a  wild  and  natural 
setting  as  far  as  possible  which  al- 
lows wildlife  to  reproduce  and  re- 
main wild. 

Additional  lands  for  public  hunt- 
ing areas  are  continually  being  in- 
vestigated and  leased.  Some  340,000 
acres  of  National  Forest  land  in 
Georgia  is  now  under  cooperative 
game  management  programs.  The 
state's  large  forest  industries  also 
form  a  major  partner  in  providing 
land  for  the  operation  of  Wildlife 
Management  Areas. 


Regulations,  maps,  and  listings  < 
public  hunting  opportunities  on  wil< 
life  management  areas  throughoi 
the  state  are  available  each  fall  fro 
the  Public  Relations  Office  of  tl 
Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Departmer 
270  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atla: 
ta,  Georgia  30334;  and  regional  c 
fices  of  the  Department. 

— Bob  Wilson 

W.B.B.S.  MEETS  IN  GEORGIA 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  f 
Woodcock  Boscage  Benevolent  So 
ety  was  recently  held  at  the  Ro 
Eagle  4-H  Center  near  Eatonton 
hunt  and  pay  homage  to  their  nam 
sake  bird,  the  American  woodcoi 
The  Society  was  founded  in  1965 
a  group  of  woodcock  hunting  addi 
and  the  annual  meeting  has  been  hi 
at  various  spots  within  the  bir 
eastern  range.  Although  the  wo< 
cock  shooting  was  a  bit  meager. 


group  enjoyed   their  trip  south 
some    northern    hunters   were   ii 
duced  to  Georgia  quail  in  river 
torn  swamps. 

The  group  is  composed  of  r 
hers  from  all  over  the  U.S.  with  : 
in  attendance  from  Michigan 
New  York.  W.B.B.S.  is  dedicate 
the  conservation  of  the  Ame 
woodcock,  and  other  conserv 
matters,  and  annually  pre 
achievement  awards  to  desc 
members.  The  Society's  Woo< 
Scientific  Achievement  plaque 
to  W.  H.  Turcotte,  Chief  of  \ 
sippi  Game  and  Fisheries,  fc 
outstanding  achievement  in  the 
of  woodcock  research.  Trucottt 
sented  a  film  to  the  group  sh 
his  department's  work   in  idem  H 


>n 


dcock  areas  in  Mississippi. 
,nother  annual  award  was  earned 
i  deserving  W.B.B.S.  member  for 
tanding  achievement  in  the  field 
voo.Icock  shooting.  The  Boone 
)dcock  Trophy  is  presented  annu- 

to  the  member  with  the  poorest 
>ting  record  at  the  annual  meet- 

This  outstanding  example  of  the 
d  carver's  art  created  by  noted 
;ler,  Jarvis  Boone,  is  a  coveted 
rd  and  this  year  the  competition 
-stiff. 

— Aaron  Pass 

TBOARDS  ARE  TO 
i  WITH 

he  Evinrude  Motors  Public  Re- 
ns   Department    (Outboard   Ma- 
Corporation,    Milwaukee,   Wis- 
in)  has  reconfirmed  in  its  Boat- 
Vews  and  Features  (Vol.  16,  No. 
hat    the    overwhelming   majority 
•ople  buying  outboard  motors  use 
i  for  fishing.  The  latest  survey  by 
Evinrude  News  Service,  indeed, 
/ed  that  87  per  cent  of  all  boaters 
:go  fishing  at  least  some  of  the 
with  their  outboard  motors, 
contrast  to  the  high  percentage 
ose  who  wish  to  use  their  motors 
ishing,  those  who  do  so  most  of 
i:ime  for  hunting  purposes  con- 
i  e  only  2  per  cent  of  outboard 
i  rs.  Those  who  buy  motors  for 
ure  boating  add  up  to  27  per 
while  only  20  per  cent  of  all 
l:rs   use   their  motors   for   water 
g- 

rhile  87  per  cent  fish  with  their 

:  )ards  some  of  the  time,  57  per 

of  owners  plan  to  fish  the  great 

t  rity  of  the  time  with  their  motor. 

'  remaining  30  per  cent  said  they 

d  fish  only  part  of  the  time. 

1 1   of  the   motors    are   used   for 

]  g,   no  matter  what  horsepower 

have.  While  the  smaller  motors 

i  enerally  used  for  fishing  on  in- 

waters,  many  of  the  larger  ones 

equently  used  for  deep  sea  fish- 

I1  'wever,  as  the  horsepower  rises, 
I ercentage  of  use  for  fishing  de- 
s  is.  Of  those  motors  with  horse- 
is  r  of  91/2  or  less,  80  per  cent  are 
}  mostly  for  fishing.  On  the  other 
3  of  motors  with  horsepower  of 
I  over,  only  3 1  per  cent  are  used 
fi  hing. 

— Sport  Fishing  Institute 


Book  Review 

Home  Gunsmithing  Digest 
By  Tommy  L.  Bish 
Digest  Books,  Inc.,  Northfield,  111. 
320  pages,  $4.95. 

Anyone  who  enjoys  working  with 
guns,  or  thinks  they  would  like  to  try 
it — correctly- — owes  it  to  themselves 
to  read  this  book.  If  you  don't  find 
several  of  the  46  chapters  on  gun- 
smithing  techniques  and  projects  in- 
teresting, either  you  are  already  a  pro- 
ficient gunsmith  or  you  would  prob- 
ably find  some  escape  literature  more 
to  your  liking. 

Clear  descriptions  and  step-by-step 
photographs  keep  the  amateur  from 
going  astray,  and  even  the  expe- 
rienced gunsmith  will  be  likely  to  find 
helpful  tips.  Gun  accessories  such  as 
custom  cases  complete  with  tool  kits, 
powder  horns,  and  hunting  knives  are 
also  covered.  A  very  valuable  section 
of  the  book  is  a  listing  of  gunsmith 
suppliers  for  those  hard-to-find  tools 
and  supplies. 

Sporterizing  military  rifles,  install- 
ing stights,  glass  bedding,  installing 
recoil  pads,  stock  repairs  and  refin- 
ishing,  emergency  field  repairs,  and 
many  other  topics  are  covered  in  de- 
tail. The  Home  Gunsmithing  Di- 
gest is  one  of  those  books  that  you 
won't  be  able  to  borrow  from  a  friend 
who  has  a  copy — and  you  won't  want 
to  loan  yours  out  either! 

—B.  W. 


Sportsman's 
Calendar 


RACCOON:  (1)  Oct.  16,  1971,  through 
Feb.  29,  1972,  in  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb, 
Gwinnett,  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  El- 
bert, and  all  counties  north  of  those  listed. 
Bag  limit  one  (1)  per  night  per  person. 

(2)  All  counties  south  of  the  above 
named  counties  are  open  year  round  for  the 
taking  of  raccoons.  No  bag  limit. 

SQUIRREL:  Statewide  season  is  Oct.  16, 

1971,  through  Feb.  29,  1972.  Bag  limit  ten 
(10)  daily. 

QUAIL:  November  20,  1971,  through 
February  29,  1972.  Statewide  season.  Bag 
limit  twelve  (12)  daily;  possession  limit 
thirty-six  (36). 

RABBIT:  (1)  November  20,  1971, 
through  January  31,  1972,  in  the  counties 
of  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwinnett, 
Hall,  Habersham,  and  all  counties  north 
of  those  listed  will  be  open  for  rabit  hunt- 
ing. Bag  limit  five  (5)  daily. 

(2)  November  20,  1971,  through  Febru- 
ary 29,  1972,  in  all  counties  south  of  the 
above  listed  counties.  Bag  limit  ten  (10) 
daily. 

COMMON  (WILSON'S)  SNIPE:  De- 
cember   11.    1971,    through    February    13, 

1972.  The  daily  bag  limit  shall  be  eight  (8) 
with  a  possession  limit  of  sixteen  (16). 
Shooting  hours  are  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset. 
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ON  THE  COVERS 


ON  THE  COVER:  Benjamin  Franklin  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  wild  turkey  os 
the  national  emblem  of  the  United  States.  This  magnificent  game  bird  has  long 
held  the  respect  of  those  who  would  hunt  him.  Wary  and  keen  of  eyesight,  the 
wild  turkey  is  a  worthy  adversary  of  even  the  most  experienced  hunter.  See 
"Turkey  Trot"  by  Aaron  Pass  on  page  6  for  more  details  on  what  Georgia  OJ 
doing  to  restore  this  woodland  bird  to  the  state.  Photo  by  Duff  Holbrook. 

ON  THE  BACK:  Record  or  not,  a  mess  of  white  bass  makes  for  some  fine  eating. 
During  spawning  runs  in  early  spring  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  load  up  a  stringer 
with  these  fine,  spirited  game  fish,  in  many  of  Georgia's  rivers  and  lakes.  See 
"Hunting  a  World  Record — Give  White  Bass  a  Try"  by  Dean  Wohlgemuth  on  page 
2  for  information  on  where  the  big  ones  are. 
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EDITORIAL 


eal  Menaces  To  Wildlife 


s  recent  ecology  craze  has  brought  a  number  of 
individuals  into  the  conservation  scene.  At  first 
xpansion  of  interest  was  welcomed  by  the  sports- 
Individuals  who  had  not  been  aware  of  the  dan- 
f  pollution  and  loss  of  habitat  were  about  to  learn 
■  things  that  hunters  and  fishermen  had  tried  to 
others  about  for  years. 

in  the  outdoorsmen  themselves,  who  had  payed 

/orked  for  conservation  since  before  the  turn  of 

ntury,  were  made  the  targets  of  some  of  the  so- 

ecologists   who   said   that   if   all   hunting   were 

:d  there  would  be  more  wildlife. 

!  outdoorsman  knows  that  this  is  not  true.  If  there 

no  legal  hunting,  there  would  be  no  Game  and 

Oepartments,  financed  in  most  states  primarily  by 

i  sales.  Without  the  Game  and  Fish  Departments 

would  be  no  wildlife  rangers  or  game  wardens  to 

e   the    hunting    and    fishing    regulations.    Illegal 

g  and  fishing  operations  would  flourish  and  deer 

and  some  species  of  fish   might  be  completely 

ated. 

re  would  be  no  fisheries  bioligists  or  wildlife 
ists  to  study  and  develop  the  best  wildlife  and 
;s  management  techniques.  Wildlife  restoration 
ts  would  be  completely  abandoned  or  severely 
ed.  If  wildlife  management  and  protection  pro- 
raij  were  to  be  continued,  direct  tax  monies  would 
av!  o  be  used. 
T.|  primary  reasons  for  loss  of  wildlife  are  loss  of 
aba ;,  pollution  and  illegal  hunting.  Even  the  prolific 
abM  has  decreased  in  some  sections  because  of  chang- 
ig  I  id  practices.  Cleared  fence  rows,  cleared  power 
ne,i»hts  of  way  and  extensive  pine  plantations  ha,re 
est  j  'ed  much  of  the  cover  and  food  needed  by 
iblt  .  Quail  populations  have  been  reduced  by  the 
am  »ractices. 
Es  ruction  of  large  areas  of  hardwood  trees  has 
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either  eliminated  or  drastically  reduced  populations  of 
squirrel,  deer  and  turkey. 

Roads  through  wilderness  areas  do  their  share  of 
damage.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  destruction  of  trees 
and  other  plant  life,  there  is  a  more  subtle  destruction 
that  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  casual^  observer.  Silta- 
tion  and  the  muddy  runoff  from  such  construction  can 
eliminate  trout  in  mountain  streams. 

Draining  of  swamps  can  reduce  the  habitat  of  alli- 
gators and  other  creatures.  Building  large  impound- 
ments on  similar  areas  can  also  destroy  swamp  life. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  alligator  has  been 
primarily  menaced  by  illegal  hunting  and  destruction  of 
habitat.  No  species  of  game  has  been  eliminated  through 
controlled  hunting.  In  fact,  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish 
Department  passed  a  regulation  several  years  ago  to 
prohibit  hunting  of  alligators  in  the  state.  Many  other 
species  that  have  no  value  for  sports  hunting  are  also 
protected. 

What  can  you  do  to  stop  destruction  of  habitat? 
Progress  cannot  come  to  a  halt,  but  judgment  can  be 
used  in  selecting  sites  for  expansion.  For  example, 
wildlife-rich  areas  such  as  the  coastal  marshlands  and 
hardwood  river  bottoms  should  be  protected. 

Contributions  to  organizations  such  as  Ducks  Un- 
limited can  insure  that  vital  wetlands  will  be  purchased 
for  breeding  areas  for  waterfowl.  Hunting  can  prevent 
overbrowsed  deer  habitat  and  insure  that  existing  deer 
herds  will  be  healthy.  In  addition  the  funds  from  license 
sales  and  taxes  on  arms  and  ammunition  will  help  to 
purchase  wildlife  management  areas  that  will  provide 
protection  for  game  and  non-game  animals  alike. 
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Want  A  World  Record? 

Give  White  Bass  A  Try  I 


By  Dean  Wohlgemuth 


W„ 


hat  are  the  odds  against  catching  a  world  record 
fish?  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say,  but  with 
close  to  a  million  anglers  fishing  in  Georgia  alone,  out 
fishing  some  30  or  40  days  a  year  apiece,  figure  how 
many  records  Georgia  holds.  That  should  give  you 
some  idea. 

Georgia  has  held  the  world  record  for  largemouth 
bass,  22  pounds,  4  ounces,  for  about  40  years.  It  also 
holds  the  world  record  for  southern  chain  pickerel  at 
at  9  pounds,  6  ounces.  This  record  came  in  1961. 
Then,  in  1967,  a  *3  pound  striped  bass  was  taken 
from  the  Oconee  River.  As  far  as  this  magazine's  re- 
search could  determine,  that  was  the  largest  striped 
bass  ever  taken  from  fresh  water,  however,  it  was  not 
a  landlocked  fish  and  was  10  pounds  below  the  salt- 
water record.  It  did  exceed  the  55  pound  landlocked 
striped  bass  record. 

So  how  much  chance  does  Georgia  have  of  adding 
another  world  record  to  its  laurels?  There  are  quite  a 
few  people  in  the  Game  and  Fish  Department,  and 
most  probably  quite  a  lot  of  anglers,  who  feel  the 
chances  are  still  pretty  good  for  setting  a  new  world 
standard  for  white  bass. 

The  state  white  bass  mark  has  been  broken  or  tied 
about  five  times  in  the  last  four  years,  and  now  stands 
only  three  ounces  below  the  world  record.  A  new  state 
record  was  set  during  1971,  which  pushed  Georgia  over 
the  five  pound  mark  .  .  .  sort  of  an  equivalent  of  what 


the  four-minute  mile  run  was  almost  a  decade  ago  '• 
when  few  indeed  had  reached  that  peak. 

Perhaps  20  times  in  the  past  five  years,  Game  an<  i> 
Fish  Department  personnel  have  checked  out  record  I 
and  rumors  of  new  world  record  white  bass  but  noni , 
of  these  proved  out.  In  most  cases,  the  anglers  claimei  [ 
to  have  dressed  out  the  fish  before  contest  official 
could  check  the  catch.  This  leads  to  the  assumptioi 
that  they  were  not,  after  all,  world  records  in  most 
perhaps  in  all,  cases. 

Yet,  there  persists  a  strong  feeling  of  the  Departmen 
experts  that  surely,  somewhere  in  Georgia,  there  swim 
a  world  record  that  will  soon  fall  for  an  angler's  luri 

Where  would  be  the  best  bet  to  go?  Most  of  th 
recent  state  record  shatterers  came  from  Lake  Lanieii 
Several  white  bass  of  more  than  4  pounds,  8  ounce! 
have  been  entered  into  the  GAME  &  FISH  Magazine1' 
Big  Fish  Contest,  which  was  begun  only  five  years  age: 
and  three  or  four  were  more  than  4  pounds.  1 2  ounce; 
At  one  time,  the  record  was  tied  with  two  fish  at  4-1^ 
That  mark  was  bettered  by  an  ounce,  then  along  can)'' 
the  current  record,  up  another  two  ounces. 

Another  lake  appears  to  be  a  solid  threat  as  a  poter 
tial  record  producer.  Though  opened  to  fishing  onl 
three  years  ago,  little  Lake  Tobesofkee,  near  Macon 
has  produced  some  real  trophy  fish,  not  far  from  tr 
five  pound  barrier. 

Big  white  bass  have  come  from  several  other  water 


d  it  isn't  beyond  the  realm  of  all  possibility  that 
tie  of  these  have  the  world's  largest  white  bass  swim- 
ng  around  in  them.  Included  in  this  category  would 
Lakes  Walter  F.  George,  Worth,  Blackshear,  Semi- 
te, .Sinclair,  Hartwell,  Clark  Hill,  and  the  Etowah 
ver  below  the  old  Rome  lock  and  dam,  upstream 
m  Lake  Weiss. 

The  best  time  to  get  a  record?  It  could  come  any 
le  of  the  year,  but  the  spring  months  would  be  the 
'St  likely,  ranging  from  early  March  into  June.  The 
Her  seasons  would  be  most  likely,  just  before  or 
'ing  the  spawning  season. 

.Vhite  bass  normally  begin  their  spawn  in  early  or 
i-March,  depending  on  temperature  and  water  con- 
ions.  They'll  leave  their  homes  in  the  lakes  and 
ve  upstream  into  the  rivers  feeding  the  reservoirs, 
the  first  major  shoal  or  other  obstruction.  Prevented 
m  moving  farther  upriver,  they'll  use  the  shoals  for 
wning  grounds. 

however,  those  upriver  spawners  are  not  at  all  likely 
produce  record  size  fish,  even  though  they  produce 
i  of  excellent  size  and  certainly,  an  abundance  of 
ite  bass.  The  liberal  limit  of  30  white  bass  per  day 
requently  achieved  by  hundreds  of  anglers. 
Iitf  it's  the  record  you  want,  however,  you'd  do  better 
stay  in  the  reservoir  and  leave  the  running  water  to 
se  fishermen  satisfied  with  numbers  of  smaller  fish, 
smaller,  we  refer  to  white  bass  of  up  to  three  pounds 
;  perhaps  even  better,  which  you  still  must  consider 
ellent  fish. 

The  really  big  ones,  however,  in  the  four-pound-and- 
class,  rarely  continue  to  make  their  upstream  pil- 
mage.  They  spawn,  yes,  but  they  do  so  in  the  safer, 
per  standing  waters  of  the  lakes, 
formally,  they  gather  not  far  down  from  the  running 
;,:er,  before  the  major  spawning  run  begins.  The  big- 

of  the  hottest  and  most  popular  spots  in  the  state  for  white 
fishermen  is  the  Chattahoochee  River  above  Lake  Lanier. 

ft;  ty  whites,  ranging  up  to  bragging  size,  have  come  from  this 

fl    ch  of  water. 


Photo  by  Deon  Wohlgemuth 

Once  a  king,  always  a  king,  they  say  .  .  .hut  record  fish?  Well, 
that's  a  different  story.  Ed  Cox  of  Gainesville  Marina  shows 
this  four  pound,  14  ounce  fish  that  became  the  state  record  in 
1968.  This  Lake  Lanier  fish  was  replaced  as  the  Georgia  stand- 
ard last  year  by  a  five  pound,  one  ounce  white  bass  from  the 
same  lake. 

gest  ones  often  seem  to  spawn  a  bit  earlier  than  those 
who  make  the  runs. 

You  may  find  them  in  water  which  is  30  or  more 
feet  deep,  though  the  fish  themselves  may  be  around 
15  feet  deep.  A  fish  locator  is  a  highly  valuable  instru- 
ment in  locating  these  fish. 

Some  anglers  troll  to  locate  fish.  Once  fish  are  found, 
they  can  be  enticed  to  lures  and  baits  from  an  anchored 
boat. 

Though  trimmed  down  to  a  lower  weight  after  the 
spawning  period,  the  big  white  bass  can  still  be  caught 
all  through  the  late  spring  and  summer  by  anglers  will- 
ing to  drop  a  line  into  deeper  water,  perhaps  as  much, 
as  30  or  more  feet  from  the  surface.  In  most  cases,  by 
far  the  best  results  are  to  be  had  at  night.  White  bass 
prefer  water  just  off  sandy  or  rocky  points. 

After  finding  the  fish,  or  after  locating  a  likely  spot 


Photo  by  Marvin   lye 


which  has  provided  previous  success,  night-time  white 
bass  fishermen  hang  a  light  over  the  water,  then  drop 
live  minnows,  usually  threadfin  shad,  into  the  depths. 

If  you  do  get  an  unusually  large  white  bass,  weigh  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  making  certain  you  have  witnesses, 
both  to  the  catching  and  to  the  weighing.  If  it's  over 
five  pounds,  you  may  have  a  world  record  or  at  least 
a  state  record.  Get  signatures  of  witnesses  on  an  official 
entry  form.  Make  certain  you  have  pictures  of  the 
fish,  then  call  the  Game  and  Fish  Information  Office  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  put  a  knife 
on  that  fish  until  Game  and  Fish  officials  have  seen 
the  fish,  checked  the  weight,  and  taken  pictures  of  their 
own.  This  assures  that  the  record  can  be  proven. 

Even  after  the  record  is  verified,  you'd  be  well  ad- 
vised to  spend  the  money  to  mount  the  fish,  rather 
than  eat  it. 

If  necessary  to  keep  the  fish  for  awhile  before  show- 
ing it  to  Game  and  Fish  officials,  it  can  be  safely  frozen. 
It's  best  to  wrap  the  fish  in  a  damp  cloth  or  in  news- 
paper or  other  paper.  It  it's  frozen  to  a  board,  checking 
the  weight  will  require  more  thorough  thawing.  Wrap 
a  piece  of  plastic  around  the  cloth-wrapped  fish,  then 
put  it  in  your  freezer. 

If  you're  not  particularly  interested  in  seeking  to 
break  the  world  record,  but  want  to  get  in  on  the  fun 


of  white  bass  fishing,  you'll  find  ample  opportunity  in 
Georgia.  All  the  waters  listed  earlier  for  lunker  size  fish 
are  excellent  for  white  bass  of  all  sizes.  You  can  add 
to  that  list  more  of  the  other  lakes  in  the  state  and  their 
feeder  rivers.  This  list  would  include  Bartletts  Ferry, 
Allatoona,  and  quite  a  few  of  the  State  Park  lakes. 

Spawning  runs  are  still  the  best  time  for  white  bass. 
Anglers  use  boats  in  bigger  water,  anchoring  in  mid- 
stream as  far  into  shoals  as  possible.  If  the  water  is  not 
too  deep  and  swift,  some  fishermen  use  waders  or  per- 
haps tube  floats.  Quite  a  lot  of  bass  are  taken  from  the 
shoreline,  but  while  in  most  small  rivers  more  fish  are- 
caught  along  the  edges,  the  shoreline  fisherman  is 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  since  he  can't  cover  the 
area  as  thoroughly. 

Lead-headed  jigs  are  the  favorite  of  white  bass 
anglers.  White,  yellow  and  red  are  the  favorite  colors, 
and  many  jigs  combine  these  colors.  The  best  method 
of  fishing  them  is  to  cast  downstream  and  across  cur- 
rent, letting  the  current  pull  the  jig  up  close  to  the  I 
shoreline  where  the  whites  seem  to  be  trying  to  gel 
away  from  the  strongest  flow  of  the  current.  Pull  the 
jig  back  upstream  slowly,  occasionally  giving  it  little 
jerk.  When  the  fish  hits,  you'll  know  it,  and  there'll  be< 
little  need  to  set  the  hook  when  white  bass  are  reallj 
in  the  mood  to  strike. 


Although  spinning  tackle  is  most  widely  used  for  white  bass,  the  fly  rod  enthusiast  will  get 
himself  into  a  struggle  he'll  never  forget  with  this  tough  fighter.  A  canvas  inner-tube  float 
is  the  best  means  of  conveyance  on  streams  for  white  bass  anglers. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pa; 


rhe  deepwater  night  fishing  technique,  described  for 
ing  lunkers,  also  is  a  non-selective  method  .  .  .  you'll 

fish  of  various  sizes,  though  frequently  if  you're 
kin;;  up  small  ones,  you  get  into  bigger  fish  by  simply 
ling  a  bit  deeper. 
Jy  August,  you  can  get  some  frantic  action  by  fishing 

schools  When  you  see  the  shad  surfacing,  cast  a 
ite  topwater  plug  into  the  middle  of  the  school.  The 
g  will  likely  be  smashed  by  a  white  bass  ...  or  per- 
>s  a  largemouth.  Schooling  fish  rarely  run  very  large, 

are  big  enough  to  provide  excellent  sport.  White 
s  fight  hard  enough  in  lakes,  but  where  they  really 
ke  their  presence  known,  is  on  the  spawning  run. 


With  the  velocity  of  the  current  pulling  against  the  line 
too,  even  a  one  pounder  or  less  can  feel  like  a  mighty 
big  fish. 

Not  flashy  fighters,  white  bass  aren't  jumpers.  They 
won't  twist  the  line  out  by  wrapping  around  a  stump. 
They  simply  use  bull  strength  to  charge  upsrteam. 
They'll  pull  your  line  so  taut  it  will  actually  sing  as  it 
slices  its  way  up  river. 

Whether  you're  after  a  record  or  not,  you'll  find 
plenty  of  actior  in  white  bass  fishing.  Even  of  you're 
not  looking  for  that  big  record,  you  never  know  .  .  .  the 
next  one  you  catch  may  make  you  a  holder  of  a  coveted 
world  mark!  >*» 


While  the  weighted  jigs  are  by  far  the  most  popular  lure  used  to 
catch  white  bass,  spinners  and  shallow  running  plugs  can  also 
prove  effective.  Photo  by  Ted  Borg 


TURKEY 
TROT 


By  Aaron  Pass 


T„ 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 

,-f  wide  choke  of  calls  is  available  to  the  modern  turkey  hunter. 
All  of  the  types  pictured  will  do  their  job  if  the  caller  does  his. 
Something  to  call  is  also  a  vital  part  of  the  story,  and  a  success- 
ful wild  turkey  restoration  program  will  take  care  of  that  end. 


he  wild  turkey  has  not  fared  well  in  his  struggk 
for  survival  against  the  process  man  calls  progress 
He  hasn't  done  too  badly  when  compared  to  the  reo 
wolf,   the    ivory-billed   woodpecker    and   a   few   othe 
species  which  have  become  extinct  or  very  nearly  s^ 
since  European  man  began  civilizing  the  North  Amei 
ican  continent.  Turkeys  are  still  present  in  many  area; 
and  even  numerous  in  a  few,  but  at  best  the  bird 
adaptation  to  the  civilized  world  has  been  margina 
When  the  present  range  of  this  magnificent  gamebir 
is  compared  to  the  range  it  covered  in  colonial  day;, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  wild  turkey  has  lost  cor  • 
siderable  ground. 

The  continued  encroachment  of  man  into  the  wildca 
ness  home  of  this  bird  coupled  with  man's  unique  abi  I 
ity  to  drastically  alter  the  habitat  are  the  major  reason! 
for  the  elimination  of  the  wild  turkey  from  most  of  h  > 
original  range.  Early  travelers  in  colonial  Americi1 
often  commented  on  the  plentitude  of  game,  includir!, 
turkeys.  One  such  traveler  recorded,  ".  .  .  the  va  t' 
number  of  turkies,  partridges  and  quail  we  saw  upc  I 
the  shore  (Ohio  River)  .  .  .  afforded  us  constant  amus<  -: 
ment."  It  was  the  rich  resources  of  these  river  valle;  ?' 
that  were  first  used  to  fuel  the  fires  of  progress.  As  tl  I 
trees  were  cut  for  logs  and  the  land  turned  to  agricu  I 
ture,  the  wilderness  receded  and  with  it  went  the  tu  ■ 
keys.  Trapping  and  market  hunting  also  played  the  r' 
part  in  the  disappearance  of  the  turkeys. 

Some  species  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  arr 
did  well,  but  the  wild  turkey  could  not  cope  and  w  I 
forced  to  retreat  before  advancing  civilization.  This  w  s 
noticed  by  concerned  sportsmen  and  action  in  the  for  J 
of  game  laws  and  regulations  was  begun  around  tie' 
turn  of  the  present  century.  'The  wild  turkey  has  nc  1 


en  almost  conquered  and  has  withdrawn  to  the  most 
iccessible  part  of  our  mountains,"  wrote  E.  A.  Brooks 
the  turkey's  status  in  West  Virginia  in  1909. 
The  strict  game  laws  and  better  law  enforcement  had 
beneficial  effect  on  those  areas  where  turkeys  were 
11  present,  but  ways  were  sought  to  bring  them  back 
the  areas  from  which  they  had  disappeared.  It  was 
cided  that  the  best  way  was  to  breed  and  restock  the 
•ds  to  those  areas.  Thus  a  system  of  game  farms  for 
I  propagation  of  wild  turkeys  was  set  up  to  provide 
s  service.  This  system  was  to  meet  with  varying 
grees  of  failure  over  the  next  thirty  years  or  so,  and 
:omplished  little  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  wild 
key  to  his  native  range.  These  pen-raised  birds  con- 
tently  failed  to  establish  themselves  because  they 
:ame  domesticated  while  they  were  being  reared  in 
game  farms,  losing  the  skills  and  the  caution  neces- 
y  for  life  in  the  wilds.  Also,  since  little  was  known 
jut  the  turkey's  habitat  requirements,  many  birds 
re  undoubtedly  stocked  in  areas  which  had  become 
suitable  due  to  habitat  alteration. 
The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  of  1938  provided  finan- 
1  aid  to  state  wildlife  agencies  for  wildlife  restora- 
i  programs  and  research.  These  funds  allowed 
.dies  of  turkey  habits  to  determine  exactly  what  did 
istitute  adequate  turkey  habitat  and  range.  This 
owledge  and  the  use  of  the  cannon-net  trap  to  cap- 
;  and  transplant  wild  stock  are  the  basis  for  modern 
kkey  management  practices. 

Georgia's  turkey  restoration  program  is  now  in  full 
ng  in  an  effort  to  restock  areas  of  suitable  habitat 
over  the  state  with  this  trophy  gamebird.  The  pro- 
m  is  based  on  the  highly  successful  whitetail  deer 
:oration  program  of  the  1950's  and  60's  and  hope- 
y  will  be  equally  successful. 

K  site  of  suitable  turkey  habitat  will  be  selected  and 

;ked  with  wild-trapped  birds.  The  site  will  be  closed 

:urkey  hunting  and  rigorously  protected  to  give  the 

tils  a  chance  to  establish  a  reproducing  population 

spread  into  adjacent  areas.  Utilizing  the  increased 

f|  ds  provided  by  the  sale  of  the  big  game  license, 

C|  ne  and  Fish  Department  biologists  stocked  several 

s  during  the  past  summer  and  early  fall.  Studies 

also  under  way  to  pinpoint  all  locations  containing 

quate  turkey  habitat  throughout  the  state  for  future 

itings. 

U  the  present  time,  the  birds  for  transplanting  are 
t|  lg  trapped  in  areas  of  the  state  where  they  are 
I  lerous.  The  program  is  expected  receive  a  big  boost 
v|  :n  turkeys  trapped  on  Sapelo  Island  are  ready  for 
s|  king.  The  state,  with  the  assistance  of  Pittman- 
F|  >ertson  funds,  purchased  a  portion  of  this  island 
ait  established  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Wildlife  Refuge  as 
at  -eeding  area  for  wild  turkeys.  The  Hand  has  »_een 
s>  ked  with  wild  brood  stock,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
tc  )me  established  and  provide  a  continuing  supply  of 
v|  l-trapped  birds  for  the  restocking  program.  The 
i I  id  refuge  will  provide  a  high  degree  of  protection 
ajjc  control,  but  is  still  large  enough  to  allow  the  turkeys 
I  levelop  naturally  the  skills  and  caution  necessary 
t«  jrvive. 
I    change  in  land  use  practices  in  the  state  is  another 
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Photo  by  Ted  Borg 

The  use  of  wild-trapped  birds  is  necessary  for  a  successful  re- 
stocking program,  since  pen-raised  turkeys  lose  the  skills  needed 
for  survival  in  the  wild.  Here  wildlife  biologist  Dick  Whittington 
prepares  a  cannon-net  for  a  wild  turkey  trapping  operation. 
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'  use  of  the  cannon-net  trap  has  been 
'ed  the  greatest  single  advance  in  the 
oration  of  wild  turkey  populations.  The 
uence  at  left  shows  the  cannon-net  in 
ration  capturing  three  gobblers.  The 
is  are  lured  into  a  baited  area  within 
qe  of  the  concealed  net;  cannons  are 
i  fired,  throwing  the  net  over  the  tur- 
?.  This  technique  is  currently  being  used 
ecure  wild  birds  for  stocking  over  the 


Immediately  after  trapping,  the  turkeys  are 
banded  for  research  purposes  and  are 
shipped  to  the  release  site.  Any  hunter  kill- 
ing a  banded  turkey  is  requested  to  return 
the  band  to  the  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment. 


3r  which  holds  promise  for  the  success  of  the  tur- 

restoration  program.  Originally  it  was  the  clearing 

settling  of  the  land  which  decreased  the  turkey's 

tat  and  drove  him  to  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the 

ntains  and  the  river  swamps.  Today  the  popula- 

shift  to  the  urban  centers  has  lowered  the  popula- 

densities  of  the  rural  areas,  and  a  shift  from  crop- 

s  to  timber  has  increased  the  acreage  in  the  state 

rest.  Timber  management  can  be  a  mixed  blessing 

irkeys  depending  on  the  management  techniques 

and  the   degree  of  protection   given  to  wilc'ife 

:s  on  the  lands.  The  return  of  the  forests  has  been 

ficial  to  turkeys  but  some  management  practices 

I  all  but  cancelled  these  benefits.  The  practice  of 

eating  hardwoods  in  favor  of  the  faster  growing 

is  very  detrimental  to  the  turkey  habitat  in  that 

The  short  rotation  periods  on  which  pines  are 

Iso  prevents  any  surviving  hardwoods  from  reach- 

i  last-producing  age. 

:al  turkey  habitat  consists  of  extensive  tracts  of 
I    land  in  mature  hardwoods  or  a  hardwood/pine 


Photo  by  Ted  Borg 

mixture.  There  should  be  little  understory  or  brush 
growing  under  the  trees  and  the  tract  should  have 
scattered  clearings  and  an  ample  water  supply.  The 
area  should  be  as  far  removed  from  human  disturbance 
as  possible  since  human  contact  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  turkey  population.  Turkeys  are  "omniverous 
opportunists"  when  it  comes  to  feeding  habits,  which 
means  that  they  eat  just  about  everything.  Mast  from 
hardwoods  is  a  very  important  part  of  their  diet,  par- 
ticularly during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  For  this 
reason  there  should  be  a  variety  of  mast  producing 
trees  in  this  "ideal"  turkey  area  so  that  a  mast  failure 
of  one  species  would  be  made  up  for  by  others. 

Turkeys  are  wide  ranging  birds,  here  today — there 
tomorrow  over  their  entire  range.  Estimates  vary  with 
some  authorities  feeling  15,000  acres  is  minimum  range 
in  good  habitat,  but  the  fact  remains  that  turkey  range 
is  large.  Research  in  Pennsylvania  indicates  that  turkeys 
can  adapt  to  areas  smaller  than  was  originally  thought 
providing  other  factors,  particularly  human  contacts, 
are  controlled.  The  study  is  still  incomplete  but  the 


At  the  release  site,  the  turkeys  are  set  fret 
in  their  new  area.  The  area  will  be  closet 
to  hunting  and  the  birds  stringently  pro 
tected  from  illegal  hunting  and  harassmen 
until  they  establish  a  huntahle  population 
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results  might  eventually  provide  for  further  expansion 
of  turkey  range. 

At  present  the  bulk  of  the  state's  wild  turkey  popu- 
lation remains  in  the  same  areas  to  which  it  originally 
retreated  to  avoid  the  encroachments  of  man,  the  for- 
ests of  the  mountains  and  the  large  river  swamps  in 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  state.  These  areas 
are  the  last  stronghold  of  the  wild  turkey  and  they  are 
now  being  threatened  by  development  by  a  growing 
human  population.  The  lure  of  the  recreation  dollar 
threatens  to  consume  the  mountains  in  a  maze  of  scenic 
highways,  tourist  cabins  and  associated  developments 
which  will  rob  the  area  of  its  wildness  and  its  attrac- 
tion for  the  turkey.  Farther  south,  channelization  proj- 
ects and  hydroelectric  impoundments  are  succeeding 
in  respectively  draining  and  inundating  the  river-bottom 
swamps  where  the  wild  turkey  has  been  able  to  hold 
his  own.  This  continued  expansion  of  human  occupa- 
tion and  environmental  alteration  is  the  single  greatest 
threat  to  a  successful  wild  turkey  restoration  program 
in  Georgia. 

Human  contact  is  one  of  the  major  limiting  factors 
on  turkey  populations  wherever  they  occur,  and  as  a 
rule,  the  areas  of  lowest  human  poulation  and  use  are 
the  areas  of  highest  turkey  populations.  The  best  turkey 
habitat  was  originally  usurped  by  man.  and  his  pres- 
ence  contributes  directly   to   the  decline   of  the   bird. 


Domestic  fowl  introduce  disease  and  parasites  to  whic) 
the  wild  stock  is  not  resistant,  and  free-running  dog 
and  illegal  hunting  harass  the  survivors  until  they  ar 
driven  away.  It  takes  very  little  human  activity  in  a-j 
area  to  have  significant  negative  impact  on  wild  tui 
keys.  In  a  test  situation  wild  birds  were  stocked  in 
confined   area  of  considerable  human   use.   and   wen 
found  to  use  inferior  habitat  in  order  to  avoid  huma 
contact  on  the  better  areas.  Thus  large  groups  of  hiker 
and  other  recreationists   in  off-road  vehicles  may  b 
more  of  a  controlling  factor  on  a  turkey  populatio 
than  hunters  who  must  be  quiet  and  unobtrusive  fc 
success. 

If  it   is  possible   to  control   the  destructive  habit; 
changes  in  those  areas  where  turkeys  are  now  foun 
and  the  new  areas  of  expanding  timber  land  are  mar 
aged  with  some  regard  to  the  needs  of  this  bird,  thei 
is  some  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  wild  turkey  t' 
Georgia.  Its  chances  are  even  better  if  the  problems  <- 
illegal  hunting  and  free-running  dogs  can  be  controllei. 
If  every  hunter  would  realize  that  when  he  has  thfl 
opportunity  to  illegally  kill  a  wild  turkey  he  holds  tr 
key  to  its  successful  restoration  in  the  state,  real  pro;' 
ress  would  be  made.  If  all  these  "if's"  are  successful  I 
met  and  overcome  the  forests  of  Georgia  will  suppo  t 
a  healthy  population  of  the  largest  and  most  magnilf 
cent  non-migratory  gamebird  of  North  America.        >■ 
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4EET  YOUR 
OMMISSIONER 

eonard  E.  Foote 


By  Marvin  Tye 


Pro  by  Bob  Wilson 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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On  January  27,  1972,  Leonard  E. 
(Len)  Foote  of  Marietta  was  sworn 
in  by  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  as 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioner  for 
the  Seventh  District.  Len  Foote  brings 
a  distinguished  record  as  a  profes- 
sional conservationist  to  this  position. 

He  has  been  employed  since  1947 
as  Southeastern  Field  Representative 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
a  60-year-old  private  organization 
dedicated  to  wildlife  restoration.  The 
Institute  works  closely  with  federal, 
state  and  private  agencies  and  indi- 
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viduals;  sponsors  the  annual  North 
American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Conferences;  contributes 
funds  for  research  and  graduate  train- 
ing in  wildlife  management  at  20  land 
grant  colleges;  publishes  a  bi-monthly 
Outdoor  News  Bulletin  and  a  series 
of  professional  books  on  wildlife  and 
its  management. 

Len  Foote  is  a  founder  of  the 
professional  Southeastern  Section  of 
the  Wildlife  Society  and  was  its  presi- 
dent during  1949  and  1950.  He  initi- 
ated the  first  of  the  annual  South- 
eastern Wildlife  Conferences  in  1947 
and  has  been  an  active  promoter  of 
cooperative  southeastern  wildlife  re- 
search projects,  such  as  the  Cooper- 
ative Dove  Study,  the  Cooperative 
Statistics  Project  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  and  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Disease  Project  headquar- 
tered at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
The  Wildlife  Disease  Project  is  fi- 
nanced by  14  southeastern  state  game 
and  fish  agencies  and  a  $200,000 
annual  federal  appropriation.  Foote 
was  active  in  assisting  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell  in  obtaining  federal 
participation  in  this  program. 

The  Southeastern  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Disease  Project  has  an  inter- 
national reputation  in  the  study  of 
wildlife  diseases  and  their  relation- 
ship to  domestic  stock  and  humans. 
This  program  was  recently  duplicated 
by  the  northeastern  states.  Foote  re- 
ceived an  American  Motors  Profes- 
sional Award  in  1962  for  his  promo- 
tion of  these  cooperative  research 
programs.  Since  the  program  was 
initiated  in  1955,  he  has  served  on 
its  steering  committee  along  with 
University  of  Georgia  President  Fred 
Davison  and  representatives  of  fed- 
eral and  state  wildlife  agencies. 

Since  1947,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  has  examined  the  basic 
laws,  organization  and  programs  of 
37  state  and  provincial  game  and  fish 
and  natural  resources  agencies  at  the 
request  of  the  governors,  ministers  or 
legislatures.  Foote  has  assisted  Dr. 
Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  past  president  of 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  in 
these  investigations  in  Florida,  Louis- 
iana. Tennessee,  Kentucky,  South 
Dakota,  and  South  Carolina.  He 
served  as  consultant  to  Gov.  Strom 
Thurmond  and  the  newly  formed 
South  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  during  Thurmond's  first 
year  in  office. 


Foote  recently  completed  a  four- 
year  term  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service's  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. He  initiated  and  serves  on  the 
National  Shore  and  Upland  Migra- 
tory Bird  Committee  and  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  federal  funds  for 
accelerated  research  on  lesser  migra- 
tory game  birds.  This  is  a  federal- 
state  partnership  program,  with  most 
of  the  funds  being  applied  through 
the  state  game  and  fish  agencies. 
Foote  received  the  Georgia  Sports- 
men's Federation  award  and  was  se- 
lected Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  in  1967  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  for  his  contributions  to 
this   program.   Foote   developed   the 


Len  Foote  relaxes  at  home  with 
his  dog  Skeenah.  The  name  is 
the  Cherokee  Indian  word  for 
dog  and  also  the  name  of  the 
location,  Skeenah  Gap,  where 
Foote  found  the  dog  apparently 
ahandoncd  when  it  was  a  small 
puppy.  The  walls  of  the  den  are 
decorated  with  photos  of  the 
Foote  family  and  of  nature 
scenes  that  the  new  commis- 
sioner made.  His  photographs 
have  appeared  on  a  number  of 
magazine  covers  and  have 
served  to  illustrate  many  of  his 
popular  articles. 


national    mourning    dove    census 
system   now   employed    annually 
the  800  routes,  by  state,  federal  an.  j 
privately  employed  individuals,  to  ap 
praise   the   status   of  this   importan 
game  bird.  Results  from  this  inven  \ 
tory  are  used  annually  as  a  basis  fo  j 
setting  hunting  regulations. 

Len  Foote  is  currently  a  membe 
of  the  Fontana  Conservation  Round  ] 
Up  Advisory  Committee  and  serve:) 
on  many  committees  of  the  South  ( 
eastern  Association  of  Game  ami 
Fish  Commissioners.  At  the  reques.) 
of  Florida  Congressman  Robert  Sikes  \ 
Foote  is  chairman  of  a  multidisci 
plinary  team  now  reviewing  the  nal  j 
ural  resources  program  of  486. 00C  { 
acre  Eglin  Air  Force  Base. 
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Tie  new  commissioner  is  an  out- 
rsman  who  likes  to  hunt  and  fish 
observe  wildlife.  He  particularly 
>ys  hunting  for  woodcock,  and 
ting  deer  and  other  game  with  a 
:zle-loading  rifle.  Foote  is  best 
wn  for  his  excellent  outdoor  pho- 
aphy.  His  photographs  of  native 
I  birds  and  wild  flowers  have  ap- 
•ed  in  numerous  publications, 
•e  than  50  of  his  articles  have  ap- 
ed in  the  ATLANTA  JOUR- 
L  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE, 
)RIDA  WILDLIFE,  NATION- 
WILDLIFE,  OUTDOOR 
iRLD,  PENNSYLVANIA 
VIE  NEWS  and  other  publica- 
>.  Several  hundred  of  his  photo- 
>hs  have  been  used  in  these  and 


other  publications,  including  the 
Bronx  Botanical  Garden's  WILD 
FLOWERS  OF  AMERICA  series. 
Foote  is  also  the  author  of  scientific 
papers  on  doves,  forest  wildlife  and 
fish.  With  Dr.  Wilbur  Duncan,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Botany  professor, 
Foote  is  preparing  a  field  manual  of 
southeastern  wildflowers. 

He  and  his  wife,  Grace,  are  the 
parents  of  three  children.  His  oldest 
son,  Eric  or  Rick,  majored  in  math 
and  biology  at  West  Georgia  College 
and  is  now  working  toward  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity. Rick  and  his  wife,  Penny,  are 
the  parents  of  a  five-month-old 
daughter,  Sandy,  Len's  only  grand- 
child at  the  moment. 

Photo  by  Jim  Couch 


Like  all  of  Len  Foote's  children, 
Rick  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
also  enjoys  cave  exploring.  He  and 
his  wife  have  been  through  a  cave  in 
Pigeon  Mountain  which  literally  lets 
you  enter  one  side  of  the  mountain 
and  come  out  through  the  other. 

Len's  daughter,  Rebecca,  is  a  sen- 
ior at  West  Georgia  College.  She  is 
majoring  in  social  studies  and  recrea- 
tion. 

His  youngest  son,  Russell  or  Rusty, 
has  just  completed  a  four-year  tour 
of  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Much 
of  this  active  duty  time  was  spent  on 
the  carrier  "Midway."  He  plans  to 
return  to  school  and  will  probably 
go  into  the  field  of  electronics.  Rusty's 
wife  is  a  junior  at  West  Georgia. 

Leonard  Foote  was  born  Novem- 
ber 2,  1918,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He 
received  his  B.  S.  degree  in  forestry 
and  wildlife  management  with  high- 
est distinction  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  1940.  He  received  his 
M.S.  in  ecology  from  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1942.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  done  post  graduate  study 
in  oceanography  at  Yale  University. 

During  summers  while  in  school, 
he  worked  for  the  East  Haddam  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  in  Connecticut  and  in 
the  summer  of  1939  worked  on  a 
lake  survey  for  the  New  Hampshire 
Fish  and  Game  Department.  He  was 
employed  as  a  project  leader  and 
chief  biologist  with  the  Vermont  Fish 
and  Game  Service  from  1940  to 
1946.  He  worked  as  a  research  leader 
with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey in  Urbana  during  the  following 
year.  He  moved  to  Georgia  in  1947 
and  has  been  here  ever  sincee. 

The  Foote's  own  a  cabin  near 
Blairsville  where  Len  can  enjoy  the 
solitude  of  the  mountains,  fish,  hunt, 
photograph  wildlife  and  explore  a 
budding  interest  in  geology.  In  addi- 
tion, Len  and  his  son  Rick  own  30 
acres  of  land  near  Canton  on  which 
they  hope  to  build  in  the  future. 

A  man  who  loves  the  outdoors 
as  well  as  a  professional  conserva- 
tionist, Leonard  Foote  hopes  to  make 
a  positive  contribution  through  his 
service  on  the  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission. In  his  own  words,  "We  have 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  re- 
source managers  and  the  severe  en- 
vironmentalists who  don't  want  any- 
one to  cut  a  tree  or  don't  want  any- 
thing done  to  the  watershed.  There 
has  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds." 
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SHAD 


SPLASH 


By  Marvin  Tye 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
generally  overlooked  fish  to  be  found 
in  Georgia  waters  is  the  white  or 
American  shad.  This  fish  lives  most 
of  its  life  in  the  ocean  and  ascends 
freshwater  rivers  along  the  coast  to 
spawn. 

At  this  time  it  will  strike  small 
artificial  lures  with  gusto  even  though 
it  is  said  not  to  eat  while  on  spawn- 
ing runs.  Biologists  theorize  that  the 
shad  believes  these  lures  are  smaller 
fish  that  will  in  some  way  interfere 
with  its  spawning. 

When  a  shad  hits  the  lure,  the  fish- 
erman is  in  for  a  fight.  This  fish  re- 
sembles a  miniature  version  of  the 
tarpon.  It  is  relatively  lean  and  silver 
colored  and  jumps  almost  as  violently 
as  the  tarpon  when  hooked.  In  addi- 
tion, it  makes  a  number  of  long  runs 
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and  does  not  seem  to  know  when  to 
give  up.  There  is  one  more  major 
difference  between  the  shad  and  the 
tarpon  other  than  its  size.  The  tarpon 
has  a  bone-hard  mouth  that  gives  the 
angler  considerable  difficulty  in  set- 
ting the  hook.  The  shad  has  a  tender 
mouth  and  hooks  itself  when  striking 
a  lure.  The  angler  must  be  careful 
not  to  tear  the  hook  out  when  playing 
a  shad.  For  this  reason  most  anglers 
use  a  long  whippy  spinning  rod  and 
a  reel  with  a  lightly-set  drag  for  shad 
fishing.  The  rod  takes  up  most  of  the 
shock  of  the  shad's  runs  and  the  light 
drag  permits  the  angler  to  apply  just 
enough  pressure  to  wear  the  fish  out 
without  losing  it. 

Most  inland  anglers  know  little 
about  shad  fishing.  In  fact,  many  of 
them  confuse  this  fine  game  fish  with 


the  fresh-water  threadfin  shad  or  giz 
zard  shad  which  are  forage  fish  fon 
larger  species  and  are  of  no  value  a 
all  as  a  sport  or  food  fish.  The  salt 
water  shad  looks  somewhat  like  hin 
inland  cousins,  but  that's  where  th< 
resmblance  ends.  The  American  shai 
is   found  on  both   the   Atlantic  an< 
Pacific  coasts  of  North  America  an<n 
is  relished  by  millions  of  citizens  aa 
a  fine  food  fish.  The  roe  from  thn 
female  is  especially  prized.  Commer 
cial  fishermen  take  large  numbers  oo 
shad  in  our  coastal  rivers  each  yeain 
Many    streams,    especially    in    thi 
northern   states,   have   been   severel 
damaged  by  pollution  or  dams  anoi 
other  structures  which  harm  the  sha"< 
runs.    A    number   of   streams   whic 
have  produced  excellent  shad  fishin ! 
in  the  past  are  now  almost  barren  <f 


I  you  want  to  land  the  shad  you  hook,  a  landing  net  will  be  necessary.  The  shad's  tender 
outh  makes  a  light  drag  and  a  whippy  rod  the  best  combination  to  prevent  tearing  a 
,  ok  out  of  the  fish's  mouth. 


Photo  by  Marvin  Tye 


fish.  One  of  the  finest  and  least  pol- 
luted rivers  on  the  East  Coast  is  the 
Ogeechee  which  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic just  south  of  Savannah.  Ogee- 
chee River  shad  are  known  across  the 
country  for  their  quality  and  flavor. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Department  and  the 
Savannah  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  worked  together  to  spon- 
sor the  Atlantic  Championship  Shad 
Fishing  Derby  on  the  Ogeechee  with 
prizes  given  to  the  anglers  catching 
the  largest  fish.  Last  year  the  winner 
was  Mrs.  Sylvia  Driggers  of  Savan- 
nah who  landed  a  6  lb.  3  oz.  roe 
shad.  She  took  home  a  new  boat, 
motor  and  trailer  as  first  prize.  The 
rig  was  furnished  by  the  Savannah 
Marine  Dealers  Association.  Almost 
300  anglers  participated  in  the  1971 
contest.  Fifteen  prizes  were  awarded 
to  those  catching  the  15  largest  fish. 
The  10th  place  winner  was  Howard 
Hall  of  Savannah,  who  caught  a  five- 
pound  shad.  It  weighed  only  1  lb.  3 
oz.  less  than  the  first  prize  fish.  Com- 
petition for  the  top  prizes  was  close 
with  only  ounces  separating  the  win- 
ners. The  smallest  fish  to  win  a  prize 
was  a  2  lb.  6Va  oz.  shad  entered  by 
Richard  D.  Harrison  of  Savannah. 
He  was  awarded  15th  place. 

Although  the  spawning  run  was  in 
progress  during  the  1971  contest, 
there  were  not  as  many  shad  caught 
as  there  should  have  been.  This  was 
due  to  muddy  water  caused  by  heavy 
rains  upstream.  The  contest  has  been 
lengthened  to  four  days  this  year  so 
that  the  anglers  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  find  at  least  one  day  of  fine 
fishing  during  the  contest.  When  good 
weather  conditions  and  the  spring 
spawning  runs  coincide,  the  fishing 
can  be  extremely  productive.  This 
year  the  contest  will  be  held  on  March 
23,  24,  25  and  26. 

Fishing  for  contest  purposes  will 
be  limited  to  that  portion  of  the 
Ogeechee  River  from  Dasher's  Land- 
ing to  the  Seaboard  Coastline  Rail- 
road. Official  weighing  stations  will 
be  at  Morgan's  Bridge  on  Highway 
204,  Dasher's  Fish  Camp  on  High- 
way 80  and  King's  Ferry  Bridge  on 
Highway  17. 

Specific  information  on  entry  fees, 
prizes  and  other  aspects  of  the  Shad 
Derby  can  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  Savannah  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, P.  O.  Box  530,  Savannah,  Ga. 
31402. 
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A  similar  contest  called  a  Shad 
Drag  has  been  scheduled  for  several 
coastal  counties.  In  this  contest,  a 
trophy  will  be  awarded  to  the  person 
who  catches  the  largest  shad.  Shad 
must  be  weighed  at  official  weighing 
stations  of  the  Coastal  Area  Sport 
Fishing  Federation.  Dates  of  this  con- 
test and  other  details  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  Coastal  Area  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Commission, 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  phone  912-264- 
3121. 

The  most  popular  method  of  fish- 
ing for  shad  is  trolling.  Successful 
fishermen  use  small  Barracuda  spoons 
or  jigs.  Preferred  size  of  the  spoons 
is  either  No.  0,  No.  1  or  No.  2.  A 
1/16  ounce  or  smaller  jig  is  most 
popular.  Many  fishermen  use  a  three- 
way  swivel  and  attach  the  spoon  to 
the  end  of  a  four-foot  leader.  The  jig 
is  usually  attached  to  another  leader 
about  two  feet  long.  Favorite  colors 
for  jigs  are  red,  while  and  yellow. 

A  two-lure  rig  sometimes  enables 
the  angler  to  hook  two  fish  at  one 
time.  Hooking  them  is  much  easier 
than  landing  both  fish,  especially  if 
they  try  to  run  in  opposite  directions. 
To  be  successful  in  boating  any  shad 
you'll  need  to  use  a  landing  net.  You 
can't  lift  them  in  the  boat  with  the 
line  because  of  those  tender  mouths. 

Trolling  speed  should  be  as  slow 
as  possible.  Some  anglers  have  been 
known  to  drag  a  bucket  behind  the 
boat  to  make  it  go  even  slower.  You 
will  have  to  experiment  to  find  the 
proper  depth  at  which  to  take  shad. 
It  is  best  to  place  a  small  amount  of 
lead  shot  above  the  leader  to  take 
the  lures  down  to  the  desired  depth. 
If  this  is  not  deep  enough  to  attract 
action,   more  weight  can  be   added. 


The  shad  is  a  strong  fish 
that  fights  hard  and 
jumps  often.  The  Ogee- 
chee  River  where  this 
fish  was  hooked  is  an 
excellent  spot  for  shad 
fishing.  Shad  from  a 
relatively  unpolluted 
stream  such  as  tliis  are 
considered  a  delicacy. 


Trolling  either  upstream,  downstream 
or  across  the  current  usually  pays 
off,  but  shad  sometimes  prefer  one 
direction  to  the  other.  It  is  best  to 
experiment  until  you  hit  just  the  right 
combination  of  factors. 

One  of  the  hottest  spots  for  shad 
fishing  in  Georgia  is  the  Savannah 
River  just  below  the  Savannah  Bluff 
Lock  and  Dam.  The  dam  halts  the 
spawning  run  and  congregates  the 
fish  in  one  spot.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  an  angler  to  take  his  limit  of  eight 
fish  in  just  a  few  minutes  when  the 
action  is  really  hot. 


This  abbreviated  version  of  the  popular  shad  rig  used  by  many  trollers  shows  the  com- 
ponent parts.  A  sliding  sinker  is  placed  on  the  line  above  a  three-way  swivel.  The  Bara- 
cuda  spoon  is  placed  four  feet  below  the  swivel  and  the  jig  is  attached  two  feet  below  the 
swivel.  Often  this  rig  hooks  two  shad  at  one  time.  „.  ,.    _ 

'  Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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No  other  river  in  Georgia  has  be 
hit  so  hard  by  pollution  as  the  Sava 
nah.  Fishermen  must  release  all  fr: 
caught  there  except  shad.  This  is  d 
to  high  levels  of  mercury  found 
fish  in  this  stream.  Because  the  sh . 
is  an  anadromous  species  that  livi 
most  of  its  life  in  salt  water  and  dc 
not  eat  while  on  spawning  runs,  it'i 
considered  by  biologists  to  be  safe  : 
eat. 

Shad  average  from  two  to  m 
pounds  with  a  top  weight  of  abc; 
12  pounds.  Males  are  usually  mu« 
smaller  than  the  females  in  a  scho" 
Usually  most  of  the  female  fish  in 
school  will  be  about  the  same  si;  I 
If  you  catch  one  shad  that  weigi 
four  pounds  for  example,  you  i 
likely  to  catch  many  more  foil 
pounders  from  the  same  scho 
While  it  may  be  unusual  for  the  avd 
age  angler  to  catch  fish  of  fc  J 
pounds  or  larger  on  most  rivers  a  j 
streams  in  Georgia,  catches  of  i. 1 
size  are  not  uncommon  when  sh  * 
fishing. 

Georgia's  shad  fishing  is  a  sp 
that  can  be  exciting  and  demar 
skilled  handling  of  light  tackle.  1 
fish  is  a  hard  fighter  that  is  abunda 
strikes  readily  and  is  good  to  e 
What  more  could  anv  aneler  want? 
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TACKLE  CARE 
PAYS  OFF! 


,-■•/. 


\<f?& 


\\  y  the  poor  fisherman  about  to  land  a  trophy  catch,  which  he  is  likely  to  lose  if  a  few 
•re  teeth  in  this  gear  give  way.  Replacement  gears  are  not  expensive,  and  it  only  takes  a 
nute  to  inspect  your  reel. 

ter  a  dunking  in  water,  reels  should  he  disassembled,  dried,  and  lubricated.  If  the  fisher- 
n  fails  to  do  this,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  dry  caked  lubricant,  rust,  and  deterioration 
some  metals. 


By  Bob  Wilson 


Pity  the  poor  bass  fisherman  at- 
tempting in  vain  to  set  his  dulled 
hook  in  the  armor-plated  mouth  of 
that  once-in-a-lifetime  largemouth 
that  will  go  over  fifteen  pounds.  Pity 
the  trout  fisherman  playing  a  four- 
teen-inch  brookie  on  a  #24  fly  with 
a  rusty  hook.  Pity  the  angler  who 
discards  his  favorite  rod,  perhaps  a 
veteran  of  many  memorable  catches, 
after  smashing  it  in  his  car  door.  Pity 
them  all,  because  it  doesn't  have  to 
happen! 

A  real  sportsman,  be  he  fisherman 
or  hunter,  continually  checks  his 
equipment.  A  few  moments  spent  on 
equipment  before,  during,  and  after 
using  it  may  well  mean  the  difference 
between  a  successful  and  pleasant 
outing,  and  a  dismal  experience.  A 
fisherman  who  happens  to  miss  a 
good  fish  because  he  cannot  set  a 
hook  that  has  been  dulled  by  use  or 
even  from  rattling  around  in  the 
tackle  box  may  deserve  some  sym- 
pathy, but  he  also  deserves  to  lose 
his  fish. 

A  matter  of  seconds  is  all  it  takes 
to  visually  check  hooks  for  rust  and 
sharpness.  A  dull  hook  takes  a  few 
more  seconds  to  sharpen  to  a  needle 
point.  Carrying  a  small  whetstone, 
designed  specifically  for  sharpening 
hooks  and  small  knives  in  the  tackle 
box  is  obviously  a  good  idea.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  few  people  do  so. 

Rust  is  another  major  enemy  of  the 
effective  fish  hook.  A  small  amount 
of  rust  in  the  eye  of  the  hook  can 
nick  fine  monofilament  and  cause  it 
to  break  under  stress.  Any  rust  on 
the  point  of  the  hook  dulls  it,  and 
may  cause  the  tip  of  the  point  to 
break  off.  Rust  on  the  bend  of  a 
hook  may  cause  it  to  break  when 
the  angler  attempts  to  set  it,  or  even 
at  that  last  moment  before  landing 
the  fish.  If  a  hook  is  rusty,  attempt 
to  clean  and  sharpen  it.  If  all  traces 
of  rust  cannot  be  removed,  throw  it 
away  and  use  another  one. 
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On  larger  lures,  hooks, 
eyes,  spinners,  and  other 
gear  can  be  easily 
replaced.  Shiny  spinners 
and  propellor  blades  will 
be  less  successful  in 
attracting  fish  if  they 
have  a  dull  surface 
caused  by  caked-on 
grime.  Rusty  hook 
sockets  may  give  way  in 
the  worse  possible 
moment. 


Hooks  deserve  attention  at  the  end 
of  a  trip  and  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Trout  flies  are  especially  susceptible  to 
rust,  as  they  are  tied  on  pretty  small 
hooks  and  the  dressing  tends  to  re- 
tain moisture.  Place  flies  and  hooks 
in  a  dry,  warm  place  until  all  mois- 
ture has  been  removed.  Plain  hooks 
tumbled  loosely  in  a  soft  cloth  dam- 
pened with  machine  oil  will  be  in 
good  condition  next  season.  Cork-bot- 
tomed trays  in  the  tackle  box  or  small 
containers  for  hooks  of  different  sizes 
will  help  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion too. 

Lures  can  often  give  good  service 
for  another  season  or  two,  if  the 
fisherman  is  willing  to  give  them  a 
few  minutes  attention  after  use  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  Everything 
about  hooks  that  we  have  just  gone 
over  applies  to  lures,  but  that  is  not 
enough.  Periodic  rinsing  in  warm 
soapy  water  will  do  much  to  prolong 
the  life  of  lures.  Reflective  surfaces 
can  be  returned  to  glistening  splendor 
with  a  little  metal  polish,  a  soft  cloth 
and  some  elbow  grease.  Flies  and 
feathered  jigs  can  be  rejuvenated  by 
brief  steaming  over  a  kettle.  (Needle- 
nosed  pliers  or  even  tweezers  used 
to  hold  the  lure  will  help  keep  fingers 
and  tempers  cool.) 

Sometimes  a  lure  will  just  not  re- 
spond to  a  superficial  cleaning  job. 
Rubber  skirts  are  easy  to  replace,  and 
tying  new  feathers  on  a  jig  is  not  diffi- 
cult at  all.    Hooks,  lips,  swivels  and 


The  importance  of  a 
sharp  hook  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  Whet- 
stones are  readily  avail- 
able that  fit  in  any  tackle 
box,  and  have  a  special 
groove  for  sharpening 
hooks.  A  whetstone  in 
the  tackle  box  is  handy 
for  sharpening  knives 
also,  and  every  fisherman 
needs  a  good  sharp  knife. 


When  lubricating  reel 
gears,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
lubricant  manufactured 
or  recommended  by  the 
reel  manufacturer.  A 
light  coating  on  all  bear- 
ing parts  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 


There  is  no  need  to  con- 
sign this  rod  to  the 
garbage  can.  Simply  cut 
off  the  tip  an  inch  or  two 
behind  the  damaged  area, 
and  put  on  a  new  tip. 
The  action  will  be  a  little 
stiffcr,  but  the  rod  will 
still  be  usable. 


eyes  can  all  be  replaced,  and  lui 
can  even  be  given  a  new  coat  of  pai: 

The  lure  will  retain  its  origir 
or  refurbished  condition  much  long 
if  it  has  its  own  cork-lined  compa 
ment  in  the  tackle  box.  Keepi : 
lures  dry  during  storage,  and  cleani 
off  scum  and  grime  will  preserve  thi 
fish-attracting  power  and  help  the 
continue  to  pay  dividends. 

Fishing  lines  deserve  a  break  tc 
so  they  won't.    Popular  monofiame 
used  by  most  fishermen  today  w 
become  brittle  with  time  and  expc 
ure  to  sunlight.  This  applies  to  mo 
leaders  on  flylines  too.    The  safr; 
thing  to  do  is  to  replace  mono  on 
yearly    basis,    and    even    more    iv 
quently  if  your  gear  lays  in  sunlig 
much  of  the  time.   If  you  decide  th 
your  slightly  used  monofilament  h 


t  been  yellowed  and  weakened,  at 
st  check  over  the  last  fifty  feet  for 
:ks  that  could  part  with  the  small- 
strain.  If  there  is  enough  line  on 
:  spool,  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
'iodically  stiip  off  and  discard 
jnty  feet  or  so. 

Many  a  day's  fishing  has  been 
ned  because  an  angler  was  too 
sy  to  take  a  few  minutes  one  even- 
and  clean  and  lubricate  his  reel, 
w  this  doesn't  mean  getting  down 
the  last  screw  and  bearing  and 
iking  the  pieces  in  carbon  tet. 
aning  the  exposed  metal  parts  with 
oft  cloth  dampened  with  whatever 
vent  you  use  to  clean  your  guns 
h,  followed  by  a  light  coat  of  gun 
machine  oil,  will  keep  accumulated 
lk  and  grime  from  keeping  the 
1  working  as  it  was  designed  to 
rk.  Taking  off  easily-removed 
ess  plates,  cleaning  gears  and 
er  contact  points,  and  lightly  coat- 
with  the  type  of  grease  supplied 
recommended  by  the  reel  manu- 
turer  will  double  the  life  of  a  good 
1  if  done  on  a  regular  basis. 
What  about  rods?  Either  they're 
ken  or  they  work,  you  say?  Not 
Rods  in  hard  use  will  show  wear 
I  will  require  maintenance  if  they 
to  continue  to  perform  year  after 
r.  A  good  rod  can  even  be  sal- 
;ed  after  a  disaster  like  a  broken 

That  frequent  checking  of  equip- 
■nt    that    we    have    talked    about 

uld  certainly  include  the  rod  too. 

eck  for  things  like  frayed  or  lose 

dings,  crushed  or  rusted  guides, 
worn  by  monofilament,  and  cork 

dies  beginning  to  deteriorate.   All 

these  things  can  be  replaced  with 
hinimum  of  effort  and  few  tools. 

v'ill  take  some  time,  but  the  fisher- 
11  has  lots  of  "lost"  time  in  the 

ter,  and  a  rod  that  you  are  used 

ind  can  put  a  lure  right  where  you 
i  it  it  is  well  worth  saving. 

^  broken  tip  or  a  ferrule  that 
i  les  loose  is  often  no  reason  to  dis- 

i  a  rod  of  high  quality.    With  the 

<  ition  of  ferrules,  a  broken  one- 
:  :e  rod  can  often  be  made  into  a 

<  -piece  outfit  that  is  perfectly  ade- 
;  te  as  a  second  rod  or  emergency 
I  "e.   A  broken  two-piece  rod  might 

I  )me  a  pack  or  travel  rod. 

!  hould  you  ever  find  your  rod 
i  ost  entirely  on  one  side  of  a 
>  ed  car  door  or  trunk,  it's  permis- 

I I  to  feel  discouraged,  but  chances 


/^Sportsmen 

GROUSE  TOO  PRETTY  TO  KILL 

Please  explain  to  me  how  anyone  can  kill 
anything  as  beautiful  as  the  ruffed  grouse  pic- 
tured on  your  January  1972  GAME  &  FISH 
cover. 

Please  do  not  try  to  make  me  believe  the  old 
worn-out  tale,  "if  the  hunters  don't  kill  them, 
they    will   over-populate." 

Roll  Man  has  destroyed,  and  continues  to  de- 
stroy, enough  of  our  wildlife  through  the  use 
of  insecticides  without  the  so-called  "necessity" 
of  turning  gunmen  loose  among  them. 

You  probably  haven't  nerve  enough  to  print 
this  letter  but  at  least  I  feel  better! 
P.S.  I  understand  the  world  has  a  people-over- 
population problem  too  ...  if  your  gunmen  are 
so  concerned  over  the  population  of  animals 
maybe  they  will  also  be  concerned   about  peo- 


are  good  that  something  can  be  sal- 
vaged. Most  of  these  accidents  seem 
to  damage  the  rod  close  to  the  tip. 
Simply  cutting  the  rod  behind  the 
damaged  area  and  moving  the  tip 
back  or  replacing  it  with  a  new  one 
should  produce  a  usable  rod.  Now  we 
don't  claim  that  the  rod  will  be  as 
good  as  new.  Most  of  the  action  in 
a  rod  is  in  the  last  third  out  toward 
the  tip.  A  shortened  rod  will  be  stiff; 
but  it  will  work,  and  that's  better 
than  no  rod  at  all. 

A  broken  one-piece  rod,  such  as 
a  heavy  worm  rod,  can  sometimes  be 
repaired  and  kept  as  a  single  unit. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  off  the  broken 
areas  to  match  as  evenly  as  possible, 
and  joining  the  two  pieces  with  a 
dowel  in  the  hollow  center  of  the  rod. 
The  ideal  dowel  for  such  a  repair  is 
another  piece  of  rod  material  the 
same  size  as  the  hollow  center  of  the 
broken  rod  and  about  three  inches 
long.  Using  modern  epoxy  and  cover- 
ing the  repair  joint  with  about  three 
layers  of  windings  to  match  that  used 
on  the  guides,  the  repair  will  not  be 
unsightly,  and  will  retain  some  flex- 
ibility. 

The  best  approach,  of  course,  is  to 
be  careful  with  your  equipment,  and 
take  care  of  your  tackle  so  that  re- 
pairs, are  infrequent.  Tackle  care  can 
mean  the  difference  between  a  trophy 
on  the  wall  with  a  success  story  twice 
as  long  and  a  dejected,  disgusted 
fisherman  who  let  a  little  overlooked 
detail  ruin  a  trip.  <*» 


ple-overpopulation     and     shoot     themselves     to 
help  de-populate  the  earth. 

Marie  Carson 
Commerce 

Yes,  we  DO  have  enough  nerve  to  print  this, 
and  lots  of  other  letters,  no  matter  what  the 
point  of  view,  so  long  as  the  subject  matter  is  of 
general  interest  to  our  readers.  Yours  qualifies. 

And  no,  I  will  NOT  try  to  convince  you  that 
if  hunters  don't  kill  grouse,  they  will  overpopu- 
late.  Deer,  yes.  Grouse,  no.  Grouse  populations 
go  in  cycles,  and  what  the  hunter  does  has 
very,  very  little,  if  any,  bearing  on  his  popula- 
tions. What  man  does  to  the  environment  has  a 
very  great  deal  to  do  with  ruffed  grouse  popu- 
lations. 

This  includes  you,  me  and  virtually  everyone 
else.  We  buy  products  which  require  use  of  re. 
sources  which  change  land  use.  We  drive  cars 
which  pollute  air,  and  use  sewers  which  pollute 
rivers.  All  of  us  are  guilty,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  have  the  most  drastic  effects  on 
wildlife,  because  of  the  drastic  effect  on  the 
environment. 

Shoot  such  a  beautiful  bird?  How  long  has  it 
been  since  you've  eaten  any  form  of  meat?  Or 
worn  a  leather  belt?  Or  shoes?  Or  a  fur  coat? 
Don't  you  think  some  form  of  animal  had  to 
give  up  his  life  for  these?  I  firmly  believe  God 
in  His  wisdom  gave  us  all  these  things  for  our 
use.  I  choose  to  use  some  of  them  for  sport  and 
for  meat.  You  choose  to  use  some  of  these  for 
looking  at.  (By  the  way,  how  many  wild  grouse 
have  you  ever  seen?)  I'm  glad  not  everyone 
chooses  to  hunt.  Yet,  I  feel  that  I  have  the  right 
to  do  so,  to  make  use  of  God's  gifts.  You  like 
some  things  I  don't  .  .  .  but  I  don't  tell  you 
what  to  enjoy  and  what  not  to.  I  care  nothing 
for  growing  flowers,  or  for  ladies'  bridge  par- 
ties. Perhaps  you  do.  Many  readers  love  to  fish 
but  look  at  hunting  as  you  do,  never  realizing 
fish,  too,  lose  their  lives  and  usually  in  a  slower, 
more  painful  manner  than   do  hunted  animals. 

As  for  your  P.S.,  I  tend  to  agree  somewhat, 
at  least  to  the  point  that  the  world  is  over- 
populated.  Man  thinks  he  is  so  much  more  intel- 
ligent and  sophisticated  than  animals.  Nature 
usually  controls  overpopulation  of  most  species, 
to  some  degree,  though  in  a  not-so-pleasant 
manner  such  as  starvation,  disease  and  preda- 
tion.  Man  also  tends  to  control  his  population, 
without  realizing  it,  when  he  fights  wars,  and 
creates  wanton  slaughter  on  the  highways 
(1788  persons  were  killed  last  year  on  Georgia 
highways). 

Insecticides?  Yes,  they  are  responsible  many 
times  for  destruction  of  wildlife.  Wildlife  lost 
this  way  is  wasted.  When  we  harvest  game  and 
use  it  for  food  we  are  using  it  in  the  way  God 
intended  us  to  do.  We're  not  wasting  it,  we're 
using  it  wisely. 

That's  what  conservation  is  all  about. 

-D.  H.  W. 


WATER  LORDS 

One  of  the  few  bright  spots  to  be  found  in 
the  book  THE  WATER  LORDS,  an  account  by 
James  M.  Fallows  of  industry's  usurpation  of 
Georgia's  vital  natural  resources;  especially  the 
Savannah  River  and  coastal  estuaries;  is  the 
same  industry  featured  in  the  January,  1972 
issue  of  Georgia  GAME  &  FISH.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  industry  does  not  have  to  be 
synonymous  with  environmental  disaster. 

The  paper  mill  at  Riceboro  is  only  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  main  objection 
raised  by  other  industries  to  meeting  anti-pollu- 
tion standards  seems  to  be  that  it  would  cost 
too  much  to  install  the  necessary  systems  to 
treat  their  wastes,  and  they  speak  threateningly 
of  economic  disaster  to  the  local  communities  if 
they  are  forced  to  close  their  operations  in  lieu 
of  meeting   the  cost  that   might  be   incurred   in 
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the  installation  of  these  systems.  It  would  seem 
that  Interstate  Paper  Corporation  in  Riceboro 
has  quelled  that  "excuse"  for  all  time,  since  the 
treatment  of  its  waste  has  not  meant  the  finan- 
cial collapse  of  the  company,  nor  has  it  kept  it 
from  remaining  competitive  with  the  other 
larger  paper  mills  and  industries  in  the  state 
which  continue  to  make  swills  of  our  estuarine 
waters  and  destroy  for  all  time  the  once  abun- 
dant supply  of  shrimp,  oysters,  and  other 
marine    life. 

Maybe  what  our  state  needs  is  more  au- 
thority and  support  for  the  Georgia  Water 
Quality  Control  Board.  If  the  stringent  stand- 
ards applied  to  a  new  industry  like  the  one  at 
Riceboro  did  not  deter  it  from  choosing  Georgia 
as  its  site  for  a  regional  plant,  why  then  cannot 
the  same  standards  be  applied  to  existing  and 
established  industries  with  no  fear  o"  their  leav- 
ing due  to  economic  hardships  such  standards 
are    claimed    to    impose? 

Dr.  J.  L.  McClung 

Augusta 


MORE  ON   BUFFALO  SWAMP 

I  have  received  and  read  completely  the 
Georgia  GAME  &  FISH  Magazine  since  the  first 
issue  was  published  over  four  years  ago  and  I 
have  enjoyed  the  pictures  and  articles  very 
much.  I  think  GAME  &  FISH  has  been  one  of 
the  missing  links  of  communication  between  the 
state  and  the  tax-paying  public  regarding  the 
educational  efforts  toward  conservation  of  our 
wildlife  and   natural   resources. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  December 
article  by  the  supporter  of  channelization  since 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  channelization!  I  was 
reared  in  Carroll  County  near  Buffalo  Creek  but 
later  moved  to  an  adjoining  county.  This  sup- 
porter who  says  there  is  no  game  to  be  had 
from  the  Buffalo  Swamp  area  might  like  to 
meet  some  of  the  true  sportsmen  I  know  per- 
sonally who  have  rarely  come  home  without 
fish  or  game  after  a  match  of  wits  with  the 
residents  of  the   swamp. 

Others  besides  myself  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  practically  no  fish  to  be  caught 
at  all  in  the  "channelized"  Little  Tallapoosa 
River  near  Carrollton.  There  may  be  a  few  eight 
inch  catfish  caught  in  the  spring  (spillover  from 
adjacent  lakes,  no  doubt).  Before  channeliza- 
tion of  this  river,  one  could  quite  often  fill  his 
creel  with  bass,  cats,  bream  and  other  species 
that  were  quite  abundant  at  that  time. 

From  the  ecology  and  pollution  standpoint, 
a  drained  swamp  can  no  longer  purify  water 
as  one  industry  I  know  of  had  for  years  dumped 
wastes  into  a  swamp  and  twenty  miles  below 
it  was  pure  enough  to  drink  as  a  city's  water 
supply. 

There  is  no  way  a  dollar  value  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  value  of  a  swamp  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  game  and  game  habitat 
since  once  it  is  destroyed  it  will  take  over  a 
hundred  years  to  replenish  as  Mother  Nature 
had  oriqinally  intended  it  to  be.  The  economics 
of  needing  more  land  fpr  farm  use,  when  25 
percent  of  Georgia's  farm  land  is  in  the  soil 
bank  in  an  effort  to  curtail  production  that  we 
do  not  need,  just  does  not  seem   logical. 

I  have  heard  of  cases  where  taxpayers  funds 
have  been  used  by  p'ivate  concerns  to  drain 
swamplands  in  order  to  further  their  financial 
status.  I  think  the  idea  behind  it  all  is  just  hu- 
man greed  for  the  dollar  now  and  let  a  future 
generation  worry  about  tomorrow. 

I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of  most  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  but 
the  logistics  of  channelization  as  it  is  being 
done  today  is  just  something  which  I  cannot 
understand. 

Donald  Reeves 
Bremen 
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SOUTHERN  BEAGLE 
FIELD  TRIALS 

The  Southern  Federation  of  Beag 
Clubs,    Inc.,    will    hold    its    annu;ji 
Championship  Stake  Field  Trials  ;  i 
the  Lookout  Beagle  Club's  grounuj 
near  Rock  Springs  on  March  13-1'  ". 


RECYCLING  FILM 
AVAILABLE 

The  Glass  Container  Manufactur- 
ers Institute  has  produced  a  new  color 
film  depicting  the  recycling  technol- 
ogy used  to  help  solve  the  nation's 
garbage  disposal  problems.  The  film 
takes  the  audience  on  a  tour  of  the 
recycling  programs  now  in  effect  in 
many  cities,  demonstrating  glass 
reclamation  programs  and  waste  re- 
covery facilities.  One  segment  of  the 
film  shows  how  glass  containers  are 
reclaimed  and  recycled  into  new  bot- 
tles and  jars,  and  other  consumer 
products  such  as  road  paving  mate- 
rial, floor  tiles,  and  building  blocks. 
It  also  takes  a  future  view  of  the 
process  in  which  all  solid  waste  can 
be  recovered  and  used  as  a  resource. 

The  concept  of  recycling  will  not 
only  aid  in  the  problems  of  waste 
disposal  but  will  conserve  our  natural 
resources  of  air,  land,  and  water 
which  are  being  grossly  contaminated 
by  our  present  means  of  waste  dis- 
posal. The  film  likens  the  natural 
cycles  controlling  the  continuance  of 
plant  and  animal  life  to  the  waste  re- 
cycling concept.  This  production  is 
a  reflection  of  today's  ecological 
awareness  and  a  tribute  to  America's 
resourcefulness  in  turning  garbage 
into  an  asset. 

This  13-minute  sound  film,  called 
"CYCLES,"  was  produced  by  GCMI 
for  schools,  television  and  theaters, 
and  community  and  civic  groups.  The 
film  can  be  obtained  on  a  free  loan 
basis  and  the  user  would  pay  only  the 
return  postage.  For  information  on 
the  availability  of  16mm  prints  of 
"CYCLES"  for  public  showings,  con- 
tact Association-Sterling  Films.  5797 
New  Peachtree  Road,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. 30340. 

— Margaret  Howard 


The  Federation  is  made  up  of  111 
clubs  from  20  states.  Each  club  wi 
have  a  qualifying  trial  before  t: 
Championship  Stake.  The  winners  i 
these  trials  will  compete  in  the  even 

Game  and  Fish  Department  Dire 
tor  Joe  D.  Tanner  will  be  a  guq 
speaker  at  the  organization's  banqij 
March  17  in  Chattanooga.  Beveij 
Langford  of  Calhoun,  former  Garj 
and  Fish  Commissioner  for  the  Se 
enth  District,  will  be  master  of  ceil 


monies. 


— Marvin  7 


UNITY  NEEDED  AMONG 
CONSERVATIONISTS 

While  pro-hunting  and  anti-pol 
tion  conservation  groups  argue  ab( 
the  best  way  to  protect  our  natio  | 
wildlife,  the  real  enemies  of  wildl 
are  escaping  unnoticed,  warns  E 
Saults.  chief  of  information  and  ec 
cation  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild 
Service. 

"The  danger  today  is  that  th 
two  groups  will  get  so  emotional 
guing  for  or  against  hunting  t 
they'll  not  unite  against  the  i 
threats  to  wildlife — pollution  ; 
habitat  destruction,"  Saults  said. 

Whether  a  person  chooses  to  h 
wild  animals  or  not  is  a  matter 
personal  choice,"  he  continued.   "  ] 
this  difference  should  not  keep 
two  groups  from  working  together 
conservation." 

In  addition.  Saults  pointed  out  I  I 
much  of  the  sentiment  against  hi 
ing     is     based     on     misinformat 
"Legal  hunting  is  not  a  threat  to  I 
species  in  this  country."  he  said, 
deed,  the  hunters  and  fishermen  of 
U.S..    through    money    from    lict 
sales,  special  taxes  on  sporting  gc 
and  individual  contributions  pay  r 
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'  the  funds  spent  on  wildlife  and  its 
ibitat." 

While  hunting  endangers  no  spec- 
s,  pollution  is  threatening  scoies. 
ver  40  species  of  birds  are  threat- 
ted  by  shell  thinning  caused  by 
DE,  a  DDT  metabolite.  Pelicans, 
e  bald  eagle,  13  species  of  hawks 
id  even  the  mallard  duck  are  ser- 
jsly  affected. 

Twenty  states  have  closed  rivers 
d  lakes  to  fishing  because  of  mer- 
ry levels  in  fish. 

Estuaries,  the  cradles  of  the  sea, 
:h  day  give  ground  to  the  onslaught 
the    dredge    and    the    bulldozer, 
emical  wastes,  detergents,  oil,  sew- 
;  and  exhausts  pour  into  our  air 
p  waters  daily.    Each  year  brings 
i  discovery  of  new  pollutants  and 
w  facts   concerning   old   ones.     It 
1  require  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
those  interested  in  conservation  to 
m  the  flow  of  this  poison. 
'This  is  not  the  time  for  conserva- 
lists  to  attack  each  other  but  to 
l  together  in  bold  new  programs 
lefeat  the  real  enemies  of  wildlife," 
.  Saults  said.    "Lest  we  forget,  if 
dlife  is  in  trouble,  so  are  people." 
Tunters  who  are  tired  of  being  un- 
y  accused  of  endangering  wildlife 
I  be  interested  in  a  24-page  booklet 
all   that   hunters   have   done   for 
servation.      The     booklet,     "The 
titer  and  Conservation,"  is  avail- 
;  for  25^  from  the  National  Shoot- 
Sports    Foundation,    1075    Post 
id,  Riverside,  Connecticut  06878. 
— National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation 

lTBOARD  MOTORS  STUDIED 
3  R  POLLUTION 

'peaking   at   the  national   confer- 
|p;  of  the  National  Association  of 
1 e    Boating    Law    Administrators, 
f  t  J.  Kaufman,  executive  director 
ie  Boating  Industry  Associations, 
|    the  industry  has  begun  a  two- 
i    project  of  testing  outboard  mo- 
ll operating  in  real-life  conditions. 
'  1  the  results  of  that  study  are  in, 
i  s  lid,  any  statements  regarding  out- 
ad  pollution  must   be   based  on 
ji  stionable    motives    and    unsub- 
jp  iated  estimates." 
I  ie     Marine     Exhaust     Research 
pacil,    set    up    to    spearhead    the 
If]  :ct,  consists  of  the  Outboard  Ma- 
e  Corporation  (Johnson  and  Evin- 
k    Motors),    Kiekhaefer    Mercury 


and  the  Marine  Division  of  Chrysler 
Corporation. 

BIA  was  selected  to  serve  as  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  for  the 
study  which  is  being  financed  in  part 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

"In  simple  layman's  terms,  the 
MERC  study  is  designed  to: 

1.  Determine  what  elements  are 
contained  in  outboard  exhausts  and 
in  what  quantities; 

2.  What  happens  to  these  elements 
when  they  get  into  natural  waterways; 

3.  What  short  and  long  term  ef- 
fects these  elements  have  on  water 
quality  and  the  organisms  which  live 
in  these  waters,"  Kaufman  explained. 

The  tests  are  simultaneously  being 
conducted  in  cold  as  well  as  warm 
waters.  "The  research  in  Michigan 
is  operated  by  the  state's  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  the  lakes 
there  are  proving  to  be  ideal  for  our 
purposes,"  he  continued.  "The  other 
testing  site  is  in  Florida." 

The  five  lakes  selected  have  never 
been  exposed  to  marine  engine  ex- 
hausts, are  well  protected  from  pollu- 
tants such  as  grazing  livestock  and 
sewage  runoff,  and  are  stocked  with 
fish. 

In  Michigan,  the  lakes  are  being 
run  with  drainless  engines  but  one 
pond  will  be  exposed  to  leaded  fuels, 
the  other  to  nonleaded.  Of  the  Flor- 
ida lakes,  two  are  used  for  testing  and 
one  for  control. 

— Sports   Merchandiser 


Book  Review 

Camping  in  Comfort 

By  Norman  and  Sil  Strung 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  New  York, 

New  York,  262  pages. 

How  many  hunters  and  fishermen, 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  a  relaxed 
weekend,  have  pitched  their  tents  in  a 
picturesque  spot  only  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  middle  of  a  raging  stream 
after  a  slight  drizzle,  or  spent  the  night 
fighting  smoke  and  insects?  How 
many  have  forgotten  to  take  matches, 
a  flashlight  or  even  the  sleeping  bags? 

Camping  in  Comfort  by  Norman 
and  Sil  Strung,  two  experienced  camp- 
ers, is  the  answer  for  every  camper, 
be  he  inexperienced  novice  or  veteran. 
This  book  tells  the  best  ways  to  cook, 
travel,  sleep,  build  fires,  pitch  tents, 
locate  campsites  and  even  dig  a  la- 
trine. The  Strungs  give  tips  on  how  to 
buy  equipment,  handle  a  trailer  and 
pack  gear. 

Since  comfort  is  the  main  theme  of 
the  book,  the  Strungs  introduce  all  the 
latest  innovations  which  make  life 
easier  on  an  outdoor  excursion.  Here 
are  the  most  up-to-date  tent  designs, 
lighting  and  cooking  appliances,  in- 
flatable plastic  furniture  and  dispos- 
able sleeping  bags. 

This  book  is  a  must  for  every 
hunter  or  fisherman  who  pitches  his 
tent  and  wants  his  only  worry  to  be 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  catch 
that  trophy  fish  or  bag  an  eight-point 
buck. 

— JLW 
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fenokee  remains  a  truly  wild  place  with  certain  inherent  dangers. 
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EDITORIAL 


iVe're  Depending  On  You 


Somewhere  in  the  Ogeechee  River  a  number  of  small 
1  -iped  bass  are  swimming  around  with  small  red  plastic 
e  gs  streaming  behind  their  dorsal  fin.  These  are  im- 
Mrtant  fish.  Of  course,  to  a  fisherman,  every  fish  he 
itches  is  important,  but  these  tagged  stripers  are 
[  ecial. 

Biologists  know  that  striped  bass,  also  known  as 
t  :kfish,  normally  live  their  adult  lives  in  salt  water, 
l sending  rivers  to  spawn.  Recently  however,  it  was 
|i  icovered  that  these  fish  could  live  their  entire  lives 
Hi  fresh  water  reservoirs.  Mass  production  of  striped 
;  ss  ftngerlings  has  permitted  heavy  stockings  in  selected 
i  es.  Fishermen  are  now  beginning  to  catch  keeper- 
fed  stripers  from  some  of  these  lakes. 
1  What  about  the  tagged  fish  in  the  Ogeechee?  Well, 
) '  biologists  hope  to  learn  more  about  the  activities 
E  the  striped  bass  when  they  are  free  to  travel  up  and 
I  wn  a  river  system,  have  access  to  rich  estuarine 
;  ters,  and  can  even  migrate  out  to  sea. 

Will  these  fish  remain  in  the  Ogeechee,  perhaps  with 
:  -asional  forays  into  the  food-rich  estuarine  areas? 
'  11  they  disappear  from  the  Ogeechee  until  a  few  re- 

:  n  as  adults  to  spawn?  Where  will  they  turn  up?  No 
i :  knows.  Most  will  simply  disappear  without  a  trace, 
l  haps  food  for  a  larger  fish  or  through  some  other 
i  ural  cause.  Some  however,  will  be  caught  by  fisher- 

j  f  successful  fishermen  report  their  catches  of  the 
i  zed  fish,  and  if  the  results  show  that  the  stripers  stay 
1  he  river  system,  a  whole  new  stocking  program  may 
I  developed.  It  may  be  possible  to  stock  striped  bass  in 
y  :rs  in  order  to  boost  populations.  If  it  all  works  out, 
i '  ould  mean  more  exciting  and  satisfying  fishing. 

t  all  depends  on  you.  Yes,  you  out  there  with  a  fish 

Mi  a  small  piece  of  red  plastic  behind  its  fin.  Simply 

I  taking  the  time  to  report  your  catch,  you  ma;  be 

li  rumental  in  improving  striped  bass  fishing  for  mil- 

i  s  of  anglers  to  come.  We're  depending  on  you. 


ATTENTION   FISHERMEN 

In  an  attempt  to  increase  the  size  of  the  striped 
bass  (rockfish)  population  in  the  Ogeechee  River 
and  also  provide  more  and  better  striped  bass 
fishing  for  Georgia  anglers,  biologists  with  the 
Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Commission  are  stocking 
thousands  of  striped  bass  fmgerlings  into  the 
Ogeechee  River.  Each  of  these  fmgerlings  has 
been  tagged  with  a  small  plastic  tag  so  that  fishery 
biologists  can  better  evaluate  the  success  of  this 
operation.  Each  fisherman  who  catches  one  of 
these  tagged  striped  bass  can  play  a  major  role 
in  determining  the  success  of  this  effort  by  pro- 
viding   the    following    information: 


information   Needed 

Person  to  Contact 

1 .   Length  of  fish 

Randy  Geddings 

2.  Weight  of  fish 

Fishery  Biologist 

3.  Where  caught 

Ga.  Game  &  Fish  Dept. 

4.   When  caught 

PO.  Box  86 

5.  Color  of  tag 

Richmond  Hill,  Ga.  31324 

Phone:   Richmond  Hill 

756-3336 

Savannah 

233-2383 

Your  cooperation  wil 

be  greatly  appreciated! 

RECORD  BUSTERS! 


The  new  state  record  white  ba 
displayed  here  by  J.  M.  Hobbi  i 
is  only  3  ounces  short  of  the 
world  record  mark.  The  new 
state  record  will  be  inscribed  ( 
the  white  bass  trophy  provide* 
by  Pflueger. 


Photo  by  Jim  CoucH 


By  Bob  Wilson 


Records  came  tumbling  down  as  the  enries  to  the 
1971  Georgia  Big  Fish  Contest  were  verified.  New 
records  were  posted  for  four  species  and  three  of  the 
new  record-holders  will  receive  fine  rod  and  reel  out- 
fits as  prizes. 

The  state  record  for  largemouth  bass,  which  is  also 

!    world    record,    still    belongs    to    George    Perry    of 

nswick  with  his  catch  of  a  22-pounder  way  back  in 

The  1971   winner  in  the  black  bass  category  was 

;  Malcolm  of  Hampton,  who  entered   a    16- 

lrgemouth,  that  mistook  a  black  Fliptail 

al.   Mrs.   Malcolm   will   win   an    Ambassadeur 


5000  reel  and  a  matching  Garcia  rod,  and  will  ha* 
her  name  engraved  on  the  Georgia  Black  Bass  Troph 
provided  by  Garcia. 

It  is  a  popular  misconception  that  an   angler  has 
travel   to  remote  waters  that  are  seldom  fished   if  I 
wants  to  catch  really  large  fish.  Mrs.  Malcolm  landi 
her  trophy  in  her  back  yard,  at  Talmadge  Lake,  duriit  ' 
a   break  in   house-painting.   If  you   think   that  was   ji  > 
luck,  the  runner-up  in  this  category,  a    14-pound,  1 
ounce  specimen  was  caught  by  Erik  Buchhardt  of  Harr ) 
ton  in  the  same  lake. 

The  Pflueger  trophy  for  the  largest  white  ba 
entered  will  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  J.  M.  He) 
bins  of  Atlanta.  On  June  6,  1971,  he  pulled  a  recoi  i 
shattering  5-pound,   1 -ounce  white  bass  from  Lake    3 


ier.  This  beauty  is  just  three  ounces  shy  of  the  world 
;cord  mark  of  5-pounds,  4-ounces.  Not  quite  a  world 
>cord,  but  still  a  new  state  record,  and  good  enough 
i  win  Mr.  Hobbins  a  new  Pflueger  Supreme  rod  and 
;el  outfit. 

Another  Pflueger  outfit  will  be  awarded  to  Mrs.  Shir- 
y  Lavender  of  Athens,  for  her  4-pound,  4-ounce  black 
appie  that  set  a  new  state  record  for  that  species  and 
so  carried  the  crappie  category  in  the  contest.  Mrs. 
vender  is  certain  to  have  impressed  her  three  boys 
ith  her  skill  as  an  angler.  The  fact  that  such  a  large 
appie  came  from  a  pond  as  small  as  Acree's  Lake 
ar  Athens  has  impressed  some  fishery  biologists.  It 
ay  not  have  been  the  catfish  that  she  was  fishing  for, 
it  Mrs.  Lavender's  fish  set  a  new  state  record  and  won 
r  a  nice  prize. 

A  3-pound,  1 -ounce  redear  sunfish,  also  referred 
as  shellcrackers,  pulled  from  McKenzie's  Lake  by 
hn  S.  Reid  of  Montezuma  is  also  a  record-breaking 
ze  winner.  Reid  used  a  Garcia  rod  and  spinning 
?l  and  a  traditional  pink  worm  to  catch  the  fish  that 
win  another  Garcia  rod  for  him  as  well  as  an 
nbassadeur  5000  reel.  That  makes  at  least  one  fisher- 


man that  will  probably  smile  when  he  hears  people 
talking  about  fishing  falling  off  in  mid-summer,  as  last 
August  8  was  the  date  of  what  will  have  to  be  a  mem- 
orable catch. 

While  there  is  no  prize  category  for  bowfin  in  the 
contest,  John  F.  Maddox  of  Phenix  City,  Alabama,  has 
won  the  distinction  of  having  landed  the  largest  fish 
of  that  species  caught  in  Georgia.  The  15-pound,  12- 
ounce  bowfin  was  caught  in  Walter  F.  George  Reser- 
voir on  June  4,  1971.  Mr.  Maddox  will  receive  a 
Master  Angler's  Certificate  listing  his  fish  as  the  current 
Georgia   state  record. 

A  real  trout  fisherman  would  probably  leap  at  the 
chance  of  trading  his  favorite  rod  and  reel  for  the 
chance  to  land  a  12-pound,  9-ounce  brown  trout,  but 
David  Harper  of  Ellijay  didn't  have  to  make  any  kind  of 
deal,  and  his  fish  won  the  rod  and  reel  prize  for  the 
trout  category.  It's  not  likely  that  Mr.  Harper  will  be 
using  his  Pflueger  Supreme  baitcasting  outfit  for  regular 
trout  fishing,  but  perhaps  he  knows  where  there  are 
some  more  big  ones. 

The  Altamaha  River  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  cleanest,  most  scenic  rivers  in  the  southeast.  It  comes 


.?.  Annie  Malcolm  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  great  distances  to  catch  big 
.  From  this  spot  in  her  back  yard,  she  landed  the  16  pound,  4  ounce  largemouth  bass 
t  took  first  place  in  the  black  bass  category  and  won  her  a  rod  and  reel  prize. 


Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


//;  the  photo  on  the  right,  Mrs.  Shirley  Lavender  of  Athens  seems 
quite  pleased  with  her  state  record  black  crappie  of  4  pounds,  4 
ounces,  and  who  could  blame  her. 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 

David  Harper  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  his  mounted  12 
pound,  9  ounce  brown  trout.  A  talented  taxidermist,  it's  a  safe 
bet  that  Harper's  mounted  trophy  is  a  fine  example  of  the  art. 

John  S.  Reid  displays  his  record-shattering  3  pound,  1  ounce 
redear  sunfish.  Reid  used  the  traditional  pink  worm  to  catch  this 
beauty.  Photo  by  Jim  Couch 


Photo  by  Jim  C 

as  little  surprise  then,  when  it  produces  prize-winni 
fish.  Kermit  DeLoach  of  Claxton  catches  his  share  of  f 
in  the  Altamaha,  but  the  37-pound  channel  catfish 
pulled  in  on  July   11,   1971   was  only  two  pounds  J 
of  the  current  state  record,  and  a   pretty  sure  bet 
win  the  prize  in  the  catfish  category.  The  Ambassadi 
5000  reel   and  Garcia  rod  that  he  will   receive  as 
prize  will  come  in  handy  if  Mr.  DeLoach  ties  into  mi 
more  fish  that  large. 

All  qualifying  entries  to  the  Georgia  Big  Fish  C: 
test  receive  Master  Angler's  Certificates.  Fishermen  v 
want  to  enter  their  catch  are  strongly  urged  to  c<l 
fully  read  and  complete  the  official  entry  form.  A  phcj 
graph  of  the  fish  is  very  important  for  proper  ide; 
fication,  and  sometimes  the  fish  must  be  examined  I 
a  qualied  fishery  biologist  for  proper  verification.  H> 
can  be  safely  stored  in  a  freezer  if  wrapped  in  ne' 
paper  or  cloth  and  placed  in  a   plastic  bag. 

There  are  bigger  fish  out  there  waiting  to  be  caul 
by  a  skillful  angler,  and  even  smaller  fish  have  bfl 
winners  in  years  past.  Good   luck  and  good  fishir;, 


•7&M  //f<?f,  » 

"Mine  won  third  prize  in  the  big  fish  contest!" 


t  inlnum 
\  eight  for 

)r!ificote 

5  lbs. 


State  Records 


World's 
Record 


lbs. 


BASS,  FLINT  RIVER  SMALIMOUTH 

6  lbs.,  15  ois.— James  Lewis, 

Cordele,  Flint  River, 

Feb.  20,  1967  No  Record 

BASS,  LARGEWOUTH 

22  lbs.,  4  ois. -George  Perry, 

Brunswick,  Montgomery  Lake, 

June  2,  IS'32  Same 

Second-17  lbs.,  14  ozs.-Nickie  Rich, 

Marietta,  Chastain's  Lake, 

April  27,  1965 

BASS,  SMALIMOUTH 

6  lbs.,  5  ois.— Jackie  R.  Suits, 
Fry,  Lake  Blue  Ridge, 

December  II,  1969  11  lbs.,  15  ois. 

BASS,  SPOTTED 

7  lbs.,  8  ois. -Donald  Palmer, 
Cleveland,  Little  Tesnatee  R., 


May  20,  1969 


8  lbs.,  8  ois. 


BASS,  STRIPED 

63  lbs.,  0  ois.-Kelly  A.  Ward, 

Dublin,  Oconee  River, 

May  30,  1967 


Same 


BASS,  REDEYE  (COOSA) 

2  lbs.,  10  ois. -John  R.  Cockburn,  Jr., 

Dalton,  Jacks  River, 

July  4,  1967  6  lbs., '/2  oi. 

BASS,  WHITE 

5  lbs.,  1  oi.-J.  M.  Hobbins, 

Atlanta,  Lake  Lanier, 

June  16,  1971  5  lbs.,  4  oi. 

BLUEGILL 

2  lbs.,  15V2  ois.-J.  Terry  Cantrell, 

Atlanta,  Okefenokee  Swamp, 

August,  1965  4  lbs.,  12  ois. 

BOWFIN 

15  lbs.,  12  ois.-John  F.  Maddox 

Phenix  City,  Ala.,  W.  F.  George 

June  4,  1971  16  lbs.,  12  ois. 

CARP 

35  lbs.,  6  ois-  Albert  B.  Hicks,  Sr., 

Atlanta,  Sweetwater  Creek, 

April  17,  1967  55  lbs.,  5  ois. 

CATFISH,  CHANNEL 

39  lbs.,  3  ois. -Ben  Patrick, 

Tifton,  Patrick's  lake, 

July  4,  1969  58  lbs. 

CATFISH,  FLATHEAD 

51  lbs.,  15  ois.-HoytMcDaniel, 

Suches,  Lake  Nottely, 

June  2,  1969  66  lbs. 

CRAPPIE,  BLACK 

4  lbs.,  4  ois.— Shirley  Lavender, 

Athens,  Acree's  Lake, 

June  1,1971  5  lbs. 

CRAPPIE,  WHITE 

4  lbs.,  4  ois. -Charles  McCullough, 

Decatur,  lake  Hartwell, 

April  27,  1968  5  lbs.,  3  ois. 

GAR,  LONG  NOSE 

No  Official  State  Record 


50  lbs.,  5  ois. 

MUSKELLUNGE 

38  lbs.— Rube  Golden,  Atlanta, 

Blue  Ridge  Lake, 

June,  1957  69  lbs.,  15  ois. 

PICKEREL,  CHAIN   (JACKFISH) 

9  lbs.,  6  ois.— Baxley  McQuaig,  Jr., 

Homerville, 

February,  1961  Same 

SAUGER 

No  Official  State  Record  8  lbs.,  5  ozs. 

SUNFISH,  REDBREAST 

No  Official  State  Record  No  Record 

SUNFISH,  REDEAR   (SHELLCRACKER) 
3  lbs.,  1  oi.— John  S.  Reid, 
Monteiuma,  McKemie's  Lake, 
August  8,  1971  4  lbs.,  8  ois. 

TROUT,  BROOK 

3  lbs.,  12  ois.— Barry  Lowe, 

Lithonia,  Moccasin  Creek, 


April  12,  1969 


14  lbs.,  8  ois. 


TROUT,  BROWN 

18  lbs.,  3  ois. -William  M.  Lowery, 

Marietta,  Rock  Creek, 

May  6,  1967  39  lbs.,  8  ois. 

TROUT,  RAINBOW 

12  lbs.,  4  ois.-John  Whitaker, 

Ellijay,  Coosawattee  River, 


May  31,  1966 


4  lbs.,  2  ois. 


PERCH,  YELLOW 

No  Official  State  Record      4  lbs.,  3V2  ois. 

WALLEYE 

11  lbs.,  Ooi.-Steven  Kenny, 
Atlanta,  Lake  Burton, 
April  13,  1963 


WARMOUTH 

No  Official  State  Record 


25  lbs. 
1  lb.,  2  ois. 


GEORGIA  BIG  FISH  CONTEST 


The  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federation 
and  Georgia  Game  &  Fish  Magazine  spon- 
sor a  big  fish  contest  for  the  State  of 
Georgia  during  each  calendar  year. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  each  year,  rod 
and  reel  sets  will  be  given  to  the  angler 
catching  the  largest  fish  in  any  one  of 
six  categories:  black  bass,  white  bass, 
crappie,  bream,  mountain  trout,  and  cat- 
fish. In  addition,  the  angler  catching  the 
largest  black  bass  each  year  will  have  his 
name  engraved  on  the  Garcia  Black  Bass 
Trophy,  and  the  winner  in  the  white  bass 
category  will  have  his  name  engraved  on 
the  Pflueger  White  Bass  Trophy. 

Entries  made  on  fish  caught  after  De- 
cember 31  will  be  entered  in  next  year's 
contest.  Entries  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  fish  is  caught.  The 
deadline  for  entries  in  the  contest  is  Janu- 
ary 15. 

How  To  Enter 

1.  Have  fish  weighed,  measured,  and  en- 
tered at  any  official  Georgia  Sportsmen's 
Federation  Weighing  Station  or  any  office 
of  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 
If  no  such  station  is  available,  have  the 
fish  weighed  and  measured  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  witnesses  who  sign  the  of- 
ficial entry  blank  or  a  facsimile. 

2.  Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted, 
the  truth  of  the  statements  must  be  at- 
tested before  a  qualified  officer  such  as 
a  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace, 
sheriff,  municipal  clerk,  postmaster,  mem- 
ber of  state  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency,  wildlife  ranger,  etc. 

3.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

4.  Any  Georgia   licensed  angler,  resident 


or  non-resident,  may  enter  the  contest  by 
completing  the  official  affidavit. 

5.  Fish  must  be  caught  on  sporting  tackle 
and  be  hooked  and  landed  by  the  entrant. 

6.  Fish  must  be  caught  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  during  the  legal  angling  season 
for  the  species  taken. 

7.  Angler  can  submit  as  many  entries  as 
he  wishes.  Certificates  will  be  awarded 
for  all  fish  surpassing  the  minimum  stan- 
dards in  the  chart  regardless  of  the  year 
caught,  but  contest  prizes  will  be  awarded 
only  in  the  general  black  bass,  white 
bass,  crappie,  bream,  mountain  trout,  and 
catfish  categories  for  fish  caught  this 
year.  Awards  will  not  be  given  for  specific 
species  within  these  categories  such  as 
the  largest  white  crappie,  black  crappie, 
etc.  due  to  the  difficulty  of  exact  identi- 
fication of  the  species  in  these  cate- 
gories. In  the  event  of  a  tie,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  given. 

8.  Clear  sideview  black  and  white  or  color 
photographs  of  the  fish,  preferably  with 
the  angler,  must  be  submitted  with  each 
entry  which  become  the  property  of  Geor- 
gia Game  &  Fish  Magazine. 

9.  Affidavits  should  be  mailed  to  Big  Fish 
Contest,  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Maga- 
zine, Trinity-Washington  Street  Building 
270  Washington  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30334.  6 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  A  FISH  Girth  should  be  meas- 
ured around  the  largest  part  of  the  body  as  shown  in 
diagram.  Length:  Measure  along  a  flat  surface  from  the 
extremity  of  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 


PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  INFORMATION 


Kind  of  Fish 

Girth ins.  Bait  used 

Rod  Brand 


Weight lbs.. 

—  Type  Tackle 


_ozs.  Length. 


Reel  Brand. 


Line  Brand- 


Test- 


Where  caught  (Name  of  Lake  or  Stream). 


Location  of  Lake  or  Stream  (County  or  Nearest  Town). 

Date  Caught 

Angler 


Home  Address. 
City  and  State. 


Telephone  Numbers:   Business.- 
Fishing  License  Number: 


Home: 


"I  hereby  swear  that  the  above  statements  are  true;  that  in  taking  this  fish  I  complied  with  the 
contest  rules,  fishing  regulations,  and  that  the  witnesses  hereto  saw  this  fish  weighed  and  meas- 
ured. I  consent  to  the  use  of  my  nan.e  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  State  Fishing  Contest." 


(Signature  of  person  who  caught  fish) 

We,  the  undersigned,  witnessed  the  weighing  and   measuring  of  the  fish  described   above  and 
verified  the  weight  and  measurements  given. 


1.  Signature- 


Address. 


2.  Signature. 
Address 


Sworn  to  and  ascribed  before  me  this. 


.day  of_ 


19_ 


Title: 

(Signature  of  a  qualified  officer — See  Rule  2) 

Send  all  entries  to:  Georgia  Game  &  Fish  Magazine,  Trinity-Washington  Street  Building,  270  Wash- 
ington Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 


ROCKFISH 


More  rockfish  fever  on  the  way!  This  may  look  like  a  hospital  scene,  where  fever  is  treated 
.  .  .  and  in  a  way  it  is.  But  it  isn't  the  fish  that  have  the  fever,  it's  the  anglers  that  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  these  efforts.  Department  biologists  are  tagging  striped  bass  fingerlings 
which  will  be  stocked  into  the  Ogeechee  River.  Biologists  hope  that  stocking  them  there 
will  give  them  a  homing' instinct,  and  that  they  will  return  to  the  Ogeechee  when  they 
spawn.  The  tags  will  help  to  prove  the  success  of  the  effort. 

Photo  by  Bob  Wilson 


By  Dean  Wohlgemuth 


A  fever  has  been  burning  wi  I 
a  few  people  in  our  state  for  qj 
some  time  now. 

It  isn't  the  fever  that  accompa 
Hong  Kong  flu.  It  seems  to  t: 
malady,  up  to  now,  affecting  prin 
ly  those  persons  employed  by  | 
Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Departr  I 
who  are  in  some  way  involved  in  c 
certain,  very  special  program. 

The  fever  can  be  very  contagi ) 
but  it  requires  rather  close  corfc 
to  spread.  It  spread  rather  sl<  I 
from  word  of  mouth,  but  actual  <i 
tact  has  been  made  in  some  insta  1 
now,  and  that  contact  has  creat  Q 
much  more  rapid  spread. 

You  might  call  it  "striped  ) 
fever."  or  perhaps  you  prefer  to  e 
to  the  species  involved  as  rockfis"  I 
maybe  stripers.  But  don't  confuse  1 
fish  or  this  fever  with  a  species  t< 
is  closely  related,  known  as  the  ^  1< 
bass,  or  by  some  Georgia  angler  ,'■ 


'  stripes."  The  striped  bass  is  actually 
cousin  of  the  white  bass,  but  the 
i  'hitc  is  strictly  a  freshwater  fish  while 
tie  Griped  bass  originally  is  a  salt- 
water dweller  .  .  .  that  is,  until  the 
[  ast  decade  or  so. 

To  clarify,  let  us  point  out  that  the 
!  :a-going  striped  bass  always  has 
nent  a  good  portion  of  his  life  in 
:  eshwater.  Each  year  he  makes  a 
rilgrimage  from  the  sea  into  fresh- 
|  ater  rivers  to  spawn.  Then,  someone 
:  osed  the  gate  on  him.  Dams  cut 
:f  the  striped  bass'  return  to  the 
::ean  in  an  instance  or  two,  and  he 

<  arned  to  adapt  himself  to  living  his 
:  itire  lifespan  in  freshwater  impound- 
]  ents.  He  even  reporduces  in  some 
;  re  instances  where  landlocked. 

This  strated  the  fever.  Some  Geor- 
;  a  fisheries  biologists  got  a  good  case 

<  me  six  or  seven  years  ago.  This 
\  riter  must  admit  to  having  a  case 
•   the  fever,  very  badly,  for  at  least 

at  long  .  .  .  and  it  continues  to 
|:  ow  more  acute  with  every  advance 
|rade  in  the  Georgia  striped  bass  pro- 
!am. 

Now,  it  is  possible  for  any  angler 
ft  the  state  to  catch  a  landlocked 
jcekfish  from  a  Georgia  impound- 
p  ;nt.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  quicker 
if  read  of  the  fever,  because  you  can't 
jt  me  out  of  a  tussle  with  one  of  these 
I:  icals  without  being  severely  bitten 
;  the  bug  .  .  .  you  just  have  to 
|  me  back  for  more. 

You've  read  in  the  past  three  years 

if! this  magazine  that  the  Game  and 

i  i  ;h  Department  was  working  toward 

jbducing   striped   bass    in   Georgia 

ifeervoirs,  and  that  in  a  few  years 

fjta'd  be  catching  them. 

i  Well  now,  the  time  has  come    Al- 

i  'ugh   they're   not   being   taken   in 

f(f  at  number  or  fantastic  sizes  yet, 

1 1)  ne  are  being  taken  with  fair  fre- 

lujncy,  with  consistent  catches  of  5 

f  6  pounders.  In  a  few  more  years, 

I  fy  should  be  a  lot  more  prevalent 

J  p  stringers,  both  in  numbers  and  in 

!  p ;.  Even  so,  right  now,  you  can 

is  ft  :h  striped  bass  large  enough  to 

-  p  —  the  minimum  legal  size  is 

p  inches. 

|  ^  big  bruiser  with  a  huge  appetite, 
£  striped  bass  can  be  taken  virtually 
season  of  the  year  by  varying 
e  hods.  It  is  because  of  his  mon- 
r  us  appetite  that  the  whole  pro- 
f  n  began  in  Georgia, 
'ou  see,  not  only  is  the  rockfish 


Millions  of  striped 

bass  eggs  remain 

suspended  in  these 

jars  for  hatching. 

They  must  remain 

afloat  from  48  to  72 

hours  to  hatch.  From 

here,  the  tiny  fry  will 

go  into  nursery  ponds 

to  be  raised  to  a  size 

of  five  to  eight  inches, 

then  they'll  be  stocked 

into  public  waters. 


n: 


counted  on  to  provide  a  new  and 
exciting  game  fish,  but  equally  im- 
portant ...  if  not  more  so  .  .  .  the 
rock  was  introduced  to  Georgia  lakes 
to  improve  the  fishing  for  other  fresh- 
water species. 

A  prime  factor  in  fish  production 
revolves  around  the  rough  fish  popu- 
lations in  those  waters.  For  example, 
the  largemouth  is  a  voracious  preda- 
tor, and  with  his  huge  mouth,  he  can 
handle  rather  large  forage  fish. 

Yet,  he  has  limitations.  In  some 
lakes,  populations  of  gizzard  shad 
and  other  rough  fish  are  considered 
underutilized  because  excessive  num- 
bers get  too  large  for  the  bass  to  eat. 
The  rough  fish  then  begin  to  crowd 
the  bass  for  space,  eating  the  eggs 
and  also  eating  some  of  the  aquatic 
life  that  is  vital  in  the  food  chain  of 
bass  or  other  preferred  species. 

The  striped  bass  can  eat  larger 
rough  fish  and  more  of  them.  So,  by 
introducing  them,  the  rough  fish  pop- 
ulation c.  n  hopefully  be  brought 
under  control  and  provide  better  hab- 
itat for  other  species. 

In  Georgia,  the  striped  bass  pro- 
gram got  its  real  beginning  about 
1966.  In  that  year,  some  250  striped 
bass  were  introduced  into  Lake  Black- 
shear.  These  were  large  fish  for  the 
most  part,  ranging  up  to  30  pounds 
in  size.  It  was  hoped  that  these  fish 
would    reproduce    naturally    in    that 


lake,  providing  a  self-sustaining  pop- 
ulation. 

That  same  year,  some  striped  bass 
fingerlings  were  released  into  Lake 
Seninole.  At  that  time,  Georgia  had 
no  facilities  for  hatching  striped  bass, 
a  fairly  new  technique,  so  the  Game 
and  Fish  Department  was  dependent 
upon  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  to  provide  new- 
ly-hatched fry.  Some  fry  were  ob- 
tained in  that  year,  and  were  placed 
in  rearing  ponds  to  be  grown  to  a 
fingerling  size.  The  ponds  were  ad- 
jacent to  Lake  Seminole,  and  when 
the  fish  reached  the  desired  size,  the 
dam  was  opened  into  Seminole  to  al- 
low the  fish  to  move  into  the  lake. 

It  was  estimated  that  some  25,000 
fish  were  released  at  that  time.  A  few 
years  later,  a  few  more  fingerlings 
were  stocked  into  Seminole,  but  the 
total  amount  of  fish  placed  there  was 
something  less  than  one  per  acre. 

Blackshear  received  additional  fish 
in  1968  and  in  1971  when  some  five 
fingerlings  per  acre  were  stocked. 
There  has  been  no  proof  that  the 
first  fish  stocked  reproduced. 

Oddly,  the  first  catch  reports  came 
from  a  lake  some  200  miles  away, 
Lake  Burton,  in  the  northeast  Geor- 
gia mountains!  Some  of  the  finger- 
lings were  reared  in  ponds  there  in 
1966.  Aftter  being  netted  out,  the 
ponds  were  flushed  into  Burton. 


Once  the  striped  bass  have  reached  the  size 
for  stocking,  they  are  seined  from  nursery 
ponds,  put  on  a  hatchery  truck,  and  taken 
to  their  permanent  home  .  .  .  and  soon  will 
he  big  enough  to  hit  a  lure! 


Though  it  is  not  known  how  many, 
a  few  stripers  were  flushed  into  the 
lake,  and  in  the  past  year  or  so, 
anglers  occasionally  hauled  in  striped 
bass  up  to  15  pounds. 

Then,  the  first  really  big  boost  to 
striped  bass  came  in  June  of  1969. 
In  that  year,  as  part  of  a  cooperative 
project  of  the  Southern  Division, 
American  Fisheries  Society,  a  Fed- 
eral research  project  began.  Two 
Georgia  lakes  were  stocked  with  fish 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Lakes  Sinclair  and  Jack- 
son received  more  highly  concentrated 
stockings  of  striped  bass. 

Sinclair  received  75,000  striped 
bass  fingerlings,  two  inches  long,  to 
give  the  lake  five  fish  per  acre.  This 
stocking  was  done  in  June,  while 
Lake  Jackson  was  stocked  in  winter, 
also  at  the  rate  of  five  fish  per  acre 
or  a  total  of  25,000  fish.  These  fish 
were  five  to  seven  inches  in  length. 
The  purpose  of  these  stockings  was  to 
compare  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  early  stocking  of  two-inch  fish 
with  stocking  larger  fish  later  in  the 
year. 

Each  lake  received  stockings  of  the 
same  amount  of  fish  at  the  same  times 
of  the  year  for  two  consecutive  years. 

By  last  year,  it  became  apparent 
that  stocking  two-inch  fish  in  June, 
when  the  shad  spawn  came  off,  was 
the  preferred  technique.  By  that  time, 
Sinclair  anglers  were  getting  striped 
bass  with  some  amount  of  frequency, 
while  catches  from  Jackson  were 
sporadic,  if  not  rare. 

Therefore,  Jackson  was  stocked  by 

the  department  in  June,   1971,  with 

two-inch  fish  in  an  effort  to  produce 

more  significant  results.  Within  a  year 

two,  these  fish  should  be  showing 

n  stringers. 

ults  of  the  stockings  in  these 

were  gathered  in  two  ways.  Bi- 

,:gan  monthly  netting  studies 

two  lakes  to  find  how  manv 


and  how  large  striped  bass  they  could 
catch.  Also,  creel  census  studies  were 
made  to  determine  how  many  fish 
anglers  were  catching. 

Netting  studies  have  shown  that  in 
Sinclair,  approximately  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  stripers  now  exceed  the 
15-inch  minimum  size  limit,  and  thus 
are  now  of  harvestable  size.  Some  fish 
have  been  taken  by  net  of  up  to  six 
pounds,  and  some  reports  from  ang- 
lers include  fish  of  about  that  size. 
However,  the  average  fish  is  about 
3!/2  pounds. 

Both  lakes  will  continue  to  be 
stocked  until  such  time  as  studies 
show  the  ideal  amount  of  fish  for 
these  waters  has  been  achieved.  Pop- 
ulation and  netting  studies  will  show 
how  many  striped  bass  are  in  the 
lakes,  and  what  effect  they  have  had 
on  the  fish  population.  At  that  time, 
stockings  will  be  either  reduced  or 
stopped,  depending  on  these  studies. 

While  initial  stockings  in  Georgia 
were  fish  that  came  from  South  Caro- 
lina, all  fish  stocked  in  the  state  last 
year  were  Georgia-born. 

Successful  experiments  in  striper 
hatching  at  the  Richmond  Hill  Fish 
Hatchery  gave  impetus  to  the  pro- 
gram and  made  it  possible  for  the 
Department  to  build  its  own  hatchery. 
Georgia  ranked  as  the  fourth  state 
to  successfully  hatch  striped  bass. 

Biologists  put  the  new  hatchery 
into  full  operation  for  the  first  time 
in  1971.  It  produced  some  nine  mil- 
lion fry  last  year.  Large  stripers  were 
taken  from  major  rivers,  primarily 
the  Savannah  and  the  Ogeechee,  by 
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use  of  shocking  devices.  The  stunne 
fish  were  injected  with  hormone  arr,: 
taken  to  the  hatchery  where  they  wei:i 
kept  until  they  were  ready  for  spawn 
ing.  Eggs  were  stripped  from  the  B 
males,  fertilized  by  sperm  strippe, 
from  males,  then  hatched.  The  fr:i 
were  raised  in  hatchery  ponds  to  tlj 
proper  size  for  stocking,  then  the  fi:J 
were  transported  to  their  new,  perm  i 
nent  homes. 

The  hatchery  is  in  operation  aga  I 
this  year.  Just  how  many  fish  will  1 
produced  will  be  determined  large  I 
by  how  many  brood  fish  can  be  ca  I 
tured  from  sea-going  bass  maki  1 
their  spawning  runs  up  the  rive;? 
Most  of  them  come  from  the  Sava  1 
nah  River,  where  pollution  render 
them  undesirable  for  eating. 

In  an  open  river  situation,  it  c  I 
be  difficult  to  obtain  enough  fish  : 
provide  brood  stock  for  the  hatche 
However,  biologists  hope  that  in  I 
year  or  two  a  good  supply  of  bro  I 
fish  will  always  be  available,  assuri  i1 
top  production  each  year. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  ( < 
pending  on  Sinclair  and  Jackson  I 
yield  brood  fish.  This  closed  envirc  t 
ment  will  make  it  easier  to  take  lai  8! 
fish  in  sufficient  numbers  to  assi  I 
full  production.  Fish  in  these  lal< 
should  reach  10  pounds  in  a  cou  i 
more  years. 

A  more  reliable  source  of  brc  3 
fish  will  put  the  program  at  full  sc;  If 
and  assure  annual  sizable  stocki  I 
in  several  major  lakes. 

At  present,  four  lakes  will  get  \ 
most  attention;  Jackson  and  Sine  a 


/ill  continue  to  be  the  center  of  in- 
vest for  a  time,  but  Blackshear  will 
lso  be  restocked  during  1972.  When 
iaese  lakes  are  brought  along,  atten- 
on  will  be  turned  toward  Seminole. 

Not  all  the  work  will  be  done  in 
likes  and  on  landlocked  fish.  Some 
:  0,000  fingerlings  were  kept  at  the 
l.ichmond  Hill  hatchery,  earmarked 
>r  a  new  program,  that  of  improving 
Dawning  runs  from  the  sea.  The  fish 
,  ill  be  tagged,  then  released  into  the 
Ogeechee  River,  an  ideal  spawning 
iream.  Anglers  will  be  asked  to  re- 
nrn  tags  to  the  Department  to  help 
ntermine  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  idea  behind  this  effort  is  to 
j  vestigate  increasing  the  populations 
i  the  state's  rivers.  The  fish  will 
)  )pefully  be  "imprinted"  .  .  .  that  is, 
1  ey  are  expected  to  go  to  the  estu- 
i  ies  or  the  sea,  then  when  it  comes 
i  ne  to  make  spawning  runs,  they  will 
(turn  to  the  native  streams.  Similar 
)  ograms  have  been  highly  successful 
kith  other  species,  particularly  sal- 
mon, in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 
\  The  Ogeechee  estuarine  area  has 
I  cellent  habitat  and  abundant  food, 
utd  is  one  of  the  cleanest  rivers  in 
Be  country,  therefore  it  was  selected 
pr  the  study.  It  already  has  a  sub- 
t  intial  spawning  run,  but  not  as  large 

the  Savannah. 

The  Altamaha  also  has  a  good 
(awning  run.  Striped  bass  may  go 
1)  stream  as  far  as  200  miles  on  the 
jpnual  upstream  voyage.  Some  go 
1  >entially  as  far  as  free-flowing  river 
P  ows  them  to  migrate.  Some  con- 
biUe  on  an  upstream  voyage  after 
|  iwning  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
1  ers,  according  to  Glenn  McBay, 

I  sistant  Chief  of  Fisheries  for  the 
»  partment.  He  said  that  it  is  also 
£  ieved  that  Georgia  rivers  which  are 
pn  to  the  ocean  actually  contain 
pne  stripers  all  year  long. 

McBay  said  that  the  rockfish  pos- 
jl  ly  follow  schools  of  herring  up- 
|i  :am  after  spawning,  and  as  long 
£  food  is  plentiful  and  temperatures 
|  orable  the  fish  may  stay  in  fresh 
|  ier  for  prolonged  periods. 

>triped  bass  seem  to  prefer  turbu- 
r  t  water  near  deep  holes,  sand  bars 

I I  rocky  bottoms  for  spawning 
I  unds.  The  bouyant  eggs  are  re- 
1  ;ed  in  the  water  and  remain  afloat 
|  il  hatched.  Eggs  remain  afloat  for 
pbaps  48  hours  or  even  up  to  72 
|  rs,  depending  on  the  water  tem- 
h  iture,  before  hatching.  Ideal  tem- 


perature for  spawning  is  about  60  to 
65  degrees. 

Striped  bass  usually  begin  their 
spawning  run  about  the  last  week  of 
March,  depending  on  weather  and 
temperature.  The  spawning  season 
usually  lasts  only  about  three  weeks, 
but  concentrations  of  striped  bass  in 
the  rivers  may  last  for  several  more 
weeks  before  most  of  the  fish  begin 
moving  back  to  the  sea. 

Actually,  the  stripers  begin  congre- 
gating in  estuarine  areas,  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  where  they'll  later  run, 
three  or  four  months  before  begin- 
ning the  upstream  movement.  At  that 
time,  they  can  be  caught  with  some 


regularity,  although  this  seems  to  be 
pretty  much  an  unheralded  fishery 
at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  tre- 
mendous striped- bass  are  taken  from 
our  lakes,  but  big  ones  can  be  caught 
in  runs  up  the  rivers.  Each  year,  fish 
in  the  30-pound  class  are  caught.  The 
largest  recorded  Georgia  catch  of  a 
striped  bass  came  from  the  Oconee 
River  near  Dublin,  in  1967.  A  63- 
pounder  was  caught  by  Kelly  Ward 
of  Dublin,  the  biggest  fish  known  to 
Georgia  officials  ever  to  be  caught  in 
fresh  water. 

That  kind  of  size  ought  to  give 
striped  bass  fever  to  any  angler. 


Tagged  stripers  are  released  into  the  Ogeechee  River.  These  particular  fish  will  not  he 
landlocked,  and  are  expected  to  go  to  the  ocean  for  most  of  their  life.  Fishermen  who  land 
a  striped  bass  with  a  plastic  tag  attached  should  report  their  catch  to  the  Game  and  Fish 
Department.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  stripers  hatched  were  used  for  this 
project.  Most  were  stocked  in  freshwater  lakes.  „..,„.  ,.,., 
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GEORGIA'S 
OKEFENOKEE 


v-\>  .'^ 


Georgia's  Okefenokee  Swamp  and  Sm 
River,  which  has  its  headwaters  there 
vide  the  visitor  with  strikingly  bea 
settings. 


Boats  are  available  at  Stephen  C.  Foste, 
State  Park  for  visitors  who  cruise  the  stil 
waterways  of  the  Okefenokee,  but  swim' 
ming  and  dabbling  one's  feet  in  the  water  i. 
not  recommended. 
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'ocs  a  wild  trout  really  fight  harder,  jump  higher, 
and  taste  better  than  a  freshly  stocked  fish  from  the 
hatchery  truck?  Legions  of  trout  fishermen  say  he  does, 
and  they  feel  the  wild  fish  to  be  a  more  worthy  ad- 
versary. The  true  fascination  of  wild  trout  fishing  is 
inadequately  explained  in  terms  of  a  better  fight  or 
better  taste.  Apparently  the  pursuit  of  wild  trout  in 
their  wild  habitat  and  the  competition  with  all  the 
naturally  acquired  skills  of  survival  adds  as  much  quali- 
ty to  the  sport  of  trout  fishing  as  the  artificiality  of  the 
"put-and-take"  stocking  situation  takes  away. 

The  word  "quality"  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  use  by 


WILD 
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for 
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STREAM 
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By  Aaron  Pass 


conservationists  and  environmentalists  in  these  ecology 
minded  days.  The  phrase  "High  Quality  Environment' 
is  used  to  describe  those  remaining  areas  of  unspoile< 
natural  beauty.  "High  Quality  Recreational  Experience' 
is  the  terminology  used  to  describe  those  pleasurabk- 
activities  which  take  place  in,  and  are  usually  limitec 
to,  such  areas.  The  canoeist  on  a  wilderness  river,  o 
the  hiker  in  a  remote  mountain  pass  are  enjoying  higl 
quality  recreational  experiences.  Wild  trout  fishing  alonj 
a  pristine,  wilderness  stream  would  be  an  angling  equiv 
alent  to  these  high  quality  activities. 

That  such  angling  is  high  quality  can  scarcely  b< 
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enied  by  any  fisherman  fortunate  enough  to  have  ex- 
erienced  it,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  high  in 
alue  also.  If  a  high  demand  increases  value,  and  scarci- 
!  also  increases  value,  wild  trout  fishing  must  then 
e  d'.ubly  valuable  these  days.  Just  as  the  streams  that 
old  wild  fish  decrease  in  number,  the  demand  for 
igh  quality  trout  fishing  is  growing.  In  the  past  half- 
;ntury  most  of  the  pressures  exerted  on  Georgia's 
out  streams  have  had  a  detrimental  effect.  The  inroads 
:  progress  and  development  with  the  attendant  prob- 
i  ms  of  pollution  and  habitat  alteration  have  had  their 
i  lling  effect  on  the  wild  trout  fishery.  Erosion  and  silta- 

m  were  the  primary  agents,  for  as  the  silt  settled  on 
I  e  spawning  gravels,  it  impaired  the  wild  trout  popu- 
;  tion's  ability  to  reproduce  itself. 

As  the  natural  capacity  for  trout  reproduction  de- 
:  ined  over  the  years,  the  amount  of  fishing  pressure 
Mntinually  increased.  Streams  capable  of  maintaining 
.  wild  trout  population  are  now  comparatively  few, 

id  the  demand  for  this  resource  is  steadily  growing. 
■  lis  increased  pressure  on  wild  trout  fishing  has  now 
i'  come  a  critical  factor  in  the  deterioration  of  wild 
r  )ut  fishing. 

Due  to  this  growing  demand  for  quality  trout  fishing 
i  d  in  response  to  the  need  to  protect  this  diminishing 
i  source,  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Department  has 
i  come  increasingly  involved  with  wild  trout.  Recently, 

/  ?  brook  trout  is  the  only  trout  native  to  the  eastern  part  of 
ii  country,  but  has  steadily  declined  due  to  a  variety  of  en- 
mnmental  factors.  The  restoration  of  this  species  is  one  of  the 

miagement  systems  under  the  wild  trout  program. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 

A  wild  brook  trout  comes  to  net,  or  in  this  case,  to  hand  in 
pristine  surroundings  of  a  wilderness  trout  stream.  Such  angling 
is  undoubtedly  high  quality  sport. 

all  the  efforts  in  this  area  have  been  consolidated  into 
a  full  scale  management  program.  The  initial  aim  of 
this  program  was  to  preserve  as  many  streams  as  possi- 
ble which  still  retained  the  potential  to  produce  wild 
trout  fishing.  The  program  now  includes  maintenance 
of  wild  trout  streams,  work  toward  reclamation  and 
renovation  of  abused  streams,  and  a  program  of  restora- 
tion of  the  native  brook  trout  fishery.  While  the  pro- 
gram has  been  developing  for  several  years,  it  has 
recently  received  a  shot  in  the  arm.  A  portion  of  the 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  trout  stamp  is  being  used 
to  assist  the  wild  trout  program. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "wild  trout"  would  have 
to  mean  a  fish  spawned,  reared,  and  living  in  completely 
natural  conditions,  free  of  the  influence  of  man.  In  the 
wild  trout  management  program  the  term  may  refer 
to  three  distinct  management  systems:  stream-reared, 
stream-bred  and  native  trout  management.  The  sys- 
tem chosen  for  any  given  stream  depends  on  that 
stream's  ability  to  maintain  that  system. 

The  stream-reared  system  utilizes  the  highest  de- 
gree of  human  intervention,  and  to  some  minds,  arti- 
ficiality. Trout  fingerlings  are  stocked  into  water  which 
will  not  allow  adequate  natural  reproduction  but  will 
allow  good  survival.  While  they  are  not  wild  fish  by 
a  strict  definition,  these  stocked  fingerlings  grow  into 
what  are  wild  trout  for  all  practical  purposes.  Being 
stream-reared,  they  face  all  the  natural  dangers  and 
develop  the  same  skills  and  caution  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. 

Stream-bred  management  is  the  classic  type  of  wild 
trout  management.  This  system  is  utilized  on  streams 
which  support  a  healthy  breeding  population  of  rain- 
bow, brown  or  brook  trout.  This  system  may  consist 
merely  of  an  abatement  of  stocking,  provided  that  the 
other  wild-trout  stream  criteria  are  met.  Occasionally 
stream  improvement  structures  are  built  to  upgrade  the 
wild  trout  potential  or  a  barrier  may  be  built  to  prevent 
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Photo  by  Ted  Borg 

Encouraging  natural  reproduction  is  an  important  aspect  of 
wild  trout  management.  This  spawning  box  is  being  used  experi- 
mentally to  provide  more  areas  to  silt-free  spawning  gravels. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 

The  water  flowing  over  this  splash  dam  cuts  a  small  pool  in  the 
stream  bed.  This  creates  a  trout  holding  area  where  formerly 
there  was  a  shallow  barren  run. 


Photo  by  Aaron  Pass 

This  fish  harrier  blocks  the  passage  of  rough  fish  or  stocked  trout 
into  wild  trout  streams.  These  are  constructed  on  streams  where 
there  arc  no  falls  or  other  natural  barriers. 


contamination  of  the  stream  by  rough  or  stocked  fis : 

Native  brook  trout  management  is  another  featu 
of  the  wild  trout  management  program.   The  broi 
trout  was  once  the  only  native  trout  of  eastern  strean 
but  is  so  dependent  on  very  cold  and  clean  water  th 
its  range  has  vastly  decreased.  As  encroaching  civili2 : 
tion  caused  detrimental  changes  in  the  mountain  streai : 
and  the  more  competitive  brown  and  rainbow  trc. 
were  introduced,  the  native  brookies  retreated  to  1 1 
small  headwaters  tributaries.   The  native  trout  ma: 
agement  system  provides  for  the  identification  of  the 
relatively  few  streams  with   a  native  trout  potenti . 
and  the  adoption  of  management  techniques  for  tl 
unique  fishery.  The  streams  are  renovated  or  reclaims : 
competing  species  are  removed,  and  then  restocked  w  : 
a  wild  strain  of  the  southern  brook  trout. 

The  abatement  of  stocking  is  one  of  the  prime  mar 
agement  measures  in  the  wild  trout  program.  Unc: 
the  stream-bred  and  native  trout  systems,  both  of  whi : 
rely  on  natural  reproduction,  no  hatchery  fish  ;i 
stocked.  The  absence  of  stocking  prevents  contamir; 
tion  of  the  wild  population  and  allows  the  stream  I 
establish  a  natural  carrying  capacity.  The  absence  i 
catchable-size  stocked  trout  also  causes  a  signifies 
drop  in  fishing  pressure  on  a  stream. 

The  relief  of  heavy  fishing  pressure  is  another  il 
portant  factor  in  the  wild  trout  management  conce  ( 
Since  most  of  the  public  trout  streams  in  Georgia  ;j 
small  and  relatively  infertile,  they  have  low  carry 
capacities.  Heavy,  unrestricted  fishing  might  so  depl  i 
the  breeding  stock  that  natural  reproduction  would  it 
inadequate  to  maintain  the  population.  Fisheries  m;j 
agement  personnel  feel  that  the  regulation  of  fish  : 
pressure  is  essential  to  effective  wild  trout  manageme' 

The  amout  of  road  access  plays  a  great  role  in  • 
termining  the  amount  of  fishing  pressure  a  given  stre 
receives.  Limited  vehicular  access  is  in  fact,  one  of  I 
major  criteria  for  designating  a  stream  for  wild  trcj 
management.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  abatem: ' 
of  stocking  and  limited  access  can  cut  the  fishing  pr? 
sure  on  a  stream  by  as  much  as  eighty  per  cent.  Th'  >\ 
streams  which   do  have   road   access   but  meet  ot  > 
wild  trout  criteria  may  be  aided  by  other  methods.  11 
road  may  be  closed  to  all  but  foot  travel,  or  if  thi< 
not  possible  the  stream  may  be  regulated  to  prol; 
the  fishery.  A  minimum  size  limit  on  fish  or  an  a  i 
ficials-only  restriction  helps  to  limit  angling  press  i 
on  very  accessable  streams. 

Water  quality  and  temperature  are  critical  fact) 
on  any  trout  stream,  but  they  are  doubly  important  ( 
a  self-sustaining  wild  trout  stream.  Land  use  practi: 
in  the  watershed  can  greatly  affect  these  two  factors  ;  n 
ultimately  they  affect  the  stream  itself.  Special  emph;  5 
is  necessary  on  those  watersheds  containing  wild  tr  I 
streams  to  protect  them  from  destructive  logging  ;  t 
road  building  activities  which  could  destroy  the  natir 
conditions  on  which  the  trout  depend. 

Protection  is  in  fact  the  key  word  in  the  wild  tr  > 
program.  The  streams  must  be  protected  from  too  m  I 
fishing  pressure  and  any  environmental  practices  writ 
would  destroy  their  natural  balance.  It  is  only  by  s  u 
protection  that  the  high  quality  resource  of  wild  ti ) 
fishing  can  be  maintained. 
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CRAPPIE 
FEVER 


By  Marvin  Tye 

Photos  by  the  Author 


!  When  the  water  in  Georgia's  large 
it  ipoundments  warms  to  about  64  de- 
jt  ees,  the  state's  crappie  anglers  get 
a  overwhelming  case  of  fishing  fever. 
me  only  way  to  remove  the  symp- 
titns  is  to  go  out  and  try  to  catch  a 
I  lit  of  this  tasty  gamefish. 
;  Such  a  feat  is  not  overly  difficult 
jf  accomplish.  The  male  fish  gener- 
I  y  guards  the  nest  and  will  attack 
I  ything  that  comes  near.  A  jig  or 
I  all  minnow  that  is  fished  properly 
J 11  entice  a  strike  just  about  every 
file. 
When  the  crappies  spawn,  they 
s  lally  seek  out  brush  piles,  piles  of 
i  oris  or  weedy  or  sandy  bottom  in 

S3  to  six  feet  of  water.  Of  course, 
y  can  be  found  in  slightly  deeper 
even  shallower  depths.  This  is  only 
j  general  rule. 

|  The  best  natural  bait  for  crappie 

a  small   minnow,   about   an   inch 

i  g.  Worms,  various  larvae  and  in- 

:  U  ts  such  as  crickets  will  also  take 

l< ir  share  of  this  game  fish,  but  the 

.i  mow  fisherman  will  usually  be  the 

est  successful  live  bait  man. 

The  weighted  fly  or  jig  is  so  suc- 

ful  for  crappie  fishing  that  it  is 

i  ii  letimes  called  a  crappie  jig.  Per- 

*  s  the  main  reasons  for  this  are 

'<■ :  the  jig  resembles  the  small  min- 

y  fs  upon  which  the  crappie  feed 

-  i<   it  can  be  retrieved  in  a  straight 

i  U  with  no  built-in  action.  For  some 

a  .on,  crappie  seem  to  prefer  such 

|r  i  brieve. 

1  or  those  of  you  who  are  not  fa- 


tin 


On  light  tackle,  the  crappie  can  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  catch.  He  is  also  valued  as  a  food  fish 
and  can  be  found  in  large  .-lumbers  in  many  of  Georgia's  impoundments. 
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Harold  Barber  unhooks  a  nice  crappie  that  he  cought  trolling  on  Lake  Jackson.  Barber 
uses  a  jig  of  his  own  design,  called  a  Hal  Fly,  and  consistently  catches  large  numbers  of 
crappie. 


miliar  with  the  crappie,  it  is  one  of 
our  largest  panfishes.  There  are  two 
species  found  in  Georgia,  the  black 
crappie  and  the  white  crappie.  The 
white  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
abundant  here  than  the  black.  The 
state  record  black  crappie  weighed  4 
lbs.,  4  ozs.  and  was  caught  by  Shirley 
Lavender  at  Aker's  Lake  on  June  1, 
1971.  The  state  record  white  crappie 
also  weighed  4  lbs.,  4  ozs.  It  was 
caught  by  Charles  McCullough  at 
Lake  Hartwell  on  April  27,  1968.  As 
a  comparison,  the  world  record  black 
crappie  weighed  an  even  five  pounds 
and  the  world  record  white  weighed 
just  three  ounces  more. 

Anyone  who  catches  a  crappie  of 
cither  species  that  weighs  three 
pounds  or  more  is  eligible  for  a  Mas- 
ter Angler's  Certificate  in  the  big  fish 
contest  sponsored  by  the  State  Game 
and  Fish  Department. 

The  two  species  can  be  disting- 
uished to  some  degree  by  their  colors. 


The  black  crappie  is,  of  course,  dark- 
er colored  than  the  white  and  has 
black  irregular  spots  over  a  silvery 
background.  It  is  mottled  in  appear- 
ance and  has  black  or  greenish-black 
coloring  on  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 
The  white  is  lighter  in  color  and  has 
several  dark  bands  extending  down 
from  the  back. 

The  most  positive  means  of  identi- 
fication are  the  fins.  The  black  crap- 
pie has  a  dorsal  fin,  the  base  of  which 
is  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the 
front  of  the  dorsal  to  the  eye.  The 
dorsal  fin  of  the  white  is  proportion- 
ately shorter.  Most  white  crappie 
have  six  dorsal  spines  and  most  black 
crappie  have  seven.  The  number  can 
vary.  The  black  crappie  has  a  deep 
blue  eye  with  a  golden  circle  around 
the  iris.  The  white  crappie's  eye  is 
lighter  in  color. 

The  crappie  is  also  known  as  a 
papermouth  because  of  its  tender 
mouth.    Other   names   that   this   fish 


goes  by  are  speckled  perch,  calic  i 
bass,  goggleye,  sac-a-lait  and  tiri 
mouth. 

According  to  Game  and  Fish  Dc  ■ 
partment  Fisheries  Chief  Leon  Kirl  • 
land,  crappie  can  be  found  in  all  (I 
Georgia's  major  reservoirs.  He  lis; 
Lakes  Lanier,  Allatoona,  Clark  Hil 
Sinclair,  Jackson,  Walter  F.  Georg 
Blackshear  and  Seminole  as  the  be  I 
bets  for  the  angler. 

Of  course,  the  best  time  for  fishir; 
for  crappie  is  during  the  sprit  i 
spawning  season.  At  that  time  lirr. 
catches  of  50  fish  are  not  unusutt 
The  best  tackle  to  use  is  light  spii:j 
ning  gear.  This  is  true  not  only  b 
cause  it  is  more  fun  than  other  typ  . 
of  tackle,  but  because  heavier  tack» 
might  tear  the  hooks  out  of  the  era  I 
pie's  tender  mouth.  A  large  crapp 
caught  on  ultra-light  tackle  can  pr  i 
vide  a  spirited  fight. 

At  certain  times  of  the  year  who 
crappie   are   in   shallow  water,  th J 
can  be  caught  on  streamer  flies.  Dv: 
ing  the  hot  summer  months,  the  mc 
effective  way  of  taking  a  limit  is  t 
suspend  a  lantern  or  other  bright  lig 
above  the   water  to   attract  insec 
These  in  turn  attract  minnows  whi 
draw  the  crappies.  The  night  fisha 
man  who  uses  a  small  minnow   : 
jig  has  an  excellent  chance  to  sco  f, 

If  you  fish  a  live  minnow  under . 
floating  bobber,  you  must  have  it  j 
the  proper  depth  to  catch  fish.  If  tl'j 
is  only  a  couple  of  feet  below  n 
water,  you  can  attach  the  float  ijj 
desired  distance  from  the  hook  a  Jt ; 
be  in  business-.  If  the  fish  are  deeja 
you  should  use  a  sliding  float  and 
a  length  of  rubber  band  or  cord  oi  I 
your  line  in  order  to  suspend  the  he 
at  the  desired  depth.  Tying  a  sim 
overhand  knot  in  the  line  would  a 
position  the  hook  at  the  desired  lo< 
tion,  but  it  would  also  weaken    I 
line.  A  set  float  can  also  be  used  wl  | 
fishing  a  jig  if  you  want  to  retrievt 
only  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  s  t 
face. 

When  the  crappie  strikes,  ; 
should  let  the  float  go  complet  I 
under  and  strike  lightly.  A  hard  str  1 
could  tear  the  hook  out  of  the  fin 
mouth. 

During  the  late  summer  mor: 
and  again  during  the  winter  craps 
can  be  found  in  deep  holes  in  n  3 
lakes.  The  answer  to  fishing  for  tl  3 
is  to  get  your  bait  or  lure  down 
the  fish's  level.  A  depth  finder  car  I 


lelpful  in  locating  crappie  habitat 
md  the  fish  themselves. 

There  are  three  locations  on  Lake 
\lla  oona  and  one  on  Clark  Hill 
vhe:c  the  angler  can  fish  inside  a 
loating  building  through  a  hole  in 
ihe  floor  and  catch  crappie  in  the 
winter.  This  sort  of  fishing  can  be 
specially  enjoyable  on  a  cold,  rainy 
ay.  On  other  lakes,  you  can  simulate 
nese  locations  by  fishing  inside  a  boat 
Douse  when  the  water  temperature  is 
igh  enough  for  the  crappie  to  be  in 
jch  shallow  water. 

Two  of  the  fishing  houses  on  Lake 
dlatoona  are  located  at  Wilderness 
'amp  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake 

short  distance  from  Ga.  20.  The 
ther  similar  facility  on  Allatoona  is 


located  at  Red  Top  Mountain  State 
Park.  Ralph  Pritchard  of  Lincolnton 
operates  a  fishing  house  of  this  type 
at  Clark  Hill.  At  most  of  these  loca- 
tions, the  fisherman  pays  a  daily  fee 
for  fishing  privileges  and  can  also 
purchase  bait  and  tackle  on  the  scene. 
These  three  "indoor  fishing  houses" 
are  the  only  ones  that  we  know  about 
in  the  state.  If  any  of  you  readers 
know  of  others,  please  pass  the  in- 
formation on  to  us. 

The  crappie  is  a  fine  game  fish, 
known  for  its  value  as  a  food  fish, 
more  than  its  fighting  ability.  When 
you  sit  down  to  a  dish  of  fried  crap- 
pie, you  will  probably  forgive  him 
for  his  lack  of  power  on  the  end  of 
the  fishing  line. 


I  hen  conditions  are  right,  a  string  of  crappies  can  grow  in  a  hurry.  The  fish  should  be 
i  <en  home,  cleaned  promptly  and  cooked  as  soon  as  possible.  They  make  a  tasty  treat. 


^Sportsmen 

ALLATOONA  STOCKING? 

I  read,  several  months  back,  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine,  that  you  were  going  to  do  some 
restocking  of  bass  in  Lake  Allatoona.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  this  has  been  done  and  when 
we  can  expect  some  better  bass  fishing  in  this 
lake. 

I  have  been  fishing  this  lake  for  about  12  or 
15  years  now  and  for  the  last  5  or  6  years  it 
has  been  getting  worse  and  worse.  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  something  done  to  improve 
the  bass  fishing  on  the  lakes  where  the  fishing 
has  declined  and  I  certainly  would  say  Alla- 
toona  is   in   this  category. 

Also,  could  you  please  tell  me  where  I  could 
get  a  topographic  or  quadrangle  map  of  Alla- 
toona that  has  the  bottom  contour  shown?  I 
received  one  from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and 
it  only  shows  the  pool  level  and  pi  lir.g  below 
the  surface.  All  the  others  I  have  seen  of  this 
lake  are  the  same  way. 

W.  H.  Cason 
Rome 
Stocking  of  Allatoona  with  bass  fingerlings  on 
an  experimental  basis  is  planned  for  this  June 
in  an  effort  to  determine  if  bass  populations  can 
be  increased  by  supplemental  stocking  of  finger- 
lings.  There  is  always  an  adequate  supply  of 
naturally-produced  bass  fry  in  a  large  reservoir, 
but  predation  and  competition  with  other  species 
result  in  high  mortality.  The  experimental  stock- 
ing is  designed  to  determine  if  IV2  to  2-inch 
fingerlings  will  have  a  higher  rate  of  survival 
and  what  number  of  such  fingerlings  would 
have  to  be  stocked  to  improve  the  bass  fishery. 

WANT   DEER   ARTICLES 

We,  as  Georgia  sportsmen,  would  like  to  see 
a  special  section  set  aside  in  GAME  &  FISH 
Magazine  on  the  whitetail  deer  of  Georgia.  We 
would  particularly  like  to  see  articles  that  deal 
with  the  biological,  physical  development  of  the 
deer  plus  general  habits  of  deer  in  Georgia. 
Your  few  articles  on  deer  since  1969  have  been 
primarily  concerned  with  trophy  deer  or  indi- 
vidual hunting  trips.  The  one  exception  was  an 
article  by  Dick  Whittington  in  the  December, 
1970  issue  "How  Many  Deer."  Studies  done  on 
deer  would  be  very  interesting  and  educational 
for  Georgia's  sportsmen  to  read  about. 

Other  information  we  thing  would  be  of  in- 
terest would  involve  maps  showing  by  section 
the  number  of  deer  killed  during  a  big  game 
season  and  the  number  of  hunting  licenses  and 
big  game  stamps  sold  in  Georgia  each  year. 

We  are  all  avid  readers  of  the  GAME  & 
FISH  Magazine  and  realize  you  have  limited 
budgets  and  personnel,  but  urge  your  consider- 
ation in  this  matter. 

John  W.  Brosious 
William  Ralph  Bray 
Steve  Vandegriff 
Robert  C.  Bills 
Gary  Patterson 
Duh'th 

MORE   SMOKEY   BEAR 

I  enjoyed  your  article  "Do  Forest  Managers 
Have  a   Smokey   Bear  Complex?"  very   much. 

If  possible,  could  you  please  send  me  10 
copies  of  this  for  our  Science  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

Betfy  Komerek 
Science  Education 
Tall  Timbers  Research 

Station 
Tallahassee,  Florida 
Additional  copies  are  on  the  way 
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Sportsman's 
Calendar 


PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 

McDuffie — March  1  through  October 
31,  1972. 

Arrowhead — April  1  through  October 
31,  1972.  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and 
Sundays  only. 

SPRING  TURKEY  SEASONS 

South  Georgia 

March  20  through  April  15,  1972,  in 
Ben  Hill.  Brantley,  Coffee,  Charlton, 
Dodge,  Pierce,  Telfair,  Wilcox,  Camden, 
that  portion  of  Clinch  and  Echols  coun- 
ties lying  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  441  and 
south  of  Georgia  Highway  94.  Bag  limit 
is  two  turkey  gobblers. 

April  3  through  April  8,  1972,  on  Bul- 
lard  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Bag 
limit  one  turkey  gobbler. 

Middle  Georgia 
March   25   through  April   22,    1972,   in 


Wilkes,  Lincoln,  Taliaferro,  Warren,  Mc- 
Duffie, Columbia,  Chattahoochee,  Hous- 
ton, Marion,  Muscogee,  Talbot,  Wilkinson, 
and  Stewart  counties.  Bag  limit,  one  turkey 
gobbler. 

April  10  through  April  15,  1972,  on  the 
Clark  Hill  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Bag 
limit  one  turkey  gobbler. 

April    17   through   April    12,    1972,   on 


Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Baj 
limit  one  turkey  gobbler.  Permit  requirec 
(application  for  permit  required  prior  t<  i 
March  29,  1972);  avialabie  from  Refugi 
Manager.  Piedmont  National  Wildlifi 
Refuge.  Round  Oak.  Georg;a  31080. 

April  1  through  April  16,  1972,  on  For 
Stewart  Military  Reservation.  Bag  limi 
one  turkey  gobbler.  Permit  required;  avail 


MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 


Management 
Area 


Stream 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


BLUE   RIDGE 


Jones  Creek 
(Artificial  Lures) 


Sat.,  Sun 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Montgomery 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 


Sot.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Nimblewill 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat  ,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sot.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Noontootla 
(artificial  lures) 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Rock  Creek 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE    Chattahoochee 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


Sot.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Dukes 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


CHESTATEE 


Boggs 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Dicks 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sot.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Waters 

(artificial  lures) 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept    3 


LAKE   BURTON 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat  ,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Sot  ,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 


Wildcat 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


LAKE   RUSSELL 


Middle  Brood 


Sat.,  Sun- 
Wed., 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


WARWOMAN 


Finney 


Wed  ,  Thurs.        Sat  ,  Sun 


Wed,  Thurs.        Sat,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 
Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 
Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 
Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sarahs 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sot.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sot., 
Sun., 
Mon 

Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 
,  Sept.  3 

Walnut  Fork 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat  , 

Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept.  2 
,  Sept.  3 

Hoods  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  1 
,  Sept    2 
,  Sept.  3 

All  trout  streams  open  on  Saturday,  April  29  and  Sunday,  April  30.  The  succeeding  fishing  days  ore  indicated.  Ah 
all  trQut  streams  will  be  open  on  Monday,  May  29  and  Tuesday,  July  4. 


able  at  checking  station  or  Provost  Ma  •, 
shal's  Office,  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia. 

North  Georgia 

April  15  through  April  29,  1972,  3 
Banks,  Chattooga,  Dawson,  Fannin,  Floy  1 
Franklin,  Gilmer,  Gordon,  Habershar . 
Lumpkin,  Murray,  Rabun,  Stepher ; 
Towns,  Union,  that  portion  of  Walk  ; 
lying  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  27,  and  Whil :. 
Bag  limit  one  turkey  gobbler. 

April  24  through  April  29,  1972,  J 
Blue  Ridge.  Chattahoochee,  John's  Mou  i 
tain,  and  Lake  Burton  Wildlife  Manag: 
ment  Areas.  Bag  limit  one  turkey  gobbl<  : 

TROUT  SEASONS 

The  Georgia  trout  season  will  run  frc  i 
April  1 -October  7  on  all  open  trout  streari 
and  Dockery  Lake.  The  creel  limit  will  '( 
eight  (8)  trout  per  day  with  eight  (8)  ) 
possession. 

The  managed  trout  streams  will  be  op 
from  April  29  through  Labor  Day  on  til 
specified  days  noted  in  the  Manag  ;• 
Stream  Schedule,  below.  Those  streams  i : 
listed  in  this  schedule  open  and  clc ; 
with  the  regular  state  trout  season  (Ap 
1-October  7). 

The  state  trout  regulations  have  be; 
significantly  changed  this  season  and  1 1 
angler  is  advised  to  check  a  copy  of  '  i 
Georgia  Trout  Regulations  1972  for  s  < 
cific  details. 

NEW  GENERAL  FISHING 
REGULATIONS 

There  will  be  a  minimum  size  limit  c 
twelve  (12)  inches  on  largemouth  bass  ) 
all  public  waters  of  the  state. 

Special  creel  limits: 

One  (1)  trout  per  dav  on  Waters  Cr  e 

(Che^tatee  WMA). 

Five   (5)   largemouth   bass   per   day  c 

Lake  Russell. 

Five    (5)    each,    largemouth    and    cl  i 

pickerel  and  twenty-five  (25)  each,  bn  u 

and  catfish  on  the  Suwannee  River. 
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3ook  Review 

Hamper's  Digest  by  Cecil  Coffey, 
idittd  by  Bill  Wallace,  Gun  Digest 
Tompany,  Northfield,  Illinois.  320 
>ages,  $4.95. 

Camper's  Digest  provides  good 

idvice  for  the  novice  camper  by  fur- 

lishing  basic  information  on  camping 

nd  hiking  procedures  and  equipment 

leeded.   Instruction  is  also  given  in 

i  amping    techniques    involved    when 

eally  "roughing  it."  Just  about  ev- 

i  rything  is  covered,  from  a  check  list 

i  n    sleeping,    dining,    and    clothing 

1  eeds,  to  desert  camping,  wilderness 

1  ackpacking,  and  weather  prediction. 

The  majority  of  the  material  is  in- 

l:resting  and  beneficial  to  the  camper, 

i  nd  the  chapters  on  sleeping  comfort, 

k  imp   cooking,    safety   and   first-aid, 

ind  campsite  selection  are  especially 

I  Dod.    Without    knowledge    in    these 

!?reas,    the    most    perfectly    planned 

fc  imping  trip  could  be  one  filled  with 

I  )re    muscles,    malnutrition,    poison 

J  y,  and  a  flooded  campsite.  Another 

1  lapter  which   should   not  be  over- 

•  oked,    especially   by    the    hiker,    is 

i  Don't  Get  Lost."  Many  valuable  tips 

a  e  given  to  avoid  this  ever-present 

t  )ssibility  and  what  steps  should  be 

I  ken  if  one  does  get  lost. 

The  digest  contains  a  directory  sec- 
i  )n  giving  basic  facts  and  listing  fa- 
i  lities  available  in  the  national  parks, 
i  itional  forests,  and  state  parks  in  the 
1§S.  and  Canada.  Addresses  are  also 
I  ven  for  the  state  or  federal  agencies 
1  at  could  give  more  details  on  a  par- 
1  ular  area.  Incidentally,  the  address 
i  ted  for  the  Georgia  State  Parks  De- 
i>  rtment  is  incorrect  and  at  least  two 
i  ars  out  of  date. 

(  Approximately  20  pages  of  maps 

j]  pear   in   this    section,    showing   in 

\i  :h  state  the  location  of  the  national 

<  rks.  These  maps  show  cities,  coun- 

f  boundaries,  and  the  national  parks 

nothing  else.  None  provide  high- 

j  y  marking  and  some  of  the  maps 

not   even   include   the    scale    in 

les.  To  say  that  the  Grand  Canyon 

I  tional  Park  is  found  in  northern 

I  izona  is  about  as  helpful  as  these 

J  ps  get. 

Hamper's  Digest  is  full  of  valu- 
e  information  for  every  kind  of 
i  iper,  and  I'm  sure  all  but  the  very 
'erienced  could  benefit  from  this 
>k.  That  is,  if  you  don't  mind  sort- 
i  the  information  from  the  filler. 

— MH 


Subscription 
Service 


When  you  are  having  any  difficulty 
with  your  subscription,  have  a  ques- 
tion or  a  complaint,  or  need  a  chai.ge 
of  address  made  on  our  files,  we  know 
you  want  speedy  results.  There  are 
many  ways  you  can  help  us  help  you. 
The  following  suggestion  can  aid  us 
in  "handling  your  subscription  trans- 
actions with  the  greatest  speed. 

Any  correspondence  concerning 
your  subscription  (change  of  address, 
problems,  renewals)  should  include 
your  mailing  address  label.  If  you  are 
receiving  duplicate  copies  of  GAME 
&  FISH,  please  send  both  labels.  A 
new  subscriber  or  anyone  who  does 
not  have  an  address  label  available, 
should  tell  us  the  length  of  the  sub- 
scription applied  for,  the  approximate 
date  of  payment,  and  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  zip  code  as  it  appears  on 
our  files.  Only  wtih  this  information 
can   we   properly  correct   any  error. 

You  will  receive  a  notice  of  ex- 
piration 60  days  and  30  days  before 
your  subscription  expires.  Do  not  be 
alarmed  if  you  mistakenly  receive  the 
second  notice  after  you  have  sent  the 
renewal  payment.  Most  often  your 
renewal  has  been  processed,  but  not 
recorded  in  time  to  prevent  the  mail- 
ing of  the  30-day  notice.  This  second 


notice  should  be  disregarded  if  pay- 
ment has  already  been  sent. 

You  don't  have  to  wait  for  our  re- 
minder to  know  when  your  subscrip- 
tion will  expire.  Your  subscription 
will  end  with  the  issue  given  at  the 
upper  right  corner  of  your  address 
label.  For  example,  if  the  label  has 
03/73  printed  in  this  space,  the  sub- 
scription will  end  with  the  March, 
1973   issue. 

The  address  label  containing  your 
subscription  code  numbers  is  very 
important  to  the  speed  of  processing 
any  form  of  subscriber  transaction. 
These  numbers  and  letters  at  the  top 
of  your  address  label  indicate  where 
to  find  your  subscription  in  our  files 
and  provide  us  with  your  account 
number. 

The  zip  code  is  equally  important 
in  processing  new  subscriptions  be- 
cause our  master  files  are  arranged 
in  zip  code  order.  Your  zip  code  is 
our  primary  guide  in  placing  your 
subscription  on  our  records  properly. 

Whenever  the  proper  information 
is  not  provided  by  the  subscriber  for 
new  subscriptions  or  subscription  er- 
rors, we  must  search  our  files  and 
directories  and  this  inevitably  causes 
delays.  We  want  to  serve  you  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  we  hope  these 
suggestions  and  explanations  will  help 
us  to  give  you  better  subscription 
service. 

Margaret  Howard 
Circulation  Manager 
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Check  one 

□  RENEWAL 

Paste  your  last  magazine  ad- 
dress label  into  space  indi- 
cated and  mail  with  pay- 
ment. 

□  CHANGE   OF   ADDRESS 

Pa:  e  recent  magazine  label 
into  space  indicated,  show 
change  on  form  and  mail. 

□  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

Fill  out  form  at  right  and 
mail  with   payment. 

□  GIFT   SUBSCRIPTION 

Show  recipient's  name  am1 
address  in  form,  indicate  gift 
signature  and  mail  with  pay- 
ment. 
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the  coastal  area.  Photo  by  Jim  Couch. 
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Georgia's 

SALT  WATER 

PANFISH 


By  Marvin  Tye 

Photos  by  Ted  Borg 


The  sheepshead  is  the 
saltwater  counterpart 
to  the  bluegill  or 
shellcracker. 


The  man  who  enjoys  fishing  for  bluegills  or  shfi 
crackers   with    live    bait  will    surely   enjoy   fishing   | 
Georgia's   number  one  saltwater   panfish,  the  sheen 
head.  This  fish  will   strike  a  shrimp  or  fiddler  crab 
much  the  same  manner  as  a  bream  will  strike  a  wo 
and  will  dish  out  the  same  type  of  bottom-diving  fig  i 

In  many  ways  the  saltwater  and  fresh-water  p.  I 
fishes  are  similar  but  in  others,  they  are  quite  c: 
ferent.  For  one  example,  sheepshead  can  weigh  m< 
than  12  pounds  and  measure  more  than  three  feet 
length,  considerably  larger  than  the  average  farm  pc 
sunfish.  In  addition,  the  sheepshead  can  be  spook; 
more  easily  than  bream.  They  can  take  the  bait  ri(i( 
off  the  hook  so  quickly  that  the  fisherman  doesn't  ev< 
know  that  he  has  received  a  strike. 

Some   fishermen    say   that   you    have   to   strike  " 
sheepshead    just    before    he    takes    the    bait.    That's 
slight  exaggeration,  but  if  you  hesitate  before  sett'j 
the  hook,  you  won't   land   many  of  these  fish. 

The  sheepshead  has  a  large,  relatively  flat  bci 
that  resembles  that  of  a  large  bluegill.  It  is  a  silv 
white  fish  with  dark  vertical  bars  that  form  a  patt<  11 
which  resembles  a  prisoner's  suit  and  leads  to  I 
common  name  of  convict  fish.  Its  habit  of  stealing  t £ 
probably  had  almost  as  much  influence  on  this  nafl 
as  its  appearance. 

If  you  look  into  a  sheepshead's  mouth,  you  yi 
find  a  set  of  strong  teeth  that  resemble  those  of  f 
human  or  perhaps  those  of  sheep.  The  teeth  are  u  i, 
to  crush  shells  of  fiddler  crabs,  hermit  crabs  and  si  I 
lar  crustaceans.  The  fish  uses  its  strong  incisors 
scrape  barnacles  off  pilings  and  rocks  and  to  pick  i 
mollusks  and  crabs. 

When  eating  a  fiddler  crab,  the  sheepshead  i 
quickly  crush  the  shell,  spit  it  out  and  devour  I 
flesh.  If  you  use  a  fiddler  for  bait,  you  will  find  "1 
the  fish   will    perform   this    maneuver   so   rapidly    ll 


often  steals  the  bait  and  discards  your  hook  before 
(<u  realize  that  you  have  had  a  strike. 

On  my  introduction  to  sheepshead  fishing  it  seems 
lit  I  had  more  strikes  that  I  didn't  connect  on  than 
res  on  which  I  hooked  a  fish.  When  I  did  manage 
3  hook  a  sheepshead,  I  was  amazed  at  the  fish's 
|  /ver.  A  small  one  of  a  couple  of  pounds  or  less 
p  i  put  a  respectable  bend  in  a  fresh-water  spinning 
fl  and  really  give  a  good  account  of  himself. 

X  six-pound   or   larger  specimen   can   really   put   up 

lood  fight  even  on  the  two-handed  surf  spinning 
"  s  and  reels  used  by  the  majority  of  anglers  who 
SI    the  Georgia  coast. 

ast  June  Ted  Borg  and  I  fished  with  Nina  Smith 
.'  5hellman's  Bluff.  Nina's  husband,  Philip,  operates 
I  s  Fishing  Camp  and  claims  that  his  wife  is  the  best 
1  ler  on  the  coast.  I  won't  dispute  his  word,  because 
'ie  seemed  to  hook  twice  as  many  of  the  striped  ban- 
1  Ish  as  Ted  and  I  did. 


The  author  netted  this  sheepshead  for  Nina 
Smith.  This  saltwater  panfish  can  be  taken 
readily  during  the  summer  months  along 
the  Georgia  coast.  It  will  strike  a  variety  of 
live  baits  and  will  provide  a  good  fight.  It 
can  reach  weights  in  excess  of  12  pounds. 


We  anchored  her  boat  off  an  oyster  bar  where  she 
knew  that  sheepshead  could  be  found  and  cast  hooks 
baited  with  fiddler  crabs  behind  the  boat.  The  baits 
were  suspended  under  nine-inch  floats  so  that  they 
would  ride  just  above  the  bottom.  We  tied  a  length 
of  monofilament  on  our  fishing  lines  at  the  desired 
depth  to  stop  the  sliding  floats  and  prevent  the  baits 
from  hanging  on  the  bottom.  We  were  fishing  a  rising 
tide,  so  we  changed  the  position  of  the  mono  as  re- 
quired to  take  our  baits  deeper  as  conditions  changed. 

We  jsed  #2  hooks  and  found  that  these  would 
hold  the  fish  when  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  set 
the  barb.  After  missing  a  number  of  strikes  with  this 
size,  I  went  to  a  #4  hook  and  succeeded  in  hooking 


Nina  displays  the  rig  used  to  catch  shecps- 
head  from  a  boat  near  an  oyster  bar.  Live 
shrimp  or  fiddler  crabs  are  the  most  popu- 
lar baits,  with  crabs  generally  more  effec- 
tive for  this  species.  The  sheepshead  is  hard 
to  hook  because  it  will  crush  and  devour  a 
crab  and  discard  the  shell  in  almost  one 
motion.  The  fisherman  who  keeps  a  taut 
line  will  hook  more  of  these  gamesters  than 
the  man  with  a  slack  line. 


a  real  lunker  that  seemed  to  be  about  two  feet  Ion 
After  a  spirited  fight,  the  fish  allowed  itself  to  be  I) 
toward  the  net.  Nina  reached  over  to  bcoop  it  up,  t 
fish  made  a  final  lunge,  and  the  hook  straighten, 
out.  We  groaned  as  the  largest  fish  of  the  day  i 
gained   its  strength  and  swam  away. 

After  that,   I   went  back  to  a   larger  hook.  Ted  p 
away    his   salt-water   spinning    rod    and    began   fishi 
with  a  light-weight  fresh-water  model  with  eight-pou 
test    line.    He    quickjy    hooked    a    larger-than-avera  I 
sheepshead    and   enjoyed    a    spirited   fight. 

Sheepshead  can  be  found  around  pilings,  roc 
shorelines,  bridges,  oyster  bars  and  any  other  stn 
tures  where  shellfish  are  abundant.  If  you  can  sta 
at  the  water's  edge  or  dangle  a  line  off  a  pier  or  jet 
you  won't  need  a  float.  Just  suspend  your  bait  in  1 
water  and  keep  a  tight  line.  If  you  occasionally  ra 
the  rod  tip,  you  are  not  as  likely  to  be  surprised 
to  miss  a  strike  because  you  don't  feel  it.  You  v 
often  raise  the  rod  tip  just  as  the  sheepshead  strill 
the  bait  and  thus  be  able  to  set  the  hook. 

Sheepshead  are  tasty  table  fare,  good  when  bak 
broiled  or  fried.  Nina  showed  us  a  trick  that  | 
handv  way  to  remove  the  matter  that  remains  al 
the  internal  organs  have  been  removed.  She  usee 
toothbrush  to  rub  the  area  clean. 

Few  anglers  will  make  a  trip  to  the  coast  just 
sheepshead.  Most  seek  speckled  trout,  channel  b 
or  some  other  more  publicized  gamester.  Ted  an: 
both  wanted  to  catch  speckled  trout  and  accomplisr 
that  goal  earlier  that  same  morning  before  seek 
out  the  sheepshead.  We  wanted  to  catch  as  larg 
variety  of  fish  as  possible,  so  when  Nina  sugges 
trying  the  convict  f  sh,  we  jumped  at  the  chance. 

Trout,  sheepshead,  flounder  and  a  number  of  ol 
shallow-water  game  fsh  are  available  to  the  coa 
angler  in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  The  weal 
at  this  time  is  ideal  and  the  fishing  pace  can  be 
relaxed  as  you  desire.  A  certain  amount  of  know-r 
is  required  to  fnd  the  proper  fishing  locations 
present  the  baits  properly.  This  know-how  can 
acquired  in  a  couple  of  trips  to  the  coast.  The  fas 
way  to  learn  is  to  hire  a  competent  guide  or  fish  \ 
a  coastal  resident  or  other  angler  who  is  familiar  \ 
the  area. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  dunkir: 
bait  in  Georgia's  coastal  waters  is  that  you  never  ki< 
what  will  strike  next.  You  may  be  in  a  school  of 
inch   sea  trout  when   a   20-pound  channel   bass   mc  < 
in  and  inhales  your  bait.  If  you  are  catching  she 
head,    you    may    hook    a    flounder    without   chan< 
locations. 

No  one  would  mind  a  change  of  pace  from  1  i 
to  bass  or  sheepshead  to  flounder,  but  there  are  s 
unwelcome  intruders  that  come  by  occasionally.  L 
stingrays  and  sharks  also  frequent  these  waters  i 
are  partial  to  natural  baits.  When  one  of  these  st  i 
all  you  can  do  is  hang  on  and  enjoy  the  fight.  If  ) 
don't  want  to  land  the  critter,  you  can  either  tig  » 
the  drag  and  break  it  off  or  cut  the  line  at  boatsid 

Any    of   you    inland    anglers   who   are   eager   f  I 
change  should  try  fishing  the  Georgia  coast.  I  for 
believe  you'll  like  it. 


In  Defense  of 
BREAM 


By  Aaron  Pass 

Photos  by  Ted  Borg 


There  are  only  a  few  things  left  in  the  modern  world 
that  everybody  does,  but  nobody  talks  about,  and  bream 
fishing  appears  to  be  one  of  them.  The  bream  is  at  once 
the  most  popular  and  the  most  ignored  of  all  our  game- 
fish,  being  widely  sought  but  seldom  bragged  about. 
He  initiates  more  fishermen  to  the  world  of  angling 
than  any  other  fish;  few  and  far  between  is  the  serious 
angler  who  cannot  cite  an  example  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal "Bream  Experience"  in  his  angling  past.  Prob- 
ably more  fishermen  spend  more  hours  in  pursuit  of 
bream  than  anything  else,  but  still  the  lowly  bream  is 
denied  the  accolades  and  tributes  heaped  on  other 
species.  In  short  the  bream  gets  lousy  press. 

One  seldom  reads  an  inspiring  account  of  a  seventy 
mile  backpack  trip  into  a  virgin  bream  area.  No  organi- 
zation called  Bream  Unlimited  has  as  yet  arisen  to 
defend  the  ecological  niche  of  its  namesake  fish,  and 
similarly  no  Bream  Anglers  Sportsman's  Society  has 
promoted  a  single  tournament.  No  bream  boats  are 
commercially  available,  nor  is  there  the  vast  array  of 
specialized  tackle  and  associated  paraphernalia  which 
fishermen  deem  so  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  other 
species. 
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Taken  on  a  light  flyrod,  it's  hard  to  heat  the  .spunky  little  hrec 
for  a  restful  fight.  They  are  also  quite  a  treat  in  the  frying  pc 


At  the  heart  of  this  paradox  lies  the  bream  itself,  a 
small  member  of  the  sunfish  family  and  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  largemouth  bass.  The  species  has  a  host 
of  subspecies  and  an  even  larger  number  of  regional 
names.  Bream,  pronounced  and  often  spelled  "brim," 
are  found  almost  everywhere  in  a  wide  variety  of  habi- 
tats. Large  reservoirs,  small  farm  ponds,  and  rivers  all 
over  the  country  can  usually  list  one  or  more  bream 
subspecies  among  their  inhabitants.  Classed  as  pan- 
fish,  bream  are  small  (the  largest  sub-species  may  go  a 
little  over  three  pounds),  but  what  they  lack  in  indi- 
vidual size  they  make  up  for  in  numbers.  Bream  are 
prolific  breeders  and  wherever  they  are  found,  they 
are  usually  abundant.  Over-population  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  chief  threats  to  a  bream  fishery,  and  results  in 
large  concentrations  of  stunted  fish. 

As  for  angling  value,  no  one  will  argue  about  the 
bream's  stamina  on  the  end  of  a  line  and  most  fisher- 
men agree  that  pound  for  pound  the  bream  is  the 
"gamest"  fish  that  swims.  Taken  on  light  tackle  a  large 
bream  will  present  a  good  account  of  itself  and  an 
afternoon  spent  on  a  productive  "bed"  is  an  unforget- 
table experience.  Bream  will  strike  natural  bait  and 
artificial  alike  and  the  action  can  get  fast  and  furious. 
Famous  outdoor  writers  and  fishing  columnists  always 
include  the  obligatory  tribute  to  the  bream  in  their 
infrequent  forays   into  panfishery. 

So  it  is  agreed  that  bream  are  excellent  gamefish, 

'  are  widespread,  abundant,  easy  to  catch  and  put 

good  fight,   and  they  are   neglected  for  exactly 

sc   reasons.   They   arc   widespread   so   there   is   no 

ity   to   travel   such   exotic   spots   as   Norway   or 

Canada  for  good  fishing;  it  is  available  at  the  nearest 


Bream  will  readily  take  a  wide  variety  of  natural  and  artific 
baits.  The  artificial  flies  shown  here  with  a  real  earthworm  a 
cricket  imitate  insects  which  bream  feed  on  extensively. 


I 


"arm  pond.  Handy  true,  but  lacking  in  glamor.  They 

ire  abundant  and  the  main  objective  of  bream  fishing 

s  to  get  a  good  mess  rather  than  a  trophy  individual 

Relaxing,  but  not  very  dramatic.   They  are  easier  to 

:atch,  all  things  being  equal,  than  some  of.  the  more 

lighly  touted  species.  In  truth  bream  can  be  exasper- 

itingly  difficult  at  times,  but  the  bream  fisherman  stands 

ess  chance  of  coming  home  skunked.  Fulfilling,  but 

iardly  the  flax  from  which  good  fishing  yarns  are  spun. 

It  seems  that  the  accommodating  bream  is  just  too 

i  ooperative   to   be   glamorized,   since   most   fishermen 

:eem  to  need  the  challenge  fully  as  much  as  they  need 

the  fish.  With  this  in  mind  there  are  several  ways  to 

inhance  the  sport  of  bream  fishing.  The  first  step  being 

I)  match  the  tackle  to  the  fish,  that  is  use  equipment 

lght  enough  to  allow  this  fine  gamefish  to  show  his 

j  uff.  Using  an  outfit  designed  for  bass  to  catch  bream 

i    like  using  a  sledgehammer  to  drive  tacks.  Another 

tieasure  might  be  the  use  of  artificial  lures.   Bream 

nadily  take  artificials  and  the  angler  gets  more  of  a 

lance  to  prove  his  ability  by  their  use.   These  two 

^pedients  can  add  much  sport  to  bream  fishing,  and 

irn  this  abundant  little  panfish  into  a  worthy  adver- 

iry. 

One  of  the  most   sporting  and  enjoyable   methods 
:  acquiring  a  mess  of  bream  is  by  the  use  of  a  light 


flyrod  and  an  assortment  of  small  poppers  and  hair 
bugs.  A  light  action  IV2  or  8  foot  rod  using  6,  7  or 
8  weight  line  makes  a  good  bream  outfit.  The  reel, 
either  a  single  action  or  an  automatic,  can  be  an 
economy  model  since  it  serves  only  to  hold  the  line. 
A  level  line  will  serve  the  purpose  admirably  but  a 
more  expensive  weight-forward  or  bug-taper  will  be 
easier  cast  and  give  a  little  more  distance  and  accuracy. 
A  very  acceptable  outfit  can  be  assembled  for  about 
$35  and  it  will  provide  a  good  return  of  fun  for  the 
money  spent. 

Out  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  where  the  fish  are, 
a  leader  will  be  necessary  to  attach  the  lure  to  the  fly 
line.  A  tapered  leader  will  lay  out  straight  in  front  of 
the  line  and  give  better  "turn  over"  to  a  wind  resistant 
fly,  but  a  piece  of  4  to  6  pound  monofilament  will 
serve.  Bream  are  not  particularly  shy  so  a  5  to  7  foot 
leader  is  plenty. 

Bream  may  be  taken  on  a  wide  variety  of  artificial 
lures,  but  they  seem  to  be  partial  to  those  which  re- 
semble insects.  For  the  fly  rod  enthusiast,  small  pop- 
pers, hair  bugs,  and  rubber  insect  imitations  are  fa- 
vored for  top  water  fishing.  A  standard  wet  fly  may 
be  used  to  get  deeper  if  there's  no  action  on  top.  Sizes 
6  and  smaller  are  best  unless  you're  after  unusually 
large  bream. 


1  light  spinning  reel  on  a  flyrod  can  be  fun  too.  This  rig  is  handy 
mere  the  brush  might  prevent  a  conventional  flyrod's  backcast. 
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Bream  subspecies  are  widespread  and 
abundant  wherever  they  are  found.  Farm 
ponds  and  brushy  coves  on  larger 
reservoirs  and  rivers  are  all  good  bets. 


Finding  a  place  to  fish  is  the  next  step.  Bream  a 
found  in  many  water  environments,  but  a  small  poi 
with  submerged  brush  and  weed  growth  in  the  bottc 
is  hard  to  beat.  These  ponds  are  almost  always  p: 
vately  owned  and  it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  landowne 
permission.  Emphasize  that  you're  after  bream  a: 
be  polite;  if  he  lets  you  fish,  be  appreciative  by  ma 
than  "Thank  you"  if  you  want  to  come  back. 

Bream  aren't   always   as  cooperative   as  they  ha; 
been  made  out  to  be,  and,  like   all  other  fish,  ha: 
their  fickle  periods.  Late  April  is  a  good  time  to  bej 
exploring  the  brushy  edges  and  submerged  weed  be: 
with  your  lures,  but  the  hottest  action  starts  with  spaw 
ing  time.  The  fish  then  concentrate  on  spawning  be* 
and  oldtime  bream  fanatics  claim  they  can  locate  1i 
bed  by  smell.  If  smelling  isn't  your  strong  point,  yoi 
have  to  locate  the  bed  by  random  fishing. 

When  a  good  size  bream  explodes  on  your  bug, 
apparently  doesn't  know  that  there  are  other  fish  md 
highly  regarded.  From  the  sting  of  the  hook  until   i 
is  landed,  he  gives  it  all  he's  got,  which  is  plenty  01 
light  fly  rod.  And  the  best  part  is  knowing  that  th>  i 
is  another  still  out  there  waiting  for  the  next  cast. 
you  want  stories  and  trips  that  impress  your  fish" 
buddies  perhaps  you  should  look  to  some  other  speci 
For  good  relaxing  fun  and  a  mess  of  fine  tasting  fi  1 
you  can't  beat  bream. 
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Photo  by  Jim  Couch 


Flowing  through  the 
River  once  again  begins 
interruption  of  Lake  Sidr 
and  purified  in  the  deptl 
mountain  brook.  Indeec 
tailrace  have  thrived  and 
fishing  on  the  river.  Cai 
recreationists  find  the  na 
liking  and  every  summei 
song  of  the  Chattahoocl 

In  the  48  river  mile: 
Peachtree  Creek,  the  t] 
through  the  hills  of  Ge 
hillsides  of  hardwood  an  I 
and  fields  in  the  upper  si  i 
most  populous  counties 
most  areas  due  to  a  na  i 
the  river. 

In  this  atmosphere  t'l 
nature  with  only  occasic  I 
miles  of  the  largest  popi 
stretch  of  the  Chattahod 
metropolitan  area  and  ] 
only  a  few  minutes  fron 
of  large  urban  areas  han 
natural  beauty,  but  we 
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Dam,  the  Chattahoochee 
5ea  after  the  considerable 
vater,  having  been  cooled 
as  cold  and  clear  as  any 
lit  stocked  into  this  cold 
e  many  hours  of  pleasant 
likers  and  other  outdoor 
he  river  corridor  to  their 
thousands  thrilling  to  the 

1  Dam  and  the  mouth  of 

liver   winds    and    rushes 

Piedmont.  The  wooded 

i  mally  broken  by  pastures 

;  jrther  south,  entering  the 

setting  remains  intact  in 

hat  has  developed  along 

:an  revel  in  the  beauty  of 
i  it  he  is  within  only  a  few 

he  southeast.  This  entire 
[cated  within  the  Atlanta 
i:ig,  canoeing  and  hiking 
i! nta.  Not  many  residents 
its  to  an  area  of  abundant 

Chattahoochee. 
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Photo  by  Jim  Ci  '< 
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he  big  % -ounce  white  bucktail 
_,g  came  to  a  jolting  stop,  then  sud- 
( enly  the  25-pound  line  was  twang- 
iig  as  it  sawed  its  way  upstream 
lirough  the  swift  water.  The  reel 
\  'hined  in  protest  as  it  was  forced  to 
live  up  more  line. 

The  fish's  run  stopped  some  20 
S  ards  upstream  from  me,  but  he  kept 
mrelenting  pressure  on  the  line  and 
t  >ok  a  wide  arc  across  the  current, 
-  wading  downstream. 

With    the    strong    current    behind 
im,  the  fish   ripped  off  more   line, 

an  even  longer  run  this  time.  Per- 
;  )iration  dripped  from  my  forehead 
nd  down  my  nose  in  the  80-plus 
i  :gree  March  sun,  as  I  applied  more 
:essure,  hoping  to  cut  the  run  off. 

I  began  pumping  the  rod  and  reel- 
g  in  line,  slowly  gaining  ground, 
3Ut  the  stubborn  striped  bass  had 
iiher  ideas.  Again  he  peeled  off  line, 
Mused  briefly,  then  ripped  off  even 
lore. 

The    battle    went    on    for    several 
linutes,  then  the  fish  headed  back 
>stream.  By  the  time  he  was  above 
i  e   again.    I    had   taken   in   enough 
i  le  to  have  him  under  control.  From 
1  en  on,  it  was  obvious  he  was  tiring, 
d  that  the  battle  was  going  my  way. 
j  ice  on  the  shore,  an  eyeball  esti- 
mate placed  the  fish's  weight  at   16 
' 'unds.    How   accurate   that   is,    I'll 
ver  know,  because  the  valiant  bat- 
I  r  was  freed  and  released  back  into 
|  i  water. 
That  size  is  far  from  a  record,  but 
1 11  stands  as  one  of  the  better  rock- 
!  a  I've  brought  to  bay.  This  par- 
<  ular  fish  was  sea  run  variety,  mak- 
i;  its  way  up  a  freshwater  river  in 

attempt  to  spawn. 

It  hurts  my  feelings  if  I  don't  get 

i  at  least  one  good  striped  bass  fish- 

i    trip  each  year.  If  there's  a  more 

irthy  opponent  for  an  angler,  such 

sh  would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  reason  for  the  infrequency  of 
i  ped  bass  fishing  excursions  by  no 
i«ans  expresses  indifference  on  my 
a  t.  It's  simply  a  matter  of  geog- 
i]  hy.  I've  never  lived  where  striped 
a  s  fishing  is  abundant. 

That  trend  is  rapidly  changing, 
3  vever.  During  the  past  decade 
I  ped    bass   have   been   stocked    in 
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STRIPED  BASS 

A  Fish  for  All  Seasons 


By  Dean  Wohlgemuth 
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Photo  by  Dean  Wohlgemuth 

A  heavy  egg  sinker,  stopped  by  a  swivel  well  up  the  line,  is  put  ahead  of  a  good  sized  min- 
now which  is  hooked  through  the  lips.  This  rig,  fished  just  off  the  bottom  in  30  feet  of 
water,  gets  those  between-season  striped  bass. 


places  that  a  saltwater  grandpappy 
rockfish  would  never  have  dreamed 
of.  They've  invaded  the  Great  Plains 
states,  hundreds  of  miles  from  salt- 
water, and  have  even  been  shipped 
to  Russia  for  stocking.  If  the  pace  of 
striped  bass  programs  continues,  an- 
other couple  of  decades  may  make 
him  one  of  the  more  prominent  spe- 
cies all  across  our  country.  And 
there's  every  indication  that  striper 
stocking  will  be  accelerated  (See 
April,  1972,  GAME  &  FISH  for 
more  details  on  striped  bass  stocking 
in  Georgia). 

Several  Georgia  lakes  now  have 
rockfish  of  seven  to  ten  pounds.  Most 
notably.  Lake  Sinclair  has  a  goodly 
supply  of  catchable-sizc  rocks.  Semi- 
nole produces  some  on  occasion,  and 
Jackson  and  Blackshear  should  be 
producing  more. 

Probably  the  biggest  reason  that 
more  landlocked  striped  bass  are  not 
taken  from  Georgia  lakes  is  that  few 
people  have  been  exposed  to  this 
pecies,  and  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  techniques  in  catching 
them. 


One  of  the  intriguing  things  about 
this  fish  to  me  is  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  different  method  of  catching 
landlocked  stripers  for  every  season 
of  the  year. 

The  easiest  and  probably  most  pro- 
ductive is  that  which  caught  the  fish 
described  at  the  onset  of  this  article. 
A  big,  white  bucktail  jig  is  deadly 
when  the  striped  bass  makes  his 
spawning  run.  Not  only  can  striped 
bass  be  caught  as  they  leave  saltwater 
for  freshwater  rivers,  but  landlocked 
stripers  leave  their  lake  homes  and 
attempt  to  make  spawning  runs  up 
rivers  that  feed  the  lakes.  In  most 
cases,  there  isn't  enough  river  to  pro- 
vide a  spawning  opportunity,  but  the 
striped  bass  will  try  anyway.  And 
that's  what  counts  as  fas  as  the  fisher- 
man is  concerned. 

About  mid-March,  when  the  rock- 
fish gets  in  the  mood  for  love,  it's 
the  easiest  time  of  year  to  find  him. 
And  he'll  hit  a  jig  with  abandon.  Cast 
the  big  white  bucktail  across  the  cur- 
rent, letting  it  wash  downstream. 
Once  it's  downstream  from  you,  slow- 
ly   bring    it    back    in    short    sweeps, 


bumping  the  bottom  as  it  comes  i  i 
You'll  know  it  when  you  get  a  strik  I 
Set  the  hook  hard,  immediately,  thii" 
hang  on. 

On    one    occasion,    I    found    t 
stripers   running   smaller  than   usu 
for  that  area,  and  decided  to  use  mo 
sporty  tackle.   I  took  a  normal  m: 
dium  action  spinning  rod  and  mediu-. 
spinning  reel  with  eight-pound  lin, 
It  took  perhaps   10  minutes  to  lai 
a  five-pounder,  then  I  found  mysi 
losing   several   fish   to   broken   linJ 
It  was  clear  that  heavier  tackle  \m 
needed,  though  the  biggest  fish  I  h 
taken  was  no  more  than  eight  pounc 
I  went  to  a  conventional  casting  m 
with  a  stiff  rod,  and  25-pound  lin 
This  is  the  best  all-around  outfit  ll 
the   serious  striper  angler.   It  is  1 1 
top  choice  for  jigging  on  the  spawni  i 
run,   and   for  school   fishing  in  l;t 
summer.  There  are  other  methods  ]? 
other  times  of  year,  however,  whr 
heavier  tackle   is  required  for  lai: 
locked  striped  bass. 

This  may  not  necessarily  hold  trj 
at  present  in  most  Georgia  watei 
since  the  striped  bass  currently  av 
age  about  five  pounds.  However, 
a  few  more  years  when  these  rasci 
hit  sizes  of  20  pounds  up.  you'll  nd 
gear  adequate  for  the  job.  There's  j 
telling  iust  yet  how  big  stripers  n : 
get  in  Georgia  lakes,  but  to  give  j 
indication,    the    world    record    lai 
locked  striped  bass  was  a  55-pouni 
taken  from  the  home  of  landlocl  j 
rockfish,    Santee-Cooper    in    So 
Carolina. 

Most  Georgia  anglers  have  aslfi 
about  the  techniques  to  catch  strip 
bass,  thus  the  purpose  of  this  repc  i 
Since  striped  bass  fishing  in  Geor 
is  as  yet  limited,  and  on  the  ot  I 
hand  abundant  in  South  Carolina,  l 
experiences  are  largely  limited 
Santee-Cooper.  I  can't  swear  that  I 
same  methods  will  work  in  the  sal 
way  here,  but  at  least  they'll  giv 
starting  point.  Polishing  and  impr> 
ing  the  techniques  will  be  up  to  y ) 
I  assure  you.  I  plan  to  do  a  g<< 
deal  of  research  on  this  subject  i  J 
self. 

Two  methods  work  iust  before  I 
spawning  runs  begin.  The  best  pi  w 
to  try  at  these  two  times,  is  near  J 
mouth  of  rivers  which  will  be  usee  I 
the  stripers  on  their  runs. 

One  method  will  allow  use  of  c  i 
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•  entional  freshwater  tackle,  so  long 
,s  the  rod  has  good  backbone  and  a 
:turdy  butt  section.  Another  highly 
i  aluf  ble  piece  of  equipment  for  both 
<f  these  methods  is  a  depth  finder/ 
i  sh  finder. 

Chances  are  good  you'll  find  the 

5  riped  bass  in  more  than  20  feet  of 

|  ater,    probably    closer    to    30    foot 

Upths.    The   fish   will   usually   be   a 

[  )uple  of  feet  off  the  bottom. 

The  first  method,  with  the  conven- 

onal  tackle,  involves  large  minnows, 

>ur  to  six  or  even  seven  inches  long. 

mce  the  striped  bass  are  located  by 

e   fishfinder,    anchor   quietly,   then 

h  ise  the  minnow  down  all  the  way  to 

|i  e  bottom.  Use  an  egg  shaped  slid- 

h  g  sinker  of  a  half-ounce  to  an  ounce. 

a  id  a  3/0  hook  through  the  lips  of 

jl  e  minnow.   Slowly  reel   in  two  or 

pree  turns  so  that  the  minnow  is  just 


a  couple  feet  off  the  bottom.  Keep 
the  line  taught.  When  the  rod  tip 
begins  nodding,  carefully  slide  the 
rod  out  of  the  rod  holder,  making 
certain  not  to  let  the  line  go  slack, 
nor  to  move  it  away  from  the  fish. 
Once  you  have  the  rod  in  your  hands, 
strike  and  strike  hard! 

The  second  method  for  this  season 
is  similar  to  catfishing.  You'll  need  a 
good  saltwater  boat  or  pier  rod  and 
saltwater  casting  reel.  As  in  all  other 
cases,  25-pound  line  is  recommended. 
Put  a  single  5/0  or  6/0  hook  on  the 
end  of  the  line,  with  a  good  sized 
egg-shaped  sliding  sinker.  Bait  the 
hook  with  a  slab  of  cut  mullet,  When 
you've  found  the  fish  with  your  depth- 
finder,  anchor  about  a  cast  away,  then 
heave  out  your  bait.  The  line  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  too  slack,  but 
it  need  not  be  rigidly  tight.  Leave  the 


'ter  a  spirited  tussle,  a  nice  striper  is  heaved  aboard.  Once  a  school  is  located,  action 
e  this  comes  fast  and  furious  and  it  offers  a  few  moments  of  unforgettable  fishing. 


reel  release  open  so  that  line  will 
peel  off  easily.  Keep  your  eye  on  that 
line.  When  it  starts  moving  out,  get 
set  for  action.  With  the  rod  in  your 
hands,  secure  the  line  release  on  the 
reel.  When  the  fish  has  run  several 
feet,  let  him  have  it!  If  the  run  is 
only  a  few  feet,  as  is  often  the  case, 
don't  rush  him.  He'll  likely  drop  the 
bait,  then  pick  it  up  again.  When  he 
does,  he's  usually  gone!  Once  he's 
well  on  the  way,  put  the  barb  into 
him  hard. 

The  minnow  fishing  technique  may 
work  from  mid-April  on  into  June. 
When  the  action  slows  on  them,  try 
another  method.  Get  a  huge  Cisco 
Kid  lure,  preferably  red-and-white  or 
maybe  blue-and-white,  with  a  long 
lip  to  make  it  dive  deep,  to  depths  of 
30  feet.  The  3A  or  1  ounce  lure  is 
the  one  you  need.  Even  a  bigger  one 


Photo  by  Marvin  Tye 
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Photo  by  Bob  Busby 

The  tremendous  power  of  a  hooked  striped  bass  is  a  fishing  experience  that  is  hard  to 
duplicate.  Judging  from  the  bend  in  this  young  lady's  medium  action  spinning  rod,  she 
seems  to  have  hooked  a  nice  one. 


would  likely  produce  results. 

Tn  the  area  where  you  believe  the 
stripers  to  be,  again  probably  located 
by  a  fishfinder,  troll  the  lure  well 
behind  the  boat  to  assure  that  it 
goes  down  deep  enough.  Heavy  salt- 
water tackle  again  is  preferred,  even 
to  the  degree  of  wire  trolling  line  to 
keep  the  lure  down.  I  once  fished 
with  Sam  Goodwin  of  Moncks  Cor- 
ner, South  Carolina,  on  the  lower 
Santee-Cooper  lake  in  this  fashion. 
Sam  had  knots  tied  on  the  wire  line 
at  regular  intervals.  Through  experi- 
ence, he  knew  just  how  deep  he  was 
fishing  by  counting  the  knots.  We 
hung  a  few  nice  fivc-pounder  class 
ipers  fishing  this  way.  As  the  sum- 
:  wears  on,  bigger  fish  may  be 
this    way,    making    you    glad 


you're  using  saltwater  tackle. 

When  the  August  sun  beats  down 
with  such  vengeance  that  you'd  think 
it  was  useless  to  even  consider  fish- 
ing, you'll  find  the  hottest,  most  ex- 
citing action  of  any  I've  ever  at- 
tempted on  schooling  striped  bass. 
This  style  of  fishing  is  more  like  fish- 
hunting  than  angling. 

Your  guide  probably  won't  want  to 
take  you  out  until  mid-afternoon,  de- 
spite your  mutterings  that  the  ther- 
mometer has  just  hit  its  high  point 
of  the  day. 

By  four  p.m.,  however,  he'll  have 
you  sitting  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  with  no  apparent  reason  in  sight 
for  being  there. 

He  cuts  the  motor  and  the  boat 
slides  to  a  dead  halt.  You  pick  up 


your  rod  and  he  frowns.  "Not  yet 
he'll   say.    "Just   look.   And   listen' 
You    do.    You    see    nothing.    For 
while. 

Splash!   Splash!    Splash!    Sudden 
it  seems  as  though  a  dump  truck  h  i 
emptied  a  load  of  bricks  into  the  lak 
You  look  that  way,  and  the  water 
alive     and     boiling    with     schooli 
striped    bass.    You'd   better   have   : 
eood  grip  on  the  gun'ales,   becau ;: 
your    skipper    has,    by     this     tirr: 
cranked  the  engine  and  is  jammi 
the  throttle  hard  as  he  can.  Your  re 
is  ready  for  action  by  this  time, 
course.  If  it  isn't,  you  can  forget  1 1 
first  school.  You're  back  to  using  1 1 
conventional  freshwater  casting  nl 
and  25-pound  line,  and  on  the  e  i 
you  have  a  three-quarter  ounce  wh  l 
lure  that  sinks,  but  when  you  retrie  | 
it  fast,  it  skips  across  the  top  of  t 
water,  like  a  shad  attempting  to  < 
cape    the    attack    of    a    school-s: 
striped  bass. 

As  your  guide  gets  barely  witli 
casting  distance  of  the  school,  he  ci 
the  wheel  and  turns  off  the  switi 
stopping  the   boat   before   it   spoci 
the  fish  and  puts  them  down.  Do 
wait  for  the  boat  to  stop.  As  soon 
you  can  reach  them,  cast  that  h 
smack  into  the  middle  of  that  scho 
and  reel  the  thing  back  as  if  eve  ; 
thing  depended  on  it  ...  it  does! 
you  can  make  three  casts  without  g 
ting  a  solid  smash,  you're  snake  1 
Odds  are  heavily  against  your  lai 
ing  two  fish  on  one  rod  on  one  sch< 
rise,  unless  the  second  cast  is  allov 
to   sink   maybe    10  feet   before   ) 
bring  it  in.  If  that  works,  chances  i 
good  that  you'll  get  a  bigger  fish  tl 
you  did  on  top.  The  fish  on  top  \ 
run  from  two  to  five  pounds,  usu£  I 
averaging  about  three.  Chances  i.: 
bigger  fish  are  hanging  around  j  i 
under  the  school,  waiting  for  an  e 
meal  on  wounded  shad  the  youn  | 
fish  may  have  left  behind. 

On  Santee-Cooper,  the  excitem 
of  this  kind  of  fishing  is  heighten 
by  the  number  of  persons  you'll  h 
to  compete  with.  Once  you  crank  i 
and  head  for  a  school,  keep  your  e  I 
open  for  other  boats.  Chances  are,  I 
the  time  you  make  your  cast,  th 
are  upwards  of  10  to  12  boats  c,  s 
ing  into  the  same  school  at  the  sbi 
time.  The  action  won't  last  m> 
than  a  minute  or  so.  maybe  only  ;  3 
onds.  Then  you'll  be  off  chasing  u 
other  school  .  .  .  and  so  will  all   1 


If, 


other  boats  on  the  lake.  I've  seen 
well  over  100  boats  sitting  in  a  few 
acres  on  Santee-Cooper,  just  waiting 
for  i  school  to  make  an  appearance. 
Fortunately,  there  are  enough  schools 
>oing  often  enough  that  all  the  boats 
ion't  go  for  the  same  school — it  just 
:eems  that  way. 

A  technique  the  Carolinians  have 
leveloped  to  catch  more  than  one 
ish  from  a  school  is  fascinating.  I 
earned  it  from  a  young  guide,  who 
vas  no  more  than  16  at  the  time,  son 
if  the  local  game  warden.  He  had 
wo  rods  rigged  with  those  special 
'lugs  for  schooling,  called  a  "Striper 
i  wiper" — which,  I'm  told,  was  in- 
'  ented  by  a  lady  guide  on  Santee- 


Cooper.  My  young  tutor  would  cast 
into  the  school  and  hook  one  fish. 
This  rod  he'd  shove  between  his 
knees,  clamping  it  there  while  he  cast 
the  second  rod.  He'd  play  in  the  sec- 
ond fish,  then  go  back  for  the  rod 
between  his  knees  and  bring  in  the 
first  fish.  It  worked  .  .  .  sometimes. 

Once  the  summer  heat  is  gone, 
schooling  will  usually  ease  off.  Go 
back  to  the  minnows,  the  trolling  and 
the  cut  mullet  to  see  which  one  works. 
It's  my  bet  that  the  mullet  will  be  the 
best,  especially  through  the  coldest 
months  before  the  spawning  runs  be- 
gin again. 

No  matter  when  you  fish,  or  what 
method    you    use,    if    you're    lucky 


enough  to  get  into  some  striped  bass, 
you'll  find  yourself  tangling  with  a 
tenacious  fighter  that  you'll  agree 
has  deserved  his  reputation  as  a  sport 
fish.  By  simply  changing  your  meth- 
ods, you're  likely  to  find  he's  a  fish 
for  every  season  .  .  .  you  can  catch 
him  any  time  of  the  year.  He's  a 
ravenously  hungry  rascal  and  has  a 
mouth  big  enough  to  keep  up  with  his 
appetite.  He  can  eat  big  bait.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  he's  being  intro- 
duced around  the  country,  to  con- 
trol rough  fish  population. 

Just  one  thing  ...  be  careful.  Once 
you've  gotten  used  to  catching  striped 
bass,  it  may  spoil  you  for  other  kinds 
of  fishing!  >*»• 


ll  'rings  of  stripers  like  this  aren't  unusual  on  some  South   Carolina  lakes  now,   where 

p  ripers  provide  fabulous  fishing.  Hopefully  they  won't  be  too  far  in  the  future  for  Georgia 

'iglers  if  the  striped  bass  stocking  program  continues  on  its  successful  course. 
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In  Memoriam 


JUDGE  HARLEY 
LANGDALE 


"Judge  Harley  Langdale  s  influence 
will  live  as  a  monument  to  wildlife 
conservation  in  Georgia.'' 

GAME   AND   FISH 

COMMISSION    RESOLUTION 


Photo  by  Robert  Collins,  Jr. 


Judge  Langdale,  a  dedicated  conservationist  and 
Commissioner  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
for  eleven  years,  died  April  11  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack. 

Since  his  appointment  by  Governor  Ernest  Vandiver 
in  January,  1961,  Judge  Langdale  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission  and  served  on 
the  Legislative,  Game  and  Fish  Regulations,  and  Public 
Game  and  Refuge  Committees. 

Harley  Langdale  was  born  in  Clinch  County  on  the 
edge  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp.  From  the  time  he  was 
10  years  old,  Langdale  worked  in  the  woods  with  his 
father,  dipping  turpentine  from  his  father's  pines  and 
cutting  cypress  cross-ties  in  the  depths  of  the  swamp. 

After  obtaining  his  law  degree  from  Mercer  Univer- 
sity in  1912,  Harley  Langdale  began  practicing  law  in 
Valdosta  where  he  lived  for  sixty  years.  He  was  elected. 
Judge  of  Valdosta's  Recorder's  Court  and  held  the  posi- 
tion until  retirement. 

Judge  Langdale  began  early  in  life  investing  every 
dollar  he  earned  or  could  borrow  to  buy  pine  timber- 
land.  Eventually,  he  had  built  up  a  woods  empire  o:l 
more  than  175,000  acres  in  a  number  of  counties  in 
both  Georgia  and  Florida. 

As  an  organizer  and  President  of  the  American  Tur 
pentine  Farmers  Association  for  thirty  years,  Judg( 
Langdale  played  an  important  role  in  obtaining  govern 
ment  stabilization  of  the  turpentine  industry.  He  is  alsc 
credited  with  helping  to  make  Valdosta  the  naval  store:, 
capital  of  the  world. 

Judge  Langdale  took  an  active  role  in  the  protectioi 
and  development  of  Georgia's  wildlife  resources.  H 
was  a  staunch  believer  in  the  importance  of  law  enforce 
ment  and  public  education  in  protecting  wildlife  fron 
poaching,  out  of  season  hunting  and  over-shooting. 

Quail  hunting  was  the  judge's  favorite  recreation.  Th 
judge    practiced    scientific   game    management   on   th 
20,000  acres  of  his  private  hunting  grounds.  He  advo 
cated   controlled   burning   for   quail   management   ani  ; 
planted  food  patches  of  mixed  quail  foods  throughout 
the  area. 

The  judge's  deer  hunting  was  restricted  primarily  t<  l 
a  timbered  30,000  acre  tract  near  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp.  In  addition  to  demonstrating  sound  biologica 
principles  in  managing  his  own  personal  hunting  areas 
the  judge  leased  some  60,000  acres  of  timberlani 
free  of  charge  to  the  State  in  the  Suwanoochee  Gam 
Management  Area. 

In  addition  to  wildlife  conservation.  Judge  Langdal 
always  practiced  and  advocated  soil,  water,  and  fores:; 
conservation.   He  was  selected  as  "Conservationist  c 
the  Year"  by  the  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federation  i 
1964. 

An  active  worker  with  4-H  and  FFA  groups,  Judg-. 
Langdale  was  presented  the  1970  Forest  Farmer  A  war  I 
from  the  Southern  Forestry  Conference.  His  Langdal: 
Foundation  enabled  hundreds  of  south  Georgia  youtl"  I 
to  borrow  money  for  college  educations  at  a  low  interest 
rate.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Valdosta  Hospit;  1 
Authority  and  a  trustee  of  Mercer  University. 

Judge  Harley  Langdale.  active  and  dedicated  consei  ■ 
vationist,  left  a  legacy  of  wildlife  conservation  wor : 
which  any  man  would  be  proud  to  have  as  a  livin ; 
memorial  to  his  life. 

— Judx  Williams 


hese  elated  recipients  of  the  Georgia  Sportsman's  Federation  Conservation  awards  have 

een  cited  for  their  outstanding  achievements  in   the  conservation   and  management  of 

reorgias  natural  resources.  From  left  to  right  they  are  Ridley  Bell,  Joe  Tanner    Charles 

.  lace   Jr.,  James  Wynens,  Lloyd  Harris,  and  John  Rigdon.  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  pre- 

.  ?ntea  these  awards.  '  ' 
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CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

by  the  Georgia  Sportsman's  Federation 


The  Georgia  Sportsman's  Federa- 
ion  recently  held  their  annual  meet- 
ig  in  Statesboro  to  elect  officers, 
present  conservation  awards,  and 
1  ormulate  conservation  policy  for  the 
pfthcoming  year.  The  meeting  was 
['ell  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
.iidependent  sportsman's  clubs  and 
Conservation  organizations  that  make 
ji  p  the  Federation. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "The 
sportsman's  Role  in  Wildlife  Man- 
agement," and  Joe  D.  Tanner,  Di- 
ivctor  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
\  ent,  spoke  on  this  subject.  The 
P  legates  were  also  addressed  by  the 
ronorable  G.  Elliott  Hagan,  First 
tistrict  Congressman,  at  the  Satur- 
»y  luncheon.  Other  speakers  in- 
|  ided  David  L.  Firor  of  the  National 
4  >sociation  of  Conservation  Districts 
I  d  Frank  Moore  of  the  Groveland 
P  Jthority. 

The  meeting  was  capped  off  by 
p  awards  banquet,  with  Governor 
inmy  Carter  as  featured  speaker. 
[  ie    Governor's    remarks    included 

fi  vernor  Carter  is  later  presented  with  the 
■i  ieration's  highest  honor,  the  Conserva- 
c  »st  of  the  Year  Award,  for  his  continued 
^  -reil  a'"*  active  participation  in  conser- 
<*  'on  matters  in  the  state. 


praise  of  the  work  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Department  for  its  work  in  wild- 
life conservation,  and  thanks  to  the 
Sportsman's  Federation  for  its  as- 
sistance and  continued  support  on 
important  conservation  issues.  Gov- 
ernor Carter  concluded  his  remarks 
by  reaffirming  his  committment  to 
"...  a  clean  natural  environment  in 
the  state."  Carter  was  quite  sur- 
prised a  few  moments  later  when  the 
Federation    presented    him    with    its 


highest  honor,  The  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  award,  for  his  genuine 
concern  and  outstanding  efforts  in 
protecting  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state. 

The  Federation  annually  presents 
awards  to  those  individuals  making 
significant  contributions  in  the  field 
of  natural  resources  conservation  in 
the  state.  Joe  D.  Tanner  received  the 
Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
award  for  his  efforts  toward  upgrad- 
ing the  performance  and  efficiency 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Department 
in  conserving  the  state's  wildlife  re- 
sources. Other  award  winners  were: 
Loyd  N.  Harris,  Soil  Conservationist 
of  the  Year;  Representative  Howard 
Rainey,  Legislative  Conservationist; 
John  Rigdon,  Water  Conservationist; 
James  C.  Wynens,  Forest  Conserva- 
tionist; Charles  B.  Place.  Jr.,  Con- 
servation Education;  and  Ridley  Bell, 
Conservation  Communications. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the 
election  of  officers  for  1972-73. 
Charles  Ingram  of  Lithonia  was  elect- 
ed President,  Don  Stickley  of  Lake 
Park,  as  1st  Vice-President,  and  Bob 
Kinard  of  Atlanta  as  Secretary/ 
Treasurer. 

— Aaron  Pass 
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OUTDOOR  WORLD 


WATERS  CREEK  CEEAN-UP 


(letting  actively  involved  in  the  concept  of  a  clean  outdoor  environment,  members  of  the 
Chattahoochee  chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  spent  a  Saturday  collecting  trash  and  litter 
along  Waters  Creek,  a  trout  stream  on  the  Chestatee  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Support- 
ing a  campaign  sponsored  by  Trout  Unlimited  National,  the  participants  used  bags  with 
the  admonition  to  "Bring  back  a  limit — of  Litter."  The  limit  on  Waters  Creek  was  a 
pick-up  truck  load  of  beer  cans,  paper  and  other  camping  refuse. 


DEER  ANTLER  GROWTH 

Bucks  and  other  members  of 
the  Cervidae  family — including  deer, 
moose,  elk,  and  caribou — turn  in 
their  old  antlers  for  a  new  set  each 
year.  Many  hunters  still  find  this  hard 
to  believe,  but  it  does  happen  every 
spring. 

The  increasing  daylight  hours  af- 
fect a  buck's  pituitary  gland.  The 
gland  secretes  a  hormone  causing 
testosterone  to  be  released,  thus  in- 
itiating antler  growth. 

An  antler  first  appears  as  a  knob 
of  calcium  covered  by  a  soft,  mossy- 
looking  tissue  called  "velvet."  This 
velvet  is  actually  a  modified  skin, 
carrying  a  supply  of  calcium  and 
other  minerals  needed  in  building  the 
bone-like  appendages.  While  in  vel- 
vet, a  buck's  antlers  are  easily  dam- 
aged.  An  injury  during  growth  very 
likely  will  result  in  deformed  antlers 
and  a  kiss  in  symmetry. 

As  antler  growth  is  completed,  the 
velvet   covering  dries   and   begins  to 


peel.  The  deer  apparently  undergoes 
some  irritation  and  scrapes  off  the 
velvet  against  small  trees  and  bushes, 
exposing  the  polished  bone  headgear. 

One  reason  people  refuse  to  be- 
lieve deer  shed  their  antler  each  year 
may  be  that  discarded  antlers  aren't 
found.  Antlers  are,  in  fact,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  forest's  food  chain. 
Mice,  porcupines  and  squirrels  nibble 
on  the  antlers,  supplying  themselves 
with  calcium  and  phosphorus  neces- 
sary for  body  growth. 

Aging  a  deer  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  antler  points  will  result  in 
something  less  than  accuracy.  Biolo- 
gists age  a  deer  by  checking  lower 
jaw  tooth  wear,  or  by  extracting  one 
of  the  incisor  teeth  and  cutting  it 
cross-grain.  The  cross-grain  check  is 
similar  to  aging  a  tree  by  counting 
the  annular  growth  rings. 

Counting  the  points  of  a  non-typi- 
cal rack  might  present  you  with  a  25 
year  old  deer.  However,  few  white- 
tails  live  longer  than  15  years  whether 
in  the  wild  or  in  captivity. 

— Judy  Williams 


STONE  MOUNTAIN 
FISHING  CONTEST 

Gather  up  all  the  citizens  of  a  cit 
the  size  of  Decatur,  Georgia,  put  i 
fishing  pole  in  all  their  hands  an  I 
you'll  have  an  approximation  of  th; 
army  of  anglers  expected  to  descen  I 
on  the  363-acre  Stone  Mountain  Lak: 
on  May  20.  The  occasion  is  the  aq 
nual  fishing  derby  sponsored  jointl 
by  Stone  Mountain  Park  and  WPL<! 
radio.  Officials  are  estimating  more 
than  20,000  fishermen  to  show  u: 
for  the  6  a.m.  start  of  the  day-Ion; 
competition.  WPLO  station  persor- 
nel  will  be  at  the  Park's  riverbo;' 
docks  to  air  hourly  reports  on  tr: 
contest.  Final  judging  takes  place  I 
4  p.m. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  13  cate- 
gories from  biggest  bass  by  weigl 
to  the  oldest  man  and  woman  is 
catch  a  fish.  First  prize,  for  large] 
bass,  is  a  boat,  motor  and  traile 
Other  prizes  include  cameras,  boat, 
motors  and  fishing  tackle. 

Anglers  may  begin  bringing  in  fir 
for  weighing  at  8  a.m.  to  the  rive 
boat  dock  where  the  weighing  static  i 
will  be  located.  Thomas  A.   Ellio  I 
Park  general  manager,  said  the  weig  i 
ing  station  would  remain  open  froi 
8  a.m.  throughout  the  contest  so  tin1 
all  anglers  will  be  able  to  immediate 
record    their   catch.    This    eliminate 
the  possibility  of  weight  loss  throu 
dehydration. 

Other  categories  this  year  incluc: 
largest    catfish,    crappie    bream    a 
largest  catches  of  bass,  catfish,  era:: 
pie    and    bream.    Special    category 
provide    prizes    for    the    largest    fi 
caught  by  a  boy  or  girl  under  12  a 
the  oldest  man  and  woman  to  cat: 
a  fish. 

Mr.  Elliott  said  fishing  has  be- 
unusually  good  in  the  363-acre  Pa' 
lake  this  spring.  He  said  the  bigg  s 
reported  catch  this  year  has  been 
10-pound  largemouth  bass.  Stcii 
Mountain  lakes  are  stocked  annua  1 
with  60,000  bass,  bream,  catfish  ai< 
crappie. 

Mr.  Elliott  said  the  competition 
open  free  to  everyone.  Bait  av 
Georgia  fishing  licenses  will  be  >i 
sale  at  the  Park  Marina.  "We'd  1  < 
to  invite  everyone  to  come  on  o\  ■ 
he  said,  "and  let  us  prove  that  we  v 
got  one  of  the  finest  fishing  spots  i 
Georgia." 

— Art  Rauschenberi 


MISSING  ANGLERS 

Master  Angler's  Certificates  have 
ieen  awarded  to  the  following  people, 
u>ut  have  been  returned  by  the  postal 
uthorities  as  undeliverable.  GAME 
,  |  FISH  Magazine  would  like  to  get 
ne  certificates  to  these  deserving  an- 
I  lers,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  ship  them 
i '  someone  can  tell  us  where. 

Bennett  Melton 

Buck  Buckalew 

Charles  C.  McCullough 

Bob  Townsend 

Hollis  W.  Newberry 

T.  E.  Shaffer 

Frances  Godhee 

Claude  E.  Bell 

Earl  Higgins 

— Bob  Wilson 


Sportsman's 
Calendar 


PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 

McDuffie— March    1    through    October 
,  1972. 

Arrowhead— April    1    through    October 
,    1972.    Wednesdays,    Saturdays,    and 
i  ndays  only. 


TROUT  SEASONS 

The  Georgia  trout  season  will  run  from 
j  >ril  1 -October  7  on  all  open  trout  streams 
jji  d  Dockery  Lake.  The  creel  limit  will  be 
i  :ht  (8)  trout  per  day  with  eight  (8)  in 
)( ssession. 


The  managed  trout  streams  will  be  open 
m  April  29  through  Labor  Day  on  the 
:cified  days  noted  in  the  Managed 
earn  Schedule,  below.  Those  streams  not 
ed  in  this  schedule  open  and  close 
h  the  regular  state  trout  season  (April 
)ctober  7). 

The  state  trout  regulations  have  been 
lificantly  changed  this  season  and  the 
;ler  is  advised  to  check  a  copy  of  the 
orgia  Trout  Regulations  1972  for  spe- 
:  details. 

NEW  GENERAL  FISHING 

REGULATIONS 

'here  will  be  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
lve  (12)  inches  on  largemouth  bass  on 
public  waters  of  the  state. 

pecial  creel  limits: 

'  >ne  (11  trout  per  day  on  Waters  Creek 
1  -hestatee  WMA). 

•  ive  (5)  largemouth  bass  per  day  on 
i  ake  Russell. 

>  ive  (5)  each,  largemouth  and  chain 
■\  erel  and  twenty-five  (25)  bream,  no 
'  t  on  bullhead  catfish  but  no  channel 
'  sh  may  be  taken  on  the  Suwannee  River. 


« 


MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 


Management 
Area 


Stream 


BLUE   RIDGE 


May 


June 


Jones  Creek 
(Artificial  Lures) 


Sat.,  Sun 


July 


Sat.,  Sun. 


August 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


September 


Montgomery 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Nimblewill 


w'j'Stl-  5?'jSt!!'  Sot,  Sun.  Sat..  Sun.  Sat..  Se^TT 

Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Sun.,  Sept   2 

Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat  ,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Noontootla 
(artificial  lures) 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Every  Day 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Rock  Creek 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mop.,  Sept.  3 


CHATTAHOOCHEE    Chattahoochee 
Dukes 


Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun 

Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Sun.',  Sept.  2 

Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


CHESTATEE 


Boggs 


Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Sun.',  Sept.  2 

Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Dicks 


Sat     Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat     Sept    1 

Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Sun.,  Sept.  2 

Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Waters 
(artificial  lures) 


Sot.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sat.,  Sun. 


LAKE   BURTON 


Moccasin 


Wildcat 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 

Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Sat     Sun.  Sat     Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sun.  Sat.,  Sept.  1 

Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Wed.,  Thurs.       Sun.,  Sept.  2 

Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 


LAKE   RUSSELL 

Middle  Brood 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 

WARWOMAN 

Finney 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Sarahs 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 
Sot.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Walnut  Fork 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Hoods  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept    2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

All  trout  streams  open  on  Saturday,  April  29  and  Sunday,  April  30.  The  succeeding  fishing  days  are  indicated    Also 
all  trout  streams  will  be  open  on  Monday,  May  29  and  Tuesday,  July  4. 
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EDITORIAL 


Leave  The  Animals  Alone 


It  never  fails.  About  this  time  each  year,  any  number 
i  people  trouping  through  the  woods  stumble  across 
1  e  young  of  wild  animals.  Fawns,  beautifully  dotted, 
y  calm  and  apparently  unafraid;  baby  rabbits,  rac- 
|i  ons,  squirrels,  foxes,  various  birds  and  even  young 
igators  are  discovered  each  year.  One  of  the  most 
voical  responses  is,  "Oh,  the  poor  thing.  Wonder  where 
p  mother  is.  Do  you  think  it  may  have  been  aban- 
doned?" 

,  iThe  answer  is  almost  always  no!  The  mother  is  not 

:  be  seen,  because  humans  are  in  the  area  of  her  young. 

r  le  best  defense  of  the  wild  youngsters  is  to  remain 

fl  iet  and  motionless  in  the  hopes  that  the  danger  will 

mk  by.  A  mother  may  even  leave  the  area  of  the 

c  ling  at  the  first  sign  of  approaching  danger  in  an  at- 

I  npt  to  divert  the  potential  danger,  and  prevent  dis- 

I  /ery  of  her  young.  If  the  young  are  not  molested  and 

»■  nest  area  is  not  disturbed,  the  mother  will  return 

}  her  young.   Chances   are  good  that  she  has  been 

-:  irby  but  out  of  sight  the  whole  time. 

DK,  so  they  aren't  abandoned;  but  aren't  they  cud- 

. ,  and  wouldn't  it  be  neat  to  have  one  as  a  pet?  The 

i;wer  again  is  no!  Wild  animals  should  not  be  han- 

t  d  due  to  the  risk  of  infection  from  a  simple  scratch 

"  even  from  the  bite  of  a  parasite  on  the   animal. 

J  other  way  in  which  one  runs  a  risk  of  injury  in  the 

B  2  of  some  species  is  the  reaction  of  the  mother  if 

I   feels  her  offspring  are  in  severe  danger.  The  alli- 

jpr  is  a  prime  example  of  this,  and  many  a  young 

I  or  has  been  hastily  dropped  to  the  ground  as  an 

prise  tourist  beat  a  hasty  retreat  brought  on  b>  the 

1  igerant    rush    of    an    obviously    infuriated    mother 

|i  ;ator. 

'  he  potential  dangers  to  humans  in  handling  the 
m  ng  of  wild  animals  are  surpassed  by  the  dangers 
I   he  animals  in  such  handling.  Wild  animals  live  a 


precarious  existence  at  best,  and  a  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant contact  may  easily  tip  the  scales  against  them.  For 
every  one  disease  we  may  catch  from  them,  it  seems 
that  they  can  catch  two  from  us.  Handling  young  wild 
animals  may  indeed  result  in  their  being  abandoned 
by  their  mothers,  and  they  have  a  very  poor  survival 
rate  as  pets. 

Sensing  human  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest 
or  young  due  to  lingering  odors  caused  by  handling, 
mothers  may  cease  to  identify  their  young,  and  leave 
them  to  almost  certain  death.  Activity  around  a  nest 
or  den  may  attract  natural  predators  who  will  be  quick 
to  act  once  the  humans  are  gone. 

Wild  animals  taken  as  pets  frequently  weaken  and 
die,  apparently  due  to  malnutrition  brought  on  by  an 
unfamiliar  diet.  Such  animals  kept  as  pets  are  very 
susceptible  to  diseases  to  which  domesticated  pets  may 
be  immune,  but  still  carry.  Constant  attention  and 
handling  such  as  may  be  expected  with  any  new  pet, 
often  causes  wild  animals  to  withdraw  into  nervous 
shock,  generally  resulting  in  death.  Apparently  healthy 
and  well-adjusted  animals  may  revert  to  "wildness" 
upon  reaching  maturity,  but  would  be  unable  to  fend 
for  themselves  if  returned  to  the  wilds. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  not  keeping  wild- 
life as  pets  is  that  it  is  illegal  to  hold  wildlife  without 
a  special  permit.  The  Game  and  Fish  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  the  sole  issuing 
authority  for  such  permits,  and  the  Division  has  estab- 
lished the  policy  that  no  new  permits  be  issued. 

The  moral  is  clear:  if  you  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  young  wildlife,  take  a  good  look,  take  a 
picture  or  two,  then  go  on  your  way  so  that  nature 
can  go  its  way  without  interference  from  mankind  and 
our  valuable  natural  resources  will  not  be  wasted. 


A  Night 

in  the 
Eagle's  Nest 


"Welcome  to  Black  Rock  Mountain  State 
Park!"  The  highest  of  Georgia's  state 
parks,  Black  Rock  Mountain  offers 
spectacular  scenery,  excellent  facilities 
and  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  country  in  the  state. 


Photo  by  J.  Hall 


bv  J.  Hall 


I 


drove  into  Clayton  from  La 
Burton,  swung  north  on  Highw 
23-441,  and  immediately  my  attee 
tion  was  captured  by  a  toweri 
mountain  peak  which  commanded  1 
vista  ahead.  I  stopped  and  studi 
the  view  for  several  moments. 

Black  Rock  Mountain,  though  r 
the  tallest  peak  in  Rabun  County, 
nontheless  an  impressive  sight.  Risi 
steeply  above  the  valley,  its  tree-cll 
slopes  were  mottled  with  the  daj 
colors  of  evergreens,  interspers; 
with  the  lighter  shades  of  hardwoc: 
laced  with  tender  new  leaves.  See 
tered  like  a  million  snowflakes  throu 
the  awakening  forest  were  the  j( 
ously  blossoming  limbs  of  thousar; 
of  dogwoods  heralding  the  new  Sprii 

High  up  on  the  mountain,  a  roc 
brow  of  dark  granite  presents  a  sn 
den  aspect  of  sternness  which  ca 
trasts  sharply  with  the  softness  of  fl 
slopes,  and  the  viewer  may  experien 
an  eerie  feeling  of  unexpectedly  cci 
fronting  an  ageless  and  massive  sci 
tinel.  keeping  timeless  watch  over  : 
valley  below. 

Atop    the    peak,    perched    aim  • 
precariously  upon  the  granite  outcn 
stands  the  Visitors  Center  of  Bk : 
Rock  Mountain  State  Park.  The  tv< 
story    rock    structure    with    its    01 
thrust   observation   platform   appe 
insignificant    and    almost    fly-like 
that   distance,    and    I   was    sudde 
struck    with    its    resemblance    to    i 
aerie,  or  eagle's  nest,  high  upon    t 
mountain. 

Leaving  Clayton.  I  drove  north  I 
Mountain  City,  then  turned  off  : 
the  Herman  Talmadge  Trail  to  1 
top  of  Black  Rock  Mountain.  Ab  i 
halfway  up.  there's  a  gravel  road  t  if 
leads  to  the  home  of  James  Bond  (  < 
of  motion  picture  fame).  Jimmy  <i 
his  family  are  mighty  fine  folks,  <n 
he's  obviously  proud  of  being  the  K  ' 
ident  Superintendent  of  what  he  tet  t 
"the  best  park  in  the  state."  Wl  i 
I  registered  for  a  cabin.  Bond  t  '1 
me  a  little  about  the  park.  There    i 


H  d  camping  areas  near  the  top  of 
i  mountain,  with  50  campsites, 
i  >st  of  which  have  hook-ups  for 
(sler  and  electricity.  At  the  comfort 
1  tions,  there  are  also  laundry  facili- 
f  ;  with  washers  and  dryers,  a  mighty 
£  idy  convenience  for  an  active  fam- 
|  of  campers.  There  are  10  cabins 
I  ated  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
|  chatted  awhile  and  I  got  acquaint- 
il  with  "Swamp,"  Jim's  big  white 
I  ldog,  and  then  I  set  out  for  the 


Photo  by  J.  Hoi 

The  view  from  the  crest  of  Black  Rock  Mountain  is  breathtaking.  Rolling  mountains 
stretch  a  succession  of  peaks  and  ridges  outward  to  the  horizon  like  blue-green  waves 
upon  a  restless  sea.  Far  below,  as  though  seen  in  miniature,  the  village  of  Clayton 
nestles  in  the  valley  sheltered  by  Black  Rock  Mountain. 

Photo  by  J.  Hall 


hadn't  gone  far  before  I  realized 
I  lething  which  probably  is  worth 
1 5ing  along  to  you.  If  you're  travel- 
|  with  a  large  camper  (anything 
I  r  20  feet),  you  may  want  to  think 
i'i  :e  before  deciding  on  Black  Rock 
c  antain.  Although  there  are  some 

I  hty  sharp  curves,  these  probably 

II  't  give  you  much  trouble,  and 
H  make  the  drive  more  interesting. 
R  biggest  problem  will  be  the  climb, 
H  this  is  a  good  place  to  point  out 
li  Black  Rock  Mountain  is  the 
1]1  est   state    park    in    Georgia.    Its 


3,600  foot  altitude  towers  over  its 
nearest  competitor  for  that  distinc- 
tion, Amicalola  Falls  State  Park,  by 
a  full  thousand  feet.  Plenty  of  folks 
bring  trailers  and  motor  homes  to  the 
top,  and  I  feel  sure  that  most  any- 
thing up  to  and  including  20  feet  in 
length  won't  have  any  real  trouble. 
Over  that,  you  may  be  putting  a  real 
strain  on  your  engine  or  cooling  sys- 
tem, especially  as  the  summer  ad- 
vances. 

Later  on,  if  proposed  plans  ma- 
terialize, there'll  be  another  camp- 
ing area  further  down  the  mountain 
with  an  almost  level  road  leading  to 
it,  and  when  it's  constructed,  many 
of  these  sites  will  be  available  for 
larger  campers.  But  that's  sometime 
in  the  future. 

It's  a  beautiful  drive  up  the  moun- 
tain, around  hairpin  curves  and 
through  park-like  glens  filled  with 
violets  and  other  wild  flowers.  Later 
in  June  and  July,  laurel,  rhododen- 
dron and  wild  azaleas  will  present  a 
riot  of  color.  Squirrels  scamper 
through  the  leaves  looking  for  acorns, 
and  an  occasional  "whistle  pig,"  or 
ground  hog,  pokes  his  head  inquisi- 
tively from  his  hole  to  inspect  you  as 
you  go  by. 

Beyond  the  road  leading  to  the 
camping  areas,  the  first  thing  that  im- 
presses you  is  the  number  of  picnic 
areas  and  tables  scattered  on  the  tree 
shaded  slopes.  Picnickers  and  "day 
use"  visitors  are  welcome,  and  last 
year,  more  than  100,000  of  them 
made  the  trip  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  is  a  small  amphitheatre 

The  Boss.  "Swamp,"  a  big  white  bulldog,  is 
the  owner  of  Jimmy  Bond,  superintendent 
of  Black  Rock  Mountain  State  Park.  Jimmy 
says  Swamp  is  a  pretty  good  guy  to  work 
for,  as  long  as  he  keeps  things  running 
smoothly.  Although  Swamp  doesn't  say 
much,  he  keeps  everyone  on  their  toes. 
Sometimes  he  even  lets  Jimmy  drive  the 
truck.  „,  ,  „  ,. 

Photo  by  J.  Hall 
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where  occasional  church  services  are 
held,  a  comfort  station,  a  small  play- 
ground for  children  and  an  enclosed 
observation  shelter  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  rest  and  take  in  the  view. 

The  Visitors  Center,  which  is  open 
in  June,  July  and  August,  is  the  pre- 
dominating feature  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Built  of  native  rock,  it  has 
a  concession  and  an  observation  deck 
which  affords  a  somewhat  better  view- 
point. But  whether  the  visitor  uses 
that,  the  shelter,  or  simply  stands  at 
the  chain-guarded  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  panorama  below  is  spectacu- 
lar. 

The  most  obvious  landmark  is  the 
town  of  Clayton.  To  the  left  is 
Screamer  Mountain,  and  down  the 
valley,  the  landscape  is  dotted  with 
farms  and  green  pastures  nestled 
among  the  hills.  Above  and  beyond 
tower  a  rolling  series  of  mountains 
that  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
almost  like  waves  breaking  on  a 
beach. 

While  the  children  may  be  more 
impressed  with  the  ant-like  size  of 
cars  moving  along  the  streets  of  Clay- 
ton (as  mine  were),  the  adult  imagi- 
nation will  find  a  soothing  restfulness 
in  the  quiet  distant  beauty,  and  one 
leaves  the  scene  with  reluctance. 

Beyond  the  Visitors  Center,  a 
gravel  road  extends  to  the  cabins,  and 
I  expect  I  should  point  out  right  now 
that  it's  probably  an  injustice  to  call 
them  that.  Perhaps  "cottages"  would 
be   more   appropriate,  for  the   name 


The  Visitors  Center  at  Black  Rock 
Mountain  perches  like  an  aerie,  or  eagle', 
nest,  atop  the  peak.  Open  in  June,  July  ai 
August,  the  Center  has  an  observation  de 
and  a  concession  for  refreshments  and 
souvenirs. 

"cabin"  calls  to  mind  something  rv 
ic  or  even  primitive,  and  these 
far  from  being  either.  The  last  c< 
tages  were  constructed  at  Black  Re 
Mountain  in  1967  at  a  cost  of  so 
$18,000.  They'd  range  in  the  I 
twenties  now. 

Though  not  especially  impress 
from  the  outside,  inside  they  are  lo 
ly,  with  paneled  walls,   beamed 
thtdral   ceilings   and   big   stone   f 
places  or  Franklin  stoves  just  w 
ing  for  a  roaring  fire  (which  at  ti 
altitude  often  feels  good  even  in   1 
summertime).   Doors  from  the  b- 
rooms  and  the  big  living  room  oj  i 
into  a  porch  where  you  can  sit  <  I 
enjoy  the  magnificent  view. 

The   cottages   are   totally   elect 
with  central  radiant  heat  in  addit 
to  the  fireplace.  They  are  attracts 
furnished,  and  for  the  visitor,  c\c 
thing  is  provided  including  bedd  ' 
linens,  dishes,  silverware  and  pots  ;  i 
pans.  All  you'll  need  to  bring  is  fc 
but  be  sure  to  stock  an  ample  sup: 
of  that,   for   a   little   hiking   in  ti 
clear  mountain  air  is  almost  cern 
to  produce  some  healthy  appetites 

The  cost?  Well,  this  is  one  of  : 
attractive  features  of  Black  R  | 
Mountain,  and  in  fact,  at  all  of  G<  c 
gia's  state  parks,  for  it's  hard  to  i 
anywhere  the  same  facilities  at  a  o  i 
parable  price.  Cottages  rent  for 


jer  night,  $72  per  week  for  two  per- 
sons, $2  per  day  for  each  additional 
person,  and  one  dollar  per  day  for 
:hikiren  under  12.  Campsites  are 
52.50  per  night. 

The  next  day  I  rode  with  Jimmy 
k>nd  around  the  park,  and  he  was 
nibbling  with  enthusiasm  as  he  told 
lie  about  its  features  and  the  plans 
or  the  future.  They've  been  working 
»n  designs  for  a  lake  for  some  time 
)0w,  and  he  hopes  to  see  more  prog- 
ess  on  that  in  the  near  future, 
there'll  be  additional  campsites  and 
kicnic  areas  around  the  30  acre  lake, 

bath  house  and  concession,  comfort 
nations  and  another  Visitors  Center. 
Jilso  proposed  are  some  additional 
;Dttages  near  the  lake,  and  soon  to 
;  ;t  underway  is  a  residence  for  Bond's 
j  distant  park  Ranger. 

Bond  has  cleared  sites  for  a  num- 
:er  of  additional  picnic  areas,  opened 
.  o  a  trail  to  Look  Off  Mountain, 
►  hich  affords  a  wonderful  view  of 
[  e  picturesque  valley  beyond  Black 
tock,  and  cleared  for  a  Pioneer 
|  amp  ground  which  is  used  by  Scouts 
(kid  other  organized  groups. 
|  After  driving  around  the  nearly 
ji900  acre  park,  I  left  Jimmy  to  do 

little  exploring  on  my  own,  mainly 
f  find  out  what  other  attractions  the 

ea  has  to  offer.  It  didn't  take  me 
|  ng  to  discover  there  is  plenty  to  do. 

In  the  park  itself,  you  can  ramble 
JL  2  woods  to  your  heart's  content,  or 
I  u  can  hike  the  two  nature  trails, 
R  la-Hi  Falls  or  Tennessee  Rock.  The 
f  Is  are  below  the  camping  area  and 
(1  i  mighty  pretty,  but  they  often  dry 


up  in  the  late  summer.  From  Tennes- 
see Rock,  you  can  see  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River,  North  Carolina,  and  on 
a  clear  day,  the  state  of  Tennessee 
itself. 

I  soon  realized  why  Jimmy  Bond 
was  so  enthusiastic  about  his  park, 
and  George  T.  Bagby,  recent  State 
Parks  Director,  was  equally  out- 
spoken. 

"J,"  he  told  me,  "Black  Rock 
Mountain  is  one  of  our  finest  parks, 
and  it's  going  to  be  a  lot  better.  When 
we  get  the  lake  and  the  new  facilities 
there,  it'll  be  one  of  our  largest.  With 
the  new  ski  lodge  nearby  and  all  the 
other  attractions  in  Rabun  and  the 
surrounding  counties,  it  will  definitely 
be  one  of  Georgia's  most  popular 
state  parks." 

Bagby  also  urged  that  I  stress  the 
importance  of  making  reservations  be- 
fore going  to  the  park.  There's  already 
a  big  demand  for  the  facilities  there, 
and  during  the  summer,  with  so  many 
people  traveling  to  the  mountains,  it 


will  be  even  greater.  For  reservations, 
just  write  to  Black  Rock  Mountain 
State  Park,  Mountain  City,  Georgia, 
or  call  Park  Superintendent  Jimmy 
Bond.  A  deposit  is  required  to  re- 
serve a  cottage;  camp  sites  cannot  be 
reserved. 

As  I  left  Black  Rock  Mountain, 
descending  the  twisting  curves  of  the 
Talmadge  Trail,  I  knew  I'd  be  back 
as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  outside  of  Clayton,  I 
stopped  once  more  to  look  back.  Get- 
ting out  of  my  truck,  I  reached  im- 
pulsively for  the  battered  case  of  my 
binoculars,  and  as  I  swung  them  up 
to  scan  the  crest,  an  object  high  above 
caught  my  eye.  Quickly  I  twirled  the 
knob,  bringing  it  into  focus.  A  large 
bird  with  a  tremendous  wingspread 
hung  motionless  on  an  updraft  above 
the  mountain.  A  buzzard?  Definitely 
not. 

I  studied  it  for  several  long  mo- 
ments. Maybe  it  couldn't  have  been, 
but  I'd  like  to  think  it  was  an  eagle. 
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POISONOUS  SNAKES 


By  Aaron  Pass 

SNAKE!!  There  is  probably  no  other  word  in 
the  English  language  that  can  frighten  more 
people  more  thoroughly  than  this  sudden  pro- 
nouncement of  the  presence  of  a  common  rep- 
tile. The  reaction  snakes  produce  among  people 
may  vary  from  mild  fear  to  abject  terror,  but 
abject  terror  is  generally  the  rule.  Some  people 
have  such  an  intense  fear  of  snakes  that  they 
feel  nausea,  suffocating  panic  and  may  even 
faint,  a  totally  phobic  response,  at  the  mere  sight 
of  one. 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  mutual  and  the  snakes 
don't  seem  to  be  overjoyed  by  the  presence  of 
humans  either.  The  snake  usually  tries  to  make 
a  graceful  exit  before  someone  finds  a  club  to 
turn  him  into  a  "good  snake." 

The  animosity  that  exists  between  snake  and 
human  kind  is  of  long  standing.  The  Biblical  in- 
junction in  Genesis  cursing  the  serpent  and  say- 
ing, "I  (God)  will  put  enmity  between  you  (the 
serpent)  and  the  woman,  and  between  your  seed 
and  her  seed,"  was  more  than  enough  to  get  the 
relationship  off  to  a  bad  start.  Through  the  ages 
this  initial  misunderstanding  has  steadily  deep- 
ened due  to  fear,  superstition  and  general  lack 
of  knowledge  about  snakes  and  their  habits. 

The  fear  of  snakes  is  not  inborn  in  babies,  but 
it  is  conditioned  or  learned  as  a  child  grows 
older  by  seeing  the  terrified  reactions  of  his  eld- 
ers in  the  presence  of  a  snake.  To  a  child  it  must 
seem  that  something  so  fearsome  to  an  adult 
must  surely  be  terrible.  Dire  "snake  stories" 
usually  support  these  learned  fears  and  the  child 
grows  into  an  adult  who  fears  and  loathes 
snakes. 

Where  there  is  fear  there  is  also  fascination 
and  snake  stories  have  always  made  excellent 
conversational  fare.  Since  exaggeration  is  the 


spice  of  a  good  story,  most  snake  stories  start 
out  liberally  seasoned.  No  story  ever  growing 
worse  in  repetition,  myth  has  piled  upon  myth 
to  the  point  that  snakes  are  often  reported  to 
have  magical  powers  and  are  capable  of  all  sorts 
of  unlikely  feats.  Snakes  are  claimed  to  milk 
cows,  hypnotize  their  prey,  and  travel  by  grasp- 
ing their  tail  in  their  mouth  and  rolling  down 
the  road  like  a  hoop.  Of  a  more  sinister  nature 
are  the  tall  tales  about  snakes  that  chase  and 
whip  people,  or  that  will  seek  vengeance  for  the 
killing  of  a  mate.  Such  stories  are  the  products 
of  lively  imaginations  with  no  foundation  in  fact 
but  they  have  convinced  several  generations  of 
people  that  snakes  —  all  snakes  —  are  treacher- 
ous, dangerous  beasts  that  deserve  only  immedi- 
ate death. 

Actually  most  snakes  are  shy  and  retiring, 
poisonous  varieties  included,  and  much  prefer  to 
be  left  alone.  If  given  a  choice  a  snake  will  al- 
ways seek  to  escape  rather  than  attack,  but 
when  cornered  and  molested  they  will  try  to  de- 
fend themselves  as  best  they  can.  The  non-pois- 
onous species  will  bluff  and  hiss  and  some  of 
the  larger  types  can  deliver  a  painful  (but  not 
deadly)  bite.  The  poisonous  snakes  have  more 
effective  defenses  in  the  form  of  fangs  and 
venom  and  for  this  reason  they  merit  caution 
and  respect. 

Georgia  has  four  varieties  of  poisonous 
snakes;  the  copperhead,  the  cottonmouth.  the 
rattlesnake  group  and  the  coral  snake.  There 
are  three  species  of  rattlesnake  in  the  state,  the 
eastern  diamondback,  timber  rattler  (two  races) 
and  the  small  pigmy  rattlesnake.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  coral  snake  all  of  the  snakes  listed 
above  are  pit  vipers,  so  named  for  a  visible 
opening  between  the  eye  and  nostril  called  the 
pit.  This  is  connected  to  a  heat-sensitive  organ 
in  the  head  which  herpetologists  (reptile  ex- 
perts) believe  is  used  when  hunting  warm  blood- 
ed prey.  The  vipers  also  have  movable,  hollow 
fangs  through  which  the  venom  is  injected. 
These  fangs  fold  backward  when  the  snake's 
mouth  is  closed  and  spring  erect  when  opened. 
The  venom  of  pit  vipers  is  of  the  hemotoxic 
type.  It  travels  through  and  attacks  the  circula- 
tory system.  This  family  of  snakes  is  character- 
ized by  a  small  triangular  head  and  a  heavy, 
thickset  body.  The  eyes  of  pit  vipers  have  a 


vertical  slit  for  a  pupil  much  like  a  cat's  eye. 

The  coral  snake  is  not  a  pit  viper,  but  is  re- 
lated to  the  cobra  and  is  very  poisonous.  This 
snake  is  long  and  thin  with  a  round  head  and 
round  pupiled  eyes.  Its  fangs  are  merely  en- 
larged teeth.  They  are  fixed  in  position  and  the 
poison  is  injected  through  a  groove.  These 
snakes  are  recognizable  by  a  distinctive  color 
pattern  in  which  the  red  bands  touch  yellow 
bands. 

There  are  many  non-poisonous  snakes  with 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  poisonous  va- 
rieties. Several  species  of  non-poisonous  water 
snakes  are  heavy  bodied  with  triangular  heads 
and  resemble  the  cottonmouth.  There  are  also 
several  multicolored  snakes  which  bear  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  venomous  coral  snake, 
but  lack  the  arrangement  of  colors  with  red 
touching  yellow. 

The  best  method  of  learning  to  distinguish 
between  poisonous  and  non-poisonous  snakes  is 
|by  the  use  of  a  competent  field  guide  with  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  each  species.  For  almost 
jvery  general  characteristic  of  the  poisonous 
/arieties  there  is  at  least  one  exception  to  the 


rule.  Learning  about  each  individual  species  is 
the  surest  way  to  avoid  confusion.  Such  study 
will  also  do  much  to  dispel  a  lot  of  the  unwar- 
ranted fears  and  phobias  about  snakes  which 
seem  to  stem  mostly  from  lack  of  knowledge. 
True,  some  snakes  deserve  to  be  treated  with 
caution  but  care  and  caution  are  not  the  same 
as  blind  panic. 

The  pictures  and  brief  description  of  poison- 
ous snakes  accompanying  this  article  are  a  start, 
but  it  is  suggested  that  a  more  detailed  book  be 
studied.  The  following  recommendations  are  by 
no  means  a  comprehensive  listing  of  all  avail- 
able literature,  but  they  are  the  references  used 
for  this  story: 

The  New  Field  Book  of  Reptiles  and 

Amphibians  by  Cochran  and  Goin, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
Field  Book  of  Snakes  by  Schmidt  and  Davis, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians  by  Zim  and  Smith, 

Golden  Press 
Georgia  Snake  Tribe  by  Charles  Wharton, 

Georgia  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
World  of  the  Snake  by  Hal  Harrison, 

Lippincott 


1  HE  COPPERHEAD  (Aglcistrodon  contortrix) 

Also  known  as  the  "highland  moccasin,"  the  copper- 
i  ead  is  one  of  the  most  common  poisonous  snakes  of 
:'  Georgia.  Widely  distributed  over  the  state,  this  species 
|  refers  the  dry  upland  forest  areas  where  it  feeds  on 
I  zards,  toads,  mice  and  other  small  animals.  Attaining 
.  length  of  about  2  or  3  feet,  the  copperhead  is  richly 
olored  in  light  yellowish  brown  with  dark  chestnut 
I  ands.  These  alternating  light  and  dark  bands  provide 
excellent  camouflage  on  the  leaf  covered  forest  floor. 
I  sing  this  camouflage  to  best  advantage,  the  copper- 
I  ead  will  lie  motionless  while  waiting  for  prey  or  al- 
>wing  danger  to  pass  him  by. 

The  copperhead  is  a  member  of  the  pit  viper  family 
c  id  is  related  to  the  cottonmouth.  Although  the  copper- 
r  ?ad's  venom  is  considered  to  be  mlider  than  other 
F  Disonous  snakes,  he  is  still  dangeroi's  and  shoJd  be 
I  eated  with  respect  and  caution. 

Normally  mild-mannered  and  inoffensive,  a  copper- 
I"  ;ad  may  become  quite  pugnacious  when  molested  or 
c  irnered.  They  are  responsible  for  a  large  percentage 
o  poisonous  snake  bites  each  year.  This  is  due  to  a 
n  gh  frequency  of  human  contact  as  copperheads  are 
f(  und  in  the  same  type  of  woodland  areas  often  chosen 
f<  r  human  recreation.  Due  to  the  snake's  excellent 
o  mouflage  and   it's   habit  of   lying   motionless  when 


frightened,  campers  and  hikers  may  step  on  one,  pro- 
voking a  strike.  Fortunately  the  copperhead's  small 
mouth  and  short  fangs  make  it  unlikely  to  penetrate 
leather.  When  in  copperhead  country  wear  boots  and 
watch  your  step. 
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THE  COTTONAAOUTH   (Agkistrodon   pisicivorous) 

Often  called  "water  moccasin,"  the  cottonmouth  is 
well  known  (and  feared)  throughout  the  South.  A  rela- 
tive of  the  copperhead,  the  cottonmouth  is  larger,  grow- 
ing to  over  5  feet,  with  a  thickset  body.  Young  cotton- 
mouths  are  banded  much  like  copperheads  but  they 
turn  a  uniform  brownish-black  as  they  mature.  This 
snake  lives  in  low  swampy  or  marshy  areas  where  it 
feeds  on  salamanders,  frogs  and  small  fish.  Found 
predominately  in  south  Georgia,  cottonmouths  have 
been  reported  as  far  north  as  the  Piedmont  along  the 
river  valleys. 

The  cottonmouth  earned  his  name  by  the  habit  of 
opening  his  mouth  and  showing  the  white  lining  when 
angry  or  threatened.  This  large  pit  viper  is  very  short- 
tempered  and  is  more  inclined  to  stand  his  ground  and 
fight  than  any  other  species.  Due  to  his  large  size,  the 
cottonmouth  carries  a  good  dose  of  venom  and  should 
be  treated  with  great  respect. 

Several  species  of  non-poisonous  water  snakes 
strongly  resemble  the  cottonmouth  in  color  and  size 
and  are  often  reported  as  "moccasins."  They,   like  all 


other  non-poisonous  snakes  have  round-pupiled  eyes; 
the  cottonmouth  has  a  vertical  slit  like  a  cat's  eye. 
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THE  RATTLESNAKES 

This  large  group  of  pit  vipers  contains  13  species  in 
the  U.  S.  alone  with  3  species  occuring  in  Georgia. 
The  rattlesnakes  are  probably  the  best  known  of  all 
the  poisonous  snakes  due  to  their  widespread  distribu- 
tion and  because  of  the  particular  appendage  of  the 
rattle.  This  rattle  consists  of  a  series  of  interlocking, 
horny  rings  at  the  end  of  the  tail  which  give  off  a  buzz- 
ing sound  when  the  snake  vibrates  its  tail.  The  charac- 
teristic of  tail  vibration  is  shown  by  many  snakes,  both 
poisonous  and  non-poisonous,  when  they  are  disturbed 
but  only  the  rattlesnakes  have  the  means  of  producing 
the  sound.  A  nervous  snake  of  any  type  vibrating  his 
tail  in  dry  leaves  can  very  successfully  imitate  the  rat- 
tlesnake's buzz. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  a  rattler  does  not  al- 
ways give  the  warning  buzz.  A  startled  snake  may 
bite  first  and  buzz  later,  or  the  rattles  may  have  been 
lost  in  an  accident.  The  rattles'  length  have  no  relation 
to  the  snake's  age  as  a  new  rattle  segment  is  added 
every  time  the  skin  is  shed.  This  may  happen  several 
times  a  year  with  a  young  snake  or  only  once  annually 
with  an  older  specimen. 

Rattlesnakes  have  long,  strong  fangs.  The  larger 
varieties  are  even  capable  of  penetrating  light  leather. 
When  working  or  hiking  in  rattlesnake  country  one 
should  tread  carefully  and  wear  boots  designed  for 
snake  protection. 

EASTERN  DIAMONDBACK  RATTLESNAKE 
(Crotalus  adamenteus) 

The  diamondback  is  not  only  the  largest  rattlesnake, 


it  is  also  the  largest  poisonous  snake  in  the  U.S.  Large 
specimens  may  reach  8  feet  but  average  size  is  3  to 
6  feet.  The  color  of  the  diamondback  is  a  yellowish  tan 
with  darker  areas  on  the  back  producing  the  distinctive 
diamond  pattern.  The  eyes  are  outlined  by  a  pro- 
nounced black  mask. 

This  species  is  found  all  over  the  state,  but  is  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  coastal  plain  and  on  sea  islands. 
It  feeds  primarily  on  small  mice  and  other  small  mam- 
mals. The  diamondback  is  not  extremely  irritable  or 
pugnacious  but  due  to  his  large  size  and  potent  venom 
his  bite  is  very  dangerous.  Use  great  care  and  caution 
in  dealing  with  him. 
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4. 

TIMBER   RATTLESNAKE  (Crotalus   horridus) 

Two  races  of  this  species  occur  in  Georgia,  being 
found  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state 
respectively.  In  the  northern  mountains  one  finds  the 
dark  colored  timber  rattler.  This  race  shows  a  dorsal 
pattern  of  dark  V-shaped  blotches  on  a  background 
of  light  yellow  to  brown  or  black.  The  south  Georgia 
race  is  called  the  canebrake  rattler  and  it  is  generally 
lighter  in  color  with  narrower  V-shaped  crossbands.  A 
dark  stripe  running  backward  from  the  eye  helps  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  northern  cousjn.  The  timber  rattler 
prefers  the  high  rocky  ridges  while  the  canebrake  is 
fond  of  low-lying  areas  near  water.  Both  species  are 
from  3  to  4  feet  long  and  are  prone  to  be  irritable 
when    disturbed.    (The   canebrake    is    pictured    below.) 


PIGMY  RATTLESNAKE  (Sistrurus  miliarius) 

This  diminuitive  rattler  seldom  exceeds  2  feet  in 
length  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  whole  rattlesnake 
clan.  This  small  snake  is  slate  gray  and  covered  with 
round  blotches  and  spots;  a  reddish  stripe  is  often 
found  on  the  head  and  down  the  back.  The  pigmy 
rattler  has  very  small  rattlers  and  in  many  cases  they 
aren't  noticeable.  This  snake  has  a  statewide  distribu- 
tion, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  mountains,  and 
feeds  mainly  on  lizards  and  smaller  snakes.  This  species 
is  reported  to  be  somewhat  short-tempered  and  should 
be  treated  with  respect  although  its  bite  is  seldom  fatal. 
The  snake's  small  mouth  and  short  fangs  prohibit  his 
biting  through  shoes  and  he  does  not  carry  a  large  dose 
of  poison. 


j  EASTERN  CORAL  SNAKE  (Micrurus  fulvius) 

The  coral  snake  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  in  Geor- 
gia that  is  not  a  pit  viper,  and  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  its  family  found  in  North  America.  This  colorful 
snake  is  usually  less  than  three  feet  long  and  is  gaudily 
marked  in  black,  red  and  yellow,  with  a  black  nose. 
1  Its  natural   range  in  the  state  is  the  coastal   plain  and 
as  far  north  as  the  piedmont  between  the  Flint  and- 
Ihattahoochee  Rivers.  They  are  burrowing  snakes  and 
spend  most  of  their  time  under  debris  such  as  leaves 
!  3nd   rotten   stumps   where  they   feed   on    lizards   and 
Jther  small  snakes. 
The  coral  snake  is  related  to  the  cobras,  mambas  and 
,  :raits  of  the  Old  World  and  is  of  course  highly  poison- 
>us.   The   venom   is  of  the   neurotoxic  type   which   at- 
acks  the  nervous  system.  Fortunately  the  coral  snake 
5  so  secretive  in  his  habits  that  he  is  rarely  encountered, 
his  species  is  also  amazingly  docile  and  non-agressive 
nd  rarely  bites  unless  severely  molested.  Small  chil- 
1  ren  have  been  found  playing  with  coral  snakes  with- 
1  ut  being  bitten,  and  some  snake  hunters  will  handle 
.Mem    carelessly.    This    is    foolhardy    since    the    snake 
Might  become  aroused  and  bite  at  any  time.  Because 
cf  the  powerful  venom,  coral  snake    bites  have  a  high 
fercentage  of  fatalities. 

The  coral  snake  has  fixed  fangs  in  the  front  of  the 


upper  jaw.  Because  of  this  arrangement  the  snake  must 
bite  and  hold  on  while  the  venom  is  injected.  Leather 
shoes  and  gloves  offer  excellent  protection  from  the 
short  fangs. 

There  are  several  species  of  non-poisonous  snakes 
that  superficially  resemble  the  coral  snake  by  being 
multicolored.  A  black  nose  and  touching  bands  of  red 
and  yellow  identify  the  coral  snake.  Remember,  "red  on 
black— poison  lack;  red  on  yellow— kill  a  fellow." 


SNAKEBITE 
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By  Aaron  Pass 
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t  the  root  of  most  people's  fear  of  snakes 
is  the  thought  that  they  might  be  bitten  by  a 
poisonous  variety  and  die.  Actually  the  odds 
that  this  might  happen  are  incredibly  slim  and 
statictics  show  that  more  people  are  killed  each 
year  by  slipping  in  the  bathtub.  In  1959  there 
were  530  poisonous  snakebites  reported  in  Geor- 
gia. Of  these  only  three  were  fatal,  less  than 
1%. 

This  is  well  and  comforting  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  become  a  statistic,  because  each  year 
some  people  do  receive  a  poisonous  snakebite. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  transportation  and  easily 
available  medical  assistance  snakebite  is  not  as 
serious  as  it  once  was.  It's  hard  to  say  what  ef- 
fect a  bite  will  have  on  a  person  since  individual 
reactions  to  venom  vary  enormously  and  depend 


. 


greatly  on  the  size  and  species  of  snake.  Gen- 
erally one  might  expect  swelling,  discoloration 
and  burning  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bite. 

Snakebite  first  aid  has  also  changed  over  the 
years  wirh  the  once  standard  tourniquet  and 
"cross-cut"  method  falling  into  disfavor.  Now, 
a  wide  band  applied  to  restrict  lymphatic  flow 
and  slow  the  spread  of  venom  is  preferred  over 
a  tourniquet.  A  single  cut  made  lengthwise  be- 
tween the  fang  punctures  is  also  recommended 
since  the  cross-cut  increases  the  chances  of  sev- 
ering a  tendon  or  major  blood  vessel. 

A  bite  from  one  of  the  pit  vipers  is  literally 
being  stabbed  by  the  fangs.  The  snake  opens 
his  mouth  and  lunges,  driving  the  fangs  into  the 
victim.  The  hollow  fangs  operate  like  hypo- 
dermic needles  while  the  venom  glands  muscu- 
larly  contract  to  force  in  the  poison.  The  fangs 
of  pit  vipers  leave  a  pair  of  neat  round  puncture 
holes  in  the  flesh.  The  coral  snake  has  small 
fixed  fangs  and  must  bite  and  hold  while  the 
venom  is  injected.  These  small  fangs  do  not 
leave  distinctive  marks  and  the  bite  resembles 
that  of  a  non-poisonous  snake. 

The  victim  should  be  kept  quiet  and  comfort- 
able and  watched  for  symptoms  of  shock.  Panic 
and  undue  exercise  speed  up  the  heartbeat,  and 
cause  the  poison  (hemotoxic)  to  spread  more 
rapidly.  The  constricting  band  should  be  light- 
ly applied  with  just  enough  pressure  to  indent 
the  skin  and  a  cold  compress  may  be  applied  to 
inhibit  the  circulation  of  blood  in  that  area. 
Make  an  incision  to  the  depth  of  the  puncture 
between  the  fang  holes  and  induce  bleeding. 
Use  any  kind  of  suction  available  to  keep  the 
wound  bleeding  until  medical  assistance  is 
reached.  A  large  percentage  of  the  venom  re- 
mains in  the  bite  area  for  a  relatively  long  time 
and  the  bleeding  can  remove  much  of  that.  Re- 
naming calm  is  the  best  thing  possible  at  this 
x>int  and  no  alcohol  or  any  other  type  of  stim- 
llant  should  be  administered  to  the  \ictim. 
lither  get  the  victim  to  a  hospital  or  call  a 
loctor,  whichever  is  quicker,  and  there  should 
)e  no  serious  results. 

If  possible,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  identify  the 
:  pecies  of  snake.  If  unable  to  make  a  field  identi- 
1  cation,  kill  the  snake  and  take  the  carcass  with 
:  ou  for  identification.  The  pit  vipers'  poisons 
Jre  similar  enough  to  be  treated  with  a  single 


antivenin,  but  the  coral  snake  requires  a  differ- 
ent type.  In  any  case  positive  identification  will 
assist  the  treatment. 

For  such  first  aid  it  is  recommended  that  a 
snakebite  kit  be  carried  while  in  known  snake 
country.  These  kits  are  inexpensive  and  con- 
tain all  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  above 
first  aid  procedures.  More  expensive  kits  which 
include  a  syringe  and  a  vial  of  antivenin  for  im- 
mediate administration  are  recommended  for 
use  in  very  remote  areas.  This  type  should  be 
used  with  caution,  however;  since  many  people 
are  allergic  to  the  serum  and  the  treatment  might 
be  more  dangerous  than  the  bite.  Persons  using 
this  kit  should  be  tested  for  allergic  reaction  be- 
fore setting  off  to  the  wilderness. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  of  course  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,  and  the  application  of  simple 
common  sense  would  prevent  a  great  portion 
of  snakebites.  Staying  out  of  thick  brush  when 
possible  and  looking  before  stepping  over  a  log 
or  other  obstruction  will  serve  to  keep  you  out 
of  harm's  way.  Hiking  barefoot  or  in  tennis 
shoes  in  snake  country  is  foolish;  wear  boots 
or  at  least  tough  shoes.  When  climbing  rocks 
(prime  sunning  areas  for  snakes)  look  before 
placing  your  hand  in  a  crevice.  In  fact  using  a 
hand  to  explore  burrows,  hollow  logs,  and  sim- 
ilar places  hidden  from  view  is  inviting  snake- 
bite. 

Most  snakebites  result  from  attempts  to  kill 
or  capture  a  snake.  No  amateur  snake  hunter 
should  try  to  capture  any  snake  he's  not  abso- 
lutely sure  is  non-poisonous  without  proper 
equipment  and  guidance  from  an  expert.  The 
same  panic  which  induces  people  to  try  to  kill 
every  snake  they  see  also  results  in  many  bites. 
Wholesale  extermination  of  snakes  wherever 
found  is  a  very  narrow-minded  approach.  Even 
poisonous  snakes  should  be  left  alone  unless 
thev  are  found  near  inhabited  areas. 

Most  snakes  would  be  well  content  to  go  their 
own  way  undisturbed  if  they  were  left  alone. 
It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  many  otherwise  sane 
and  rational  people  feel  compelled  to  kill  every 
"cursed  Serpent"  they  see.  A  much  healthier 
attitude  was  expressed  by  a  Valdosta  gentleman 
who  recovered  from  the  bite  of  a  coral  snake, 
"The  snake  had  as  much  right  to  bite  me  as  I 
did  to  pick  him  up."  >*► 
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Go  Natural 

for 


Bass 


By  Marvin  Tye 


I 


f  you  were  to  gather  100  bass  fish 
ermen  in  a  room  and  ask  what  the; 
used  to  catch  their  first  largemouth 
chances  are  that  the  majority  woulc 
say  live  minnows  or  some  other  nat 
ural  bait. 

Despite  this  fact,  it  seems  that  mos 
bass  fishermen  look  down  their  nose 
at  the  live  bait  user.  They  believe  tha 
it  takes  more  skill  to  use  artificials  an . 
that  live  bait  fishing  should  be  prac- 
ticed only  by  young  children  or  thos 
who  haven't  the  necessary  talent  t » 
handle  lures. 

The  truth  is  that  a  skilled  fishei J 
man  with  artificials  can  usually  scor: 
more  consistently  than  his  counterpa  t 
who  fishes  exclusively  with  minnow 
Note  that  I  said  usually.  There  ai  j 
times  when  the  live  bait  fisherma  i 
will  have  the  edge. 

Fish  will  usually  strike  live  bat 
only  when  they  are  hungry.  If  the  / 
are  not  hungry,  you  might  dangle  il 
live  minnow  or  crawdad  in  front  <  fl 
their  noses  all  day  and  not  get  a  strik  I 
If  a  well-presented  artificial  lure  glid<  3 
past  his  nose,  Mr.  Bigmouth  is  like  jj 
to  strike  out  of  curiosity  or  ange 
Lures  will  often  produce  strikes  eve  i 
when  the  fish  are  not  actively  feedin  ;j 

I  can't  remember  the  last  bass  th  t 
I  caught  on  natural  bait.  The  last  '■ 
strike  one  of  lures  was  put  into  tl  e 
boat  just  two  days  ago  and  prompt  \ 
released.  That  brings  up  another  o  'i 
jection  that  some  bass  fishermen  ha  f 
against  using  live  bait.  The  fish  oft'  I 
swallow  the  bait  and  the  hook  ai  c 
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cannot  be  released  without  extensive 
damage.  You  can  remedy  this  to  a 
degree  by  cutting  the  line  and  leaving 
the  hook  in  the  fish.  It  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  dissolved  by  body  fluids  and 
the  fish  will  suffer  no  permanent  ill 
effects. 

Of  course  the  most  popular  live 
bait  is  the  minnow.  If  you  want  to  try 
minnow  fishing,  check  the  regulations 
before  doing  so.  In  some  lakes  and 
streams  this  practice  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. If  you  use  minnows,  be  sure 
hat  the  minnow  is  not  the  young  of 
:arp  or  some  other  species  that  would 
>e  undesirable  to  place  in  a  lake. 
Jve  shiners  or  shad  minnows  are 
/ery  effective  bass  baits. 

When  I  began  fishing  as  a  teenager, 

thought  that  minnow  fishing  was 
<  heaper  than  using  artificial  lures.  A 
''ozen  minnows  cost  less  than  most 
;  rtificial  lures  and  could  sometimes 
1  e  used  for  more  than  one  day's  fish- 
ing. I  seemed  to  hang  more  under- 
1  rater  obstructions  than  fish  with  my 
;;  rtifical  lures  and  lost  most  of  them 
Jefore  I  was  able  to  determine  their 
Effectiveness. 

My  favorite  method  of  fishing  a 
f  linnow  was  to  hook  it  through  the 
I  ps  and  cast  from  the  bank  to  the 
p  cinity  of  sunken  logs  or  other  cover. 
'j  used  a  spinning  rod,  eight-pound 
1  st  line  and  no  weight  other  than  the 
I  innow.  The  baitfish  would  swim 
I  ith  a  quite  natural  action  into  the 
:  >ver  and  often  would  be  taken  by 
!  e  bass  waiting  there.  I  would  let  the 
p.h  run  with  the  bait,  wait  until  it 
I  Dpped,  pause  for  a  few  seconds  and 
|P  en  close  the  bail  and  set  the  hook. 
1  dually  the  fish  would  be  hooked  in 
jb  mouth.  Rarely  did  one  swallow 
1  e  bait. 

j  This  sort  of  fishing  demanded  some 
I  owledge  of  bass  habits  and  habitat 
(i  d  could  not  be  considered  a  lazy 
||y  of  angling.  I  did  not  at  that  time 
I  ow  how  to  effectively  work  such 
'f  ver  with  artificials. 

Sometimes  bass  seem  to  have  lock- 
|  v  and  just  will  not  hit  a  lure.  Then 
|  live  minnow  just  might  turn  the 
|i:k.  This  is  especially  true  in  ex- 
I  tnely  cold  or  extremely  hot  weather 
:'l  en  the  bass  are  very  sluggish.  It  is 
[b  lost  impossible  to  fish  most  arti- 
c  als  slowly  enough  at  that  time  to 
I  re.  The  minnow  can  be  left  lying 
p  the  bottom  and  just  might  entice 
:  trike  when  all  else  fails. 
■  Another   effective    way    to    fish    a 
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One  extremely  effective  method  of  fishing  with  live  bait,  utilizing  minnows,  is  to  hook  the 
live  minnow  through  the  lips  as  is  shown  in  the  above  illustration,  or  through  the  top  of 
the  back  just  at  the  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  as  is  shown  in  the  photo  below.  These  two 
methods  result  in  long-lived  attractive  bait. 
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The  crayfish  and  helgramite  make  most  attractive  natural  baits  in  streams  and  rivers. 
These  animals  form  a  bulk  of  the  favorite  diet  of  bass,  trout  and  other  game  fish. 


minnow  is  to  attach  a  float  on  the 
line  above  it  so  that  the  baitfish  is 
held  just  above  any  sunken  vegeta- 
tion. The  minnow  will  naturally  try 
to  dive  into  the  cover  but  he  is  re- 
strained by  the  float.  After  a  short 
while,  the  minnow's  frantic  attempts 
to  dive  will  usually  tempt  any  bass 
hidden  in  the  cover  to  strike.  This 
type  fishing  is  effective  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  minnow  appears  to  be 
injured  and  seems  an  easy  target  for 
the  bass.  Second,  a  minnow  fished  in 
this  manner  will  drift  over  a  fair- 
sized  area,  creating  a  commotion  all 
the  way.  The  chances  of  hooking  a 
bass  are  increased  for  each  inch  of 
water  that  this  rig  covers. 

Most  minnow  fishermen  seem  to 
believe  that  the  largest  minnows  catch 
the  biggest  bass.  This  is  probably  so, 
but  it  is  possible  to  carry  this  sort  of 
thinking  to  an  extreme.  A  long  time 

)  a  fellow  called  Pete  would  fish 

minnows  almost  as  long  as  his 

hi     I   When  these  large  baitfish  would 

begin  to  move,  they  could  pull  even 


the  biggest  float  along  behind  them. 

Pete  had  a  hard  time  telling  when 
a  fish  had  struck  and  when  the  com- 
motion was  just  caused  by  one  of  his 
minnows  moving  along.  The  man 
caught  a  lot  of  nice  bass,  but  he  also 
had  a  number  of  stories  about  the 
big  ones  that  got  away.  Once  a  group 
of  us  fished  with  Pete  and  watched  as 
his  float  began  to  move.  Pete  grabbed 
his  rod  and-  reeled  in  the  slack,  an 
excited  look  of  anticipation  on  his 
face.  Thc  float  began  to  sink  and 
Pete  heaved  back  mightily  on  the  rod. 
There  was  a  big  splash  on  the  water 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  float,  but  no 
large  bass  was  on  the  line  as  Pete 
reeled  in  an  empty  hook. 

"That  must  have  been  a  dandy!" 
Pete  exclaimed. 

"No  it  wasn't."  one  of  us  chidcd. 
"That  was  just  your  minnow  swim- 
ming around." 

Whether  it  was  the  action  of  his 
minnow  or  a  really  large  bass,  we'll 
never  know. 

Thc    next    popular    live    bait    for 


Georgia  fishermen  is  the  salamandi : 
or  spring  lizard.  These  baits  are  hare 
and  will  live  a  long  time  on  the  hoc 
or  live  for  a  number  of  days  in  a  ba. 
box.   They   can   be   bought   from 
number  of  bait  dealers  or  captured 
the  woods  by  the  enterprising  angle 
You  can  look  under  rocks  and  o  ; 
logs  along  most  stream  beds  in  nor  I 
Georgia  and  find  spring  lizards. 

The  preferred  way  of  fishing  the  i 
lizards  is  to  hook  them  through  tli 
lips  and  let  them  sink  to  the  botto  i 
of  the  lake.  If  there  is  a  slight  bree;i 
blowing,  it  can  be  used  to  advantaj 
by  letting  the  boat  drift  slowly  aero  J 
the  lake.  The  angler  with  a  spinnii 
rod  will  leave  the  bail  open  and  ho 
the  line  with  his  index  finger.  If  ] 
feels  a  strike,  he  will  release  the  Hi 
and  let  the  bass  run.  He  will  set  tl 
hook  only  after  the  bass  has  stoppi 
turning  the  bait  around  in  his  mou 
and  begun  to  move  again. 

Always  eager  to  try  a  new  metho 
I  used  spring  lizards  for  the  first  tir  I 
about  three  years  ago  on  Lake  Lank  r 
I  felt  a  bass  hit  the  bait  and  immec  i 
ately  released  the  line.  Monofilame  i 
stripped  off  the  reel  at  a  rapid  pa 
for  several  seconds.  I  have  never  set ' 
a  bass  run  so  far  with  any  natun 
bait  before.  It  seemed  that  the  li . 
must  have  been  about  20  yards  frc 
the  boat  and  the  fish  was  still  movirr 
Sometimes    when    several    bass  a- 
around  and  one  hits  a  bait,  the  othe  | 
will  follow  him  trying  to  take  t 
food  out  of  his  mouth.  Thinking  tr  j 
the  bass  would  soon  have  too  mu  " 
line  and  be  too  far  from  the  boat  I 
handle.  I  decided  to  try  to  set  t  j 
hook  without  further  delay.   At  1 1 
strike,  I  felt  a  solid  resistance  for 
split   second  then  reeled  in   a  sla 
line.  The  lizard  had  been  stripped  1 
its  skin  from  just  behind  the  head 
the  tail.  The  weedless  hook  had  n  3 
been  sprung,  indicating  that  the  be ; 
had  never  had  the  lizard's  head  in 
mouth. 

Later  that  same  day  I  had  a  simil  i 
strike  and  managed  to  hook  a  rea  I 
large  bass.  The  bass  came  to  the  st  t 
face,  thrashed  about  creating 
mighty  wake,  and  threw  the  hoc< 
That  has  been  my  total  experien  sj 
with  spring  lizards. 

A  number  of  north  Georgia  angl<  f 
take  spring  lizards  to  lakes  in  soi 
Georgia    and    Florida    and   rack    '1 
some  good  catches.  It  could  be  i  s 
sumed  that  these  bass  strike  spri  I 
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1  'hoto  by  Ted   Borg 

izards  for  much  the  same  reason  that 
hey  would  strike  an  unusual  arti- 
ficial lure,  out  of  curiosity. 

Crayfish  or  crawfish   as  they  are 

noore  commonly  called  in  Georgia  are 

nother  natural  bait  that  can  be  used 

0  good  advantage  to  catch  bass.  A 
rawfish  pulled  slowly  over  the  bot- 

om  of  a  rocky  impoundment  has  led 
it |  the  downfall  of  many  a  largemouth 
is  well  as  his  smallmouthed  cousins. 

Helgramites  are  used  on  many 
:  treams  to  take  both  largemouths  and 
;!  mallmouths.  The  best  way  to  fish  one 
I  f  these  creatures  is  to  use  just  enough 
^  'eight  to  carry  it  to  the  bottom  and 
t)  cast  upstream  and  slightly  cross 
it  urrent.  Let  the  bait  drift  down  on 
jt  le  bottom  and  slowly  take  up  the 
£  ack.  When  Mr.  Bass  hits,  sock  it 
f. )  him. 

The  baits  that  I  have  mentioned 
I  -e  the  most  popular  for  bass  fishing 
I  .it  there  are  numbers  of  others  that 
1 3  equally  as  well.  Large  earthworms 
I "  red  worms  can  be  fished  in  a  vari- 
lP  y  of  ways  and  most  of  them  will 

1  ke  bass.  Shrimp  work  well  in  brack- 
is  h  water  where  fresh-water  and  salt- 
w  ater  species  mix.  Crickets,  wasp  lar- 
1  e,  frogs  and  eels  will  also  catch  bass 
a  ider  certain  conditions. 

I  As  is  true  in  almost  any  type  of 
p  hing,  the  angler  occasionally  picks 
)J  i  another  species  besides  the  one  he 
|s<  ;ks.  The  bass  fisherman  may  hook 
J  trout,  walleye  or  white  bass  in  one 


Helgramites  can  be  found  by  turning  over 
stones  and  large  rocks  along  streams  and 
rivers.  The  pinchers  on  the  front  of  the 
animal  are  real,  and  they  tend  to  be 
irritated  when  disturbed,  therefore  handle 
them  with  caution. 

The  old  standby  bait,  the  earthworm. 
Readily  available  in  many  shapes  and  sizes, 
the  earthworm  is  a  favorite  diet  of  all  fish, 
and  will  prove  a  ready  producer  when  used 
as  a  bait. 


of  the  north  Georgia  lakes.  The  south 
Georgia  angler  may  catch  chain  pick- 
erel or  crappie  on  a  bait  intended  for 
bass.  In  the  future  a  growing  number 
of  anglers  will  hook  striped  bass  in 
all  sections  of  the  state  as  the  species 
grows  more  abundant. 

Live  bait  fishing  for  bass  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  for  a  young  angler  to 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  fishing.  It 
is  also  an  excellent  tactic  for  the  ex- 
perienced fisherman  to  keep  in  his 
bag  of  tricks.  There  are  times  when 
live  bait  fishing  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  catch  bass.  Constantly  casting 
and  retrieving  an  artificial  lure  with- 
out results  can  be  tiring.  After  several 
hours  of  this  activity,  the  chance  to 
relax  and  let  a  lively  minnow  stir  up 
some  action  can  be  rewarding. 

In  most  cases  the  skillful  angler 
who  fishes  with  artificial  lures  will 
outscore  the  live  bait  fisherman.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  you  must 
"feed  'em  meat"  in  order  to  put  bass 
in  the  boat.  The  fisherman  who  knows 
how  to  use  both  artificial  lures  and 
live  bait  with  skill  could  be  described 
as  a  complete  angler.  >*► 


Photo  by  Jim  Couch 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


The  World  of  the  Snake  by  Hal  N. 
Harrison,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  149  pages, 
$5.95. 

Everything  you've  always  wanted 
to  know  about  snakes,  but  were  afraid 
to  get  close  enough  to  find  out ...  is 
simply  and  concisely  explained  in  this 
book.  The  World  of  the  Snake  is 
just  that;  a  look  into  the  world  from 
the  snakes'  point  of  view  and  an  ex- 
cellent attempt  to  explain  the  various 
facets  of  snake  behavior  in  human 
terms. 

In  this  adventure  into  snake  psy- 
chology author  Harrison  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  both  an  informa- 
tive and  readable  book.  He  has  also 
avoided  embroiling  the  reader  in  un- 
due terminology  and  dry  statistics  and 
keeps  the  book  lively  and  interesting. 

No  attempts  are  made  to  compre- 
hensively identify  snakes  since  this  is 
the  purpose  of  several  field  guides 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Various  snake 
traits   are   examined   in   some   detail 


with  explanation  as  to  why  they  oc- 
cur. Do  rattlesnakes  always  give 
warning?  Why?  Are  snakes  immune 
to  their  own  venom?  How  dangerous 
is  a  snakebite?  These  and  more  are 
the  questions  which  are  answered  by 
this  book. 

Chapters  on  poisonous  and  non- 
poisonous  snakes  explain  easy  meth- 
ods for  differentiation  between  the 
two.  Facts  on  reproduction,  hiberna- 
tion, food  gathering  and  snakes  in 
relationship  to  humans,  arc  scattered 
through  the  book.  One  chapter  at- 
tempts to  separate  snakelore  from 
folklore  and  dispel  many  myths 
about  snakes. 

The  book  gives  a  good  deal  of  in- 
sight into  the  lifestyle  of  these  most 
misunderstood  reptiles. 

—AFP 
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Introduction  to  Bait  Fishing  by 
Ray  Ovington,  Stackpole  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  192  pages, 
$5.95. 

The  beginner  or  amateur  fisherman 
will  certainly  find  Introduction  to 
Bait  Fishing  a  handy  reference.  From 
explaining  the  basics  of  what  bait  fish- 
ing is  to  the  details  of  fishing  tech- 
niques, the  book  gives  a  fisherman 
step  by  step  instruction  on  using  bait 
and  equipment  for  landing  a  fish. 

There  are  three  main  sections.  Part 
I  describes  the  general  characteristics 
of  bait  fishing  as  a  sport.  The  author 
tells  us  the  advantages  of  bait  fishing, 
distinguishes  between  the  basic  types 
of  bait,  gives  a  brief  description  of 
various  types  of  tackle,  and  lists  the 
types  of  fish  commonly  of  most  inter- 
est to  sportsmen. 

Unless  a  fisherman  is  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  sport  of  fishing,  he 
may  be  left  a  little  confused  by  the 
first  section.  However,  the  last  two 
sections  go  into  great  detail  in  ex- 
plaining bait,  tackle,  and  procedures 
mentioned  only  briefly  in  Part  I. 

Part  II  is  an  explanation  of  fresh- 
water bait  fishing.  Beginning  with 
techniques  for  catching  panfish,  this 
section  leads  the  reader  through  tech- 
niques for  bait  fishing  for  freshwater 
game  fish,  bait  stream  fishing  in  brook 
and  creek,  and  catching,  keeping  and 
carrying  live  bait.  Part  II  concludes 
with  a  section  on  freshwater  fishing 
accessories. 

Saltwater  bait  fishing  is  explained 
in  Part  III  with  sections  on  tides, 
tackle  and  bait,  on  surf,  beach  and 
jetty  fishing,  and  on  offshore  trolling 
for  big  game  fish. 

Throughout  the  book,  there  are 
drawings  and  diagrams  of  bait,  tackle, 
fish,  and  casting.  By  the  end  of  the 
book,  a  fisherman  will  have  a  com- 
plete introduction  to  bait  fishing  in- 
cluding knowing  what  bait  to  use, 
how  to  bait  his  hook,  what  casting 
method  to  use,  in  which  areas  of  a 
lake  or  stream  certain  types  of  fish 
may  be  found  in  various  seasons,  how 
to  clean  a  fish,  and  even  how  to  enter 
a  trophy  in  a  contest.  There  is  also  a 
glossary  of  fishing  terms  with  which 
one  might  be  unfamiliar. 

Of  course,  a  sportsman  may  not  ex- 
pect to  read  Introduction  to  Bait 
Fishing  and  to  go  right  out  and  catch 
a  trophy.  The  author  encourages  the 
reader  to  become  familiar  with  a  good 
bait  shop  and  its  owner  and  with  ex- 
perienced  and   successful   fishermen. 


He  also  reminds  the  beginner  that  the 
best  way  of  learning  to  fish  is  through 
experience. 

Introduction  to  Bait  Fishing  is 
a  must  for  the  beginner  for  gaining 
basic  knowledge  of  the  sport.  Expe- 
rienced fishermen  would  also  find  the 
book  useful  as  a  reference  handbook 
when  brushing  up  on  techniques  for 
catching  a  prize  trophy. 

— JEW 


Family  Fun  On  and  Around  thi 
Water  by  Dan  Morris  and  Normar 
Strung.  Cowles  Book  Company,  Inc. 
New  York.  292  pages,  $6.95. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  boat- 
ing and  water  sports  in  this  area,  < 
well  written  how-to  book  on  this  sub- 
ject could  be  very  beneficial,  especi- 
ally to  the  beginner.  This  book  is  la-, 
beled  by  its  authors  as  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  water  sports  that  lend  them- 
selves to  family  participation.  The) 
state  that  the  subject  matter  in  thi; 
volume  was  included  only  if  it  was  ar 
activity  that  could  be  undertaken  b) 
families  with  complete  safety,  once 
the  fundamentals  were  learned. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  basic 
parts:  1.  Family  Fun  on  the  Water 
2.  Family  Fun  in  the  Water,  3.  Fami 
ly  Fun  Under  the  Water,  4.  Famih 
Fun  Around  the  Water,  and  5.  Cook 
ing  in  Camp  and  Aboard  a  Boat. 

The  first  part,  for  example,  cover: 
selection  of  a  boat,  navigation  anc 
small-boat  handling,  living  on  a  boat 
fishing  from  a  boat,  maintenance  am 
other  subjects.  The  other  section; 
cover  such  diverse  subjects  as  wate 
skiing,  skin  diving,  spear  fishing,  un 
derwater  photography,  camping  anc 
cooking  a  variety  of  foods.  Includec 
are  such  items  as  dutch  oven  and  foi 
cookery,  the  clambake  and  a  variet) 
of  ways  to  cook  fish. 

Although  the  book  is  aimed  pri 
marily  at  the  family  and  is  ideal  fo 
the  beginning  boater,  it  also  contain 
information  of  interest  to  the  veterai 
outdoorsman. 

— MT 


OUTDOOR  WORLD 


NEW  FISHING  LAKE 
IN  BEN  HILL  COUNTY 

In  1970  the  City  of  Fitzgerald  and 
Ben  Hill  County  joined  forces  to  de- 
velop a  recreational  area  on  property 
adjacent  to  the  local  airport.  Project 
size  is  91.33  acres  with  a  30-acre 
lake.  Complete  development  will  in- 
clude camp  sites,  picnicking  area, 
boating  and  canoeing,  archery  range, 
horseshoe  courts,  shooting  range,  na- 
ture trails,  and  comfort  stations. 

On  April  1 1,  1972,  the  gates  of  the 
new  dam  were  closed  by  Grady  Stone, 
contractor;  Norman  Dorminy,  Coun- 
ty Commission  Chairman;  G.  Ben 
Williams,  County  Commissioner;  Ger- 
ald Thompson,  Mayor  of  Fitzgerald; 
and  C.  A.  Newcomer,  Jr.,  Project 
Chairman.  Jim  Prevatte,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  attended  the 
ceremony. 

The  total  project  cost  will  be  $59,- 
'■'972.88,  50  percent  coming  from  a 
iBureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  grant 
through  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

ICATFISH  FARMING 

Farmers  have  tried  corn,  farmers 
have  tried  cotton,  and  now  they're 
farming  catfish.  Some  people  are  pre- 
dicting the  catfish  industry  will,  in  ten 
years,  be  where  the  poultry  business 
s  today. 

A  word  of  warning  to  all  prospec- 
ive  farmers  of  the  catfish.  Anyone 
xmsidering  raising  the  channel  cat 
ihould  be  sure  he  has  all  the  facts  in 
land.  There  have  been  many  unsuc- 
:essful  attempts  due  mainly  to  a  fail- 
ire  to  obtain  necessary  knowledge  of 
he  basic  principles  of  fish  raising. 

One  organization  to  ask  for  help  in 
atfish  farming  is: 

Catfish  Farmers  of  America 
Mr.  Porter  Briggs, 

Executive  Secretary 
Tower  Building 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 

— Art  Rauschenberg 

REGISTRATION  FRAUD? 

The  Coast  Guard  has  recently 
v  arned  boaters  to  avoid  being  misled 


by  a  boat  registration  offer  being  cir- 
culated through  the  mail  by  a  private 
organization.  The  mailing  offers  to 
provide  "registration"  but  according 
to  a  Coast  Guard  spokesman,  regis- 
tration of  boats  is  the  responsibility 
of  individual  state  governments  ex- 
cept in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Washington,  Alaska  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  boat  registration 
is  accomplished  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  organization  soliciting  registra- 
tions by  mail  is  not  an  official  agency 
of  either  the  federal  or  state  govern- 
ments. Boat  owners  are  advised  to 
continue  to  contact  the  nearest  Coast 
Guard  or  state  facility  for  information 
on  the  proper  methods  for  the  regis- 
tration of  recreational  boats. 

— Art  Rauschenberg 

GEORGIA  CANOEING 
ASSOCIATION  TO  HOST  RACES 

The  Georgia  Canoeing  Association 
invites  all  Georiga  sportsmen  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  their  Fourth 
Annual  Nantahala  Race,  July  1  and  2 
on  the  Nantahala  River  near  Bryson 
City,  N.  C.  This  year  the  race  has 
been  recognized  as  the  Southeastern 
U.  S.  Championships  and  is  expected 
to  attract  paddlers  not  only  from  the 
Southeast  but  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  competitors  will 
be  of  national  and  Olympic  standing. 

Slalom  events  will  be  held  begin- 
ning at  9:00  a.m.  Saturday  in  the 
Nantahala  Falls  area  at  Tote-N-Tarry 
Motel  in  Wesser,  N.  C.  The  down- 
river race  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m. 
Sunday  just  below  the  Nantahala 
Power  and  Light  Company's  power- 
house and  continue  downriver  eight 
miles  alongside  U.  S.  Highway  19  to 
Wesser.  Suitable  water  flow  will  be 
provided  by  T.V.A. 

Spect  tors  will  have  ample  places 
to  watch  the  action  from  the  banks 
along  the  highway.  The  slalom  race, 
which  consists  of  hanging  poles  called 
"gates"  through  which  the  competi- 
tors must  maneuver  their  canoes  for- 
ward or  backward  without  touching, 
will  be  particularly  exciting  as  it  will 
require  running  the  two  ledges  of  the 
falls.  This  race  is  primarily  for  decked 
canoes  and  kayaks. 


The  downriver  race  is  eight  miles 
of  exciting  Class  III  Whitewater,  al- 
most all  of  which  is  visible  from  U.  S. 
19.  Rivers  are  classified  according  to 
difficulty  on  a  scale  of  I  to  IV.  Class 
III  is  medium  difficulty  wtih  numer- 
ous high  waves,  rocks,  eddies,  and 
rapids  with  passages  that  are  narrow 
and  require  expertise  to  maneuver. 
The  finish  line  is  just  below  the  Nan- 
tahala Falls.  There  will  be  classes  for 
kayaks,  foldboats,  decked  canoes,  and 
open  canoes,  paddled  solo  or  tandem. 
There  will  also  be  special  classes  for 
juniors  and  novices,  and  a  parent- 
child  race. 

The  Nantahala  is  a  lovely  clear, 
mountain  trout  stream  within  the 
Nantahala  National  Forest.  Its  In- 
dian name,  "land  of  the  noonday  sun," 
was  given  because  of  the  deep,  shad- 
owed gorge  through  which  the  river 
runs. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Horace  Holden,  Race  Chairman, 
Camp  Chattahoochee,  Box  565,  Ros- 
well,  Georgia  30075,  telephone  (404) 
993-6601. 

— Margaret  Tucker 
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Quail  Capital  of  the  World— Part  II 

Quail  for  You  (Oaky  Woods) 

Quail  Preserves — A  Promise 
with  a  Price 

Whereto,  Bobwhite 
RABBITS 

Powder  Puff  Parade 

Rabbit  Report 

Rabbit  Riddle  (Where  Have  All  the 
Rabbits  Gone?) 

Score  on  Rabbits 

Would  You  Believe?  (Field  Dressing) 
RACCOONS 

How  to  Stock  Raccoons  .  .  .  and 
Regret  It  (Disease  Spread) 

Lotor — the  Bandit  Face 
RANGERS 

Better  Pay  for  Rangers  (Editorial) 

Conservation  Preacher  *(R.  Y.) 

Contributions  of  a  Ranger 

lust  a  Country  Cracker  (R.  Y.) 

Man  of  the  Year  (R.  Y.) 

Mark  Trail  of  the  Mounties 

Meet  Jones  (R.  Y.) 

Men  in  Green 

Ride  with  the  Ranger 
(Lake  Lanier  Patrol) 
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TITLE 

Ranger  Boot  Camp  (Training) 
Seminole  Sentinel  (R.  Y.) 
Sportsman's  Friend  (R.  Y.) 
Toward  Professionalism  (Editorial) 
Viewpoint  by  WSB  Telivision 
Wish  I  Had  Your  Job 
"Ranger  of  the  Year 
RECIPES 

Game  Cookery 
Venison  Can  Be  Tasty 
REEFS,  Artificial 

Artificial  Reef  Projects 
Seafood  Cafeteria 
REGULATION 

A  Look  at  the  License  Proposal 
A  Silver  Lining  in  Every  Cloud? 

(Editorial) 
Ammunition  Registration  Stupid 

(Editorial) 
General  Assembly  Should  Act  Now 

(Editorial) 
Register  All  Boats?  A  Good  Idea 

(Editorial) 
Restrictive  Gun  Laws  Hurt  the  Hunter 

(Editorial) 
Thieves  in  the  Night 
We  Need  Georgia's  Dog-Deer  Law 

(Editorial) 
RJVERS 

Atlanta's  Chattahoochee  (Editorial) 
Atlanta's  Chattahoochee  (Editorial) 
Atlanta's  Chattahoochee — 

Photo  Feature 
Biological  Survey — Ogeechee  River 
Booby  Trapped  Rivers 
Flint  River  Float  Trip 
Great  White  Chattooga 
Hidden  Fame  of  a  Famous  River 

(Suwanee) 
Ogeechee  Mystery 
Our  Ruined  Rivers 
Paradise  That  Was  (Conasauga) 
What's  Wrong  With  the  River 

(Suwanee) 
SAFETY 

Don't  Be  a  Snakebite  Victim 
Insurance  for  Outdoorsmen 
SAFETY,  Boating  and  Water 
An  Education  in  Safety 
Are  You  the  "Other  Fellow"? 

(Editorial) 
Boating  Safety — Common  Sense  or 

Regulation  (Editorial) 
Is  Water  Safety  Really  Serious? 

(Editorial) 
Next  Time 
SAFETY,  Guns  and  Hunting 
Don't  Bet  Your  Life 
High-powered  Rifle — Friend  or  Foe? 

(Editorial) 
Gun  Safety  Course 
Hunting  Fun — Safely 
Hunting  Safety  (Editorial) 
Red  Light  for  Unwise  Gun  Laws 
(Editorial) 

Trophies — or  Sad  Memories 
Which  is  Most  Dangerous — 

Man  or  Gun? 
SCUBA  DIVING 

New  Worlds  to  Conquer 
SHRIMP 

Why  the  Shrimp  Ebb 
SNAKES 

Don't  Be  a  Snakebite  Victim 
Georgia's  Poisonous  Snakes 
Snakebite 
SPORTSMEN 

Conservation  Awards  by  the  Georgia 

Sportsman's  Federation 
Georgia  Sportsmen  Meet  In  Macon 
Governor  (Carter)  is  a  Sportsman 
Sporesmen's  Federation  Convention 
The  Big  Meetin' 
United  We  Stand  (Sportsmen's 

Federation  Convention) 
Voices  In  the  Wilderness 

(S.  F.'s  Awards) 
SQUIRREL.  Hunting 
Bushy  Tails  are  for  Boys 
Out  on  a  Limb 

Squirrel  Hunting — Traditional  Style 
Target  in  the  Treetops 
STATE  PARKS 

A  Night  in  the  Eagle's  Nest 

(Black  Rock  Mountain) 
SURVEYS  &  STUDIES 
Alcovy  Project 

Biological  Survey — Ogeechee  River 
Bonus  for  Dove  Hunters 
Count  Your  Fish 
Survey  on  Wild  Dog  Problem 
Unmasked:  The  Spotted  Bass 

Alatoona  Project 
What's  Wrong  with  the  River? 

(Suwanee  River) 
SWAMPS 

Georgia's  Okefenokee — 

A  Photo  Feature 
Okefenokee  Needs  Protection 

(Editorial) 
The  Magnificent  Okefenokee 
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SWIMMING 

Swimming  Made  Easy 
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TANNING 

How  to  Save  Your  Hide 
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13 

T.  n  Your  Hide  Carefully 

Tan  Your  Own  Hide) 
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TARGET  SHOOTING 

Sharpen  Up  Your  Shooting  Eye 
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70 
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Shootout — On  the  Range 
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Zero  In  (Firing  Range  Practice) 
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TEACHERS 

Georgia  Teachers  Go  to  School 
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Earn  a  Wild  Dollar 
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TROUT 

An  Old  Dog  Learns  A  New  Trick 
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Fall  Revival 
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Georgia  Needs  a  Trout  Stamp 

(Editorial) 
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Streams  Managed  for  Wild  Trout 
(Editorial) 

Tailwater  Trout 

Trout  Anglers  'Album 

Trout  Tactics 

Trout  Time 

Wild  Trout  for  Wild  Streams 
TURKEY 

The  Call  of  Spring 

Turkey  Trick 

Turkey  Trot 
TURKEY.  Management 

Forward  Look  For  Turkeys 
WALLEYE 

Catch  Mr.  Tasty 

Walleye — Winter  Bonus 
WILDLIFE 

Babes  in  the  Woods 

Beneficial  Bobcat 

Is  Wildlife  Valuable?  (Editorial) 

National  Wildlife  Week- 
Do  You  Really  Care? 

Wild  Animals  are  Wild 

Wildlife:  How  Valuable? 
WILDLIFE,  Management 

A  Quality  of  Wilderness 
(Pigeon  Mountain) 

Adjustment  at  Clark  Hill 

Alapaha  Opens  Up 

Cohutta:  Comeback? 

Georgia's  Neglected  Hunting  Area 
(Bullard  Creek) 

Learning  About  Our  World 

Oaky  Woods  Is  Okay 

Prospect  Fine  for  69 
WOODCOCK 

Bonus  Bird 

Hunt  the  Longbills 
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PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 

McDuffie — March  1  through  October 
U,  1972. 

Arrowhead — April  1  through  October 
|  1,  1972.  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and 
!  andays  only. 

TROUT  SEASONS 

The  Georgia  trout  season  will  run  from 
I  pril  1 -October  7  on  all  open  trout  streams 
i  id.Dockery  Lake.  The  creel  limit  will  be 
:  ght  (8)  trout  per  day  with  eight  (8)  in 
I  issession. 

The  managed  trout  streams  will  be  open 
;i  am  April  29  through  Labor  Day  on  the 
I  ecified  days  noted  in  the  Managed 
I  ream  Schedule,  below.  Those  streams  not 
i  ted  in  this  schedule  open  and  close 
I  th  the  regular  state  trout  season  (April 
1  Dctober  7). 

NEW  GENERAL  FISHING 

REGULATIONS 

There  will  be  a  minimum  size  limit  of 
I  elve  (12)  inches  on  largemouth  bass  on 
I    public  waters  of  the  state. 

Special  creel  limits: 

One  (1)  trout  per  day  on  Waters  Creek 

(Chestatee  WMA). 

Five   (5)   largemouth   bass   per   day   on 

Lake  Russell. 

Five  (5)  each,  largemouth  and  chain 
|i  kerel  and  twenty-five  (25)  bream,  no 
ir.  it  on  bullhead  catfish  but  no  channel 
a  fish  may  be  taken  on  the  Suwannee  River. 


MANAGED  STREAM  SCHEDULE 


Management 
Area 


Stream 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


BLUE   RIDGE 


Jones  Creek 
(Artificial  Lures) 


Sat.,  Sun 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sun. 


Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 


Montgomery 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed  ,  Thurs. 

Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept    1 
,  Sept.  2 
,  Sept.  3 

Nimblewill 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat. 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  2 

.,  Sept.  3 

Noontootla 
(artificial  lures) 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Every  Day 

Sat., 
Sun. 
Mon 

Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 
,  Sept.  3 

Rock  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Chattahoochee 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat..  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Dukes 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

CHESTATEE 

Boggs 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Dicks 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Waters 
(artificial  lures) 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

LAKE   BURTON 

Moccasin 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Wildcat 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

LAKE   RUSSEL 

Middle  Broad 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sun. 
Wed., 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

WARWOMAN 

Finney 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Sarahs 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Walnut  Fork 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

Hoods  Creek 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sun. 

Wed.,  Thurs. 

Sat.,  Sept.  1 
Sun.,  Sept.  2 
Mon.,  Sept.  3 

All  trout  streams  open  on  Saturday,  April  29  and  Sunday,  April  30.  The  succeeding  fishing  days  are  indicated.   Also 
all  trout  streams  will  be  open  on  Monday,  May  29  and  Tuesday.  July  4. 
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